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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE    TO    THE 

FIRST    EDITION. 


At  the  suggestion  of  friends  in  practical  life,  the  author  pre- 
sents this  work.  It  was  first  published  in  the  Zeitschfift  des 
Vereins  deutscher  IngenieurCj  1903,  but  is  here  greatly  amplified.. 
Thanks  to  the  assistance  of  many  turbine  builders,  the  author  is 
in  a  position  to  give  a  further  series  of  important  constructive  de- 
tails that  may  be  generally  unknown,  and  hopes  to  have  approached 
a  step  nearer  to  the  goal  of  creating  a  reference  work  on  steam 
turbine  construction. 
^  In  the  present  state  of  steam  turbine  building,  we  must  give 

-^  most  weight  to  the  discussion  of  the  scientific  principles  involved 

in  this  important  type  of  motor.     We  engineers  of  course  know 
^  that  machine  building,  through  widely  extended  practical  experi- 

menting, has  solved  problems,  with  the  utmost  ease,  which  baflfled 
«  scientific  investigation  for  years.     But  this  "  cut  and  try  method,** 

•f  as  engineers  ironically  term  it,  is  often  extremely  costly  ;  and  one  of 

the  most  important  questions  of  all  technical  activity,  that  of 
efficiency,  should  lead  us  not  to  underestimate  the  results  of  scien- 
tific technical  work,  particularly  in  such  new  territory  as  this. 

Time  and  again  it  is  urged  that  machine  building  be  placed  on 
an  entirely  practical  experimental  basis.  Such  a  beginning  would 
not  be  impossible,  but  it  would  not  be  economical,  and  therefore 
not  technical.  Industry  cannot  do  without  scientific  cooperation, 
not  from  idealism,  but  because  under  certain  circumstances  it  is 
a  "  cheapest  method  "  of  accomplishing  our  purpose.  As  opposed 
to  the  above  very  one-sided  argument,  we  may  also  call  attention 
to  the  considerable  sacrifices  which  engineers  and  machine  builders 
have  made  in  vain,  due  to  incomplete  understanding  of  the  scien- 
tific  principles  involved  in  the  problem  undertaken.  The  great 
majority  of  those  concerned  will  witness  with  indifference  the 
economic  loss  of  one  of  their  number  conducting  a  fruitless  expert- 
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ment ;  but  to  thoughtful  men,  such  an  occurrence,  which  is, 
unfortunately,  only  too  frequent,  is  regarded  as  a  common  loss, 
even  without  considering  the  fact  that  no  one  would  like  to  be 
placed  in  a  similar  position.  Steam  turbine  building,  especially, 
affords  numerous  examples  of  the  necessity  of  combining  con- 
structive activity  with  scientific  principles.  For  instance,  we 
might  refer  to  the  importance  of  previously  determining  the  exact 
dimensions  of  a  rotating  wheel  whose  periphery  reaches  almost 
the  velocity  of  a  bullet,  in  order  that  the  existing  stresses  in  the 
material  do  not  at  any  place  exceed  the  allowable  limits.  Or, 
again,  how  disadvantageous  it  would  be,  in  the  case  of  the  hori- 
zontally rotating  disc  wheels  that  have  lately  come  into  use,  and 
whose  diameters  attain  considerable  dimensions,  to  determine, 
experimentally,  after  first  constructing,  how  much  the  discs  deflect 
on  account  of  their  own  weight,  and  how  much  they  again  straighten 
out  due  to  their  centrifugal  force ;  the  latter  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, if  we  consider  the  scraping  of  the  blades  in  the  narrow 
clearance.  What  dangers  the  designer  risks  when  he  attempts  the 
building  of  steam  turbines  without  having  exact  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  so-called  critical  velocity  I  Finally,  we  could 
ask,  is  it  "economical"  to  even  apply  for  a  patent  for  a  certain 
turbine  system  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  attainable  work  is 
destroyed  before  the  steam  has  even  reached  the  rotating  wheel  ? 

Obviously,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  expect  of  the  busy 
engineer  in  practical  life  that  he  should  closely  follow  the  compli- 
cated details  of  scientific  work.  It  is  advisable  also  for  technical 
students  to  acquire  fundamental  ideas  as  far  as  possible  before 
they  undertake  the  consideration  of  difficult  problems.  Neverthe- 
less, everyone  cofuenied  may  properly  be  invited  as  a  reader  to 
profit  by  the  results  of  scientific  investigation^  and  this  purpose,  it 
is  hoped,  this  present  little  treatise  may  serve.  Constant  care  has 
been  taken  to  check  the  results  by  experiment,  to  have  them  as 
reliable  as  possible.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  besides  the  experi- 
ments already  published,  others  have  been  made  on  the  flow  from 
nozzles  into  the  atmosphere,  on  the  resistances  of  turbine  blades, 
and  also  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  critical  numbers  of  revolu- 
tion of  multiple  loaded  shafts. 

Among  the  things  that  have  been  added,  it  may  arouse  interest 
to  note,  the  discovery  of  the  hitherto  unknown  critical  velocity  of 
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the  *' second  degree,"  the  action  of  the  "resonance"  of  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  on  the  vibrations  of  the  foundation,  the  deflec- 
tion of  horizontal  discs  and  the  action  of  their  centrifugal  forces, 
the  exact  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  pressure  distribution  in 
a  flow  of  an  elastic  fluid,  etc. 

The  presentation  had  to  be  very  much  abbreviated,  and  often 
the  development  was  only  indicated,  still  to  the  closely  interested 
reader  the  proof  also  will  probably  be  everywhere  evident. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  the  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  In  the  first,  the  principles  peculiar  to  turbine  are  discussed. 
In  the  second  are  found  investigations  requiring  more  advanced 
mathematical  preparation.  The  third  part  is  greatly  amplified  and 
gives  a  short  r^sumi  of  the  mechanics  of  heat ;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  energy  transforma- 
tion in  a  steam  turbine  can  be  gained  only  by  having  thermodynamic 
foundation.  The  abstract  theory  of  unresisted  flow  must  be  given 
up  when  we  deal  with  actual  problems ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  no  means'  will  suffice  but  a  thorough  understanding  of  entropy, 
which,  with  the  help  of  our  entropy  diagram,  will  permit  of  the  easy 
solution  of  all  heat  problems.  To  encourage  the  practical  engineer, 
to  freshen  up  on  the  somewhat  forgotten  principles  of  thermo- 
dynamics, the  fundamental  laws  of  this  science  have  been  briefly 
derived  for  heat  motors.  To  the  thoughtful  student,  the  discus- 
sions in  these  chapters  may  be  recommended  as  an  introduction. 
I  have  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  present  the  second  funda- 
mental law  of  thermodynamics  from  one  of  the  modern  points  of 
view,  starting  from  perpetual  motion  of  the  second  type.  The 
derivation  given  by  Planck^  which  still  shows  some  obscurity  on 
close  inspection,  has  been  replaced,  I  hope,  by  a  more  satisfactory 
presentation.  The  more  this  second  fundamental  law  has  been 
attacked,  the  stronger  has  it  proved  itself,  and  for  this  reason  we 
caution  inventors  not  to  attempt  any  violation  of  this  fundamental 
law  of  our  science. 

The  conclusion  is  a  short  review  of  the  latest  suggestions  for 
the  work-processes  of  heat  engines,  and  because  of  the  recent  ad- 
vances in  the  coal-gas  producer  it  seemed  opportune  also  to  discuss 
the  gas  turbine. 

THE   AUTHOR. 
ZtfRICH,  August,  190S. 


AUTHOR'S   PREFACE  TO  THE 
SECOND  EDITION. 


The  second  edition  differs  from  the  first  in  the  following 
details : 

First,  in  the  interest  of  readers  who  are  in  practical  life,  an 
elementary  introduction  to  the  theory  of  steam  turbines  has  been 
undertaken,  which  avoids  following  the  changes  of  heat  conditions, 
nevertheless  with  the  aid  of  empirical  formulae  takes  into  account 
a  large  part  of  the  friction  occurrences. 

The  larger  part  of  the  time  at  my  disposal  I  spent  in  carrying 
out  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  frictional  resistances  of  turbine 
wheels  in  air,  from  which,  with  fair  accuracy,  the  resistances  in 
steam  may  be  determined.  These  experiments  have  at  least  par- 
tially filled  the  greatest  gap  in  the  theory  of  the  steam  turbine, 
and  have  furnished  a  reliable  foundation  for  future  analyses  of 
experimental  results. 

With  the  permission  of  Prof,  Mollier  of  Dresden,  there  has 
been  added  his  excellent  diagram  of  the  "  heat  contents  "  of  steam, 
exceedingly  useful  in  turbine  calculations. 

A  further  addition,  that  may  be  useful  to  designers  just  at  pres- 
ent, is  the  reports  of  the  comprehensive  experiments  on  the  many- 
stage  impulse  turbines  of  Zolly  and  Rateau,  As  the  author  was 
given  full  freedom  in  conducting  his  experiments,  researches  of  a 
scientific  character  could  also  be  made,  and  we  might  say  that  we 
know  more  about  the  performance  of  this  turbine  type  under  vari- 
ous conditions  of  running  than  that  of  any  other  system. 

The  immense  strides  made  by  the  steam  turbine  in  mechanical 
engineering  enabled  the  author  to  present  other  reports  besides 
those  on  the  Zdlly  turbine,  namely,  on  the  new  turbines  of  Ricdler- 
Stnmpfj  Lindtnark,  Gelpke  and  Schuls ;  but  the  most  recent  con- 
structions could  not  be  taken  up. 

The  text  has  been  revised  thoroughly  so  far  as  time  would 
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allow,  and  considerably  simplified.  An  investigation  of  the  influ- 
ences which  unequal  heating  exercises  upon  the  stresses  of  disc 
wheels  has  been  introduced  because  it  was  of  special  practical  im- 
portance. A  discussion  of  the  marine  turbine  and  its  gyroscopic 
action  seemed  imperative.  The  critical  number  of  revolutions  of 
,  the  "  second  degree "  are  derived  in  a  simpler  manner,  and  the 
beautiful  investigations  oi  Dunkerley  on  the  critical  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  shafts  have  been  taken  up.  Turbine  design  has  received 
special  emphasis,  and  the  author  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  present  a 
number  of  working  drawings.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  lib- 
eral-minded firms  that  have  risen  superior  to  the  prevalent  policy 
of  maintaining  secrecy  of  methods  and  of  design. 

The  steam  turbine  has  also  brought  about  practical  results  in 
commercial  life,  as  it  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  well- 
known  "community  of  interest'*  which  was  hitherto  considered 
unattainable  in  the  circles  of  European  machine-building.  The 
intense  competition  to  be  expected  between  the  various  systems 
permits  us  to  say  that  the  designer,  through  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, is  compelled  to  strive  for  the  highest  degree  of  prac- 
tical and  scientific  perfection,  in  order  to  insure  every  possible 
success.  May  also  the  second  edition  of  this  book  serve  his 
purposes ! 

THE  AUTHOR. 
Zurich,  AprU^  1904. 


TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 


In  presenting  this  authorized  first  English  edition  of  the  second 
German  edition  of  Prof,  Stodolas  "  Steam  Turbines^''  the  translator 
desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Prof.  J,  F.  Klein  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, not  only  for  suggesting  the  translation  itself,  but  for  much 
valuable  assistance  during  its  progress.  He  also  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  courtesy  extended  him  by  Prof  Stodola  in  author- 
izing the  translation  itself. 

All  formulae  in  the  German  edition  which  are  expressed  in 
French  units  are  given  in  both  the  French  and  English  units,  so 
that  they  may  be  applied  to  problems  by  English  engineers,  at  the 
same  time  permitting  the  checking  of  results  published  in  European 
engineering  journals  in  the  French  units.  The  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  author  and  European  engineers  and  scientists  are 
left  in  their  original  units,  but  all  important  results  from  these 
experiments  have  been  recalculated  for  the  English  system. 

The  translator  has  also  constructed  a  large  diagram,  or  graphi- 
cal table,  from  which  can  be  read  directly  all  steam  properties  in 
English  units.  This  table  will  be  of  great  value  to  designers,  by 
saving  time  in  calculating  problems  relating  to  the  various  proper- 
ties of  saturated  and  superheated  steam.  The  two  diagrams  accom- 
panying the  German  edition  have  also  been  given  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  would  compare  data  expressed  in  French  units  with 
those  expressed  in  English  units. 

There  are  works  on  the  Steam  Turbine  in  English,  but  none  in 
which  the  subject  is  so  exhaustively  treated  from  a  purely  scientific 
standpoint  as  in  Prof  Stodolds  work,  now  considered  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject  in  Europe ;  and  there  is  no  branch  of 
machine  design  in  which  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  theory  in- 
volved is  so  necessary  as  in  Turbine  Design.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  prove  helpful,  not  only  to  designers 
and  engineers,  but  to  students  of  technical  schools,  and  to  those 
interested  generally  in  turbine  development. 

THE  TRANSLATOR. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  September ^  1904. 
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I. 

ELEMENTARY    THEORY    OF    THE 

STEAM    TURBINE. 


Ib».p9r  aqJn 


SupeHt^at 


1.  THE  ADIABATIC  CHANGE  OF  CONDITION  OF  STEAM. 

t 

When  Steam  flows  in  a  non-conducting  conduit  with  negligibly 
small   friction  and  eddy  current   losses,  it  undergoes  a  so-called 
reversible  adiabatic  change  of  condition.     Zeuner  proved  that  if 
the  steam   is  in  a  satu- 
rated   or    only    slightly 
moist   condition   the 
equation 

/  t;*  =  constant    .  (1) 

is  true. 

^  is  a  constant,  for 

saturated    initial    condi-. 

tion  of   steam  =  1.186,  ~" 

for   superheated    steam 

=  1.3. 

In  the  French  units 

p = iwessure  in  kilograms 
per  square  meter. 

I' =  specific  volume,  or 
volume  of  one  kilo- 
gram in  cubic  me- 
ters. 


ofeomnni 


eublcfLper  lb. 


Fig.  1. 


In  the  English  units 

/= pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot, 
V  =  specific  volume,  or  volume  of  one  pound  in  cubic  feet. 
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A  curve  drawn  with  v  as  abscissa  and  /  as  ordinate,  will  be  a 

hyperbolic  curve  for  adiabatic  change  of  condition,  as  shown  in 

Fig.  1.     This  curve  will  have  a  slight  bend  at  A„  in  passing  from 

the  superheated  to  the  saturated  condition.     The   volume   v'  of 

"  dry  "  saturated  steam  at  pressure/  is  given, 


SorcOTc  Vtlumit!  tuUe  mtttrt  ptr  Kg.  »Ne  mm 

Fig.  2. 
called    the     limiting  curve,    or   curve   of  constant  steafn  weight. 

Below   g    is   found   the   moist,    and    above    it    the  superheated 

region.      In    the   latter    the    absolute   temperature  T  is   found 

for   pressure  p   and   volume   v  from   the   condition  equation    of 
Battelli'  Tumlirs  : 


THE  ADIABATIC  CONDITION  OF  STEAM.  3 

p{v  +  a)^RT (3) 

where  a  =  0.0084, 

and  where  in  the  French  units  /?  =  46.7  when  p  is  in  kilograms 
per  square  meter,  and  7"  the  absolute  temperature  {T  —  tempera- 
ture in  centigrade  degrees  +  273). 

In  the  English  units  R  =  0.591  when  ^is  in  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  T  the  absolute  temperature  ( 7"  =  temperature  in  Fahren- 
heit degrees  +  461). 

If  p  is  expressed  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  then  R  =  85.1. 

In  the  moist  region  there  exists  a  mixture  of  dry  steam  and 
water.  The  volume  of  one  pound  of  water  is  o-q  ;  the  increase  of 
volume  by  complete  vaporization  at  the  pressure  p  is  the  difference 
of  the  values  i/  and  a-^,  and  is  expressed  as  cr,  that  is, 

<r  =  z;'  —  cTo (4) 

In  one  pound  of  the  mixture  let  x  be  the  weight  of  the  steam, 
and  (1  —  x)  of  the  water,  x  is  called  ih^  fraction  of  steam  weight 
in  the  mixture  or  quality  of  the  steam. 

The  volume  of  one  pound  of  the  mixture  is  then 

t;  =  ;i:  2/'  -h  (1  -  ^)  o-Q  =  ^  (t/  -  (To)  4-  (To  =  ;ir  cr  -f  <r<>  .      .      (5) 

If  on  any  adiabatic  a  point  A^  is  taken  at  the  pressure  /2  ^md 
volume  v^^  the  quality  of  steam  is  found  by  taking  the  corre- 
sponding volume  i/  at  the  pressure  p^  on  the  curve  of  constant 
steam  weight  and  solving  for  x  in  equation  5.  Generally,  jr  <r  is 
so  large  compared  to  o-^  that  the  latter  may  be  neglected,  giving 
the  approximate  equation 

z;  =  ;rcr  and  ;r=  -  or -,  • (6) 

In  Fig.  2  there  are  drawn  a  number  of  adiabatic  curves  and  the 
curve  of  constant  steam  weight,  so  that  with  given  p  and  ?',  x  can 
readily  be  found. 
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2.  FORMULA   OF  DE  SAINT-V^NANT. 

Consider  a  frictionless  steady  flow  in  the  non-conducting 
channel  K,  Fig.  3.  The  particles  of  steam  describe  regular  paths, 
called  stream  lines,  by  which  the  elementary  chanrtel  K'  may  be 
supposed  to  be  bounded.  At  a  cross-section  A^  of  this  channel 
let  the  condition  of  the  steam  be  expressed  by  the  pressure  pi  and 
volume  z/j,  at  cross-section  A^  by  p^  and  ^2-  The  velocities  at  these 
sections  are  Wi  and  w^  respectively.  The  relation  between  these 
quantities  is  expressed  by  the  formula  first  derived  by  de  Saint- 
V^nant : 


W2  —  iv^ 


2^ 


=  I    V  dp  =  work   represented   by   area   ^i  -^2  Q  ^i  i^ 
"'  Fig.  1 (7) 


This  integral  is  simply  the  sum  of  the  infinitely  small  elements 

of  work,  that  are  absorbed  by  the  increase,  or  created   by  the 

decrease  of  pressure 
i/p  of  one  pound  (or 
kilogram)  of  steam ; 
and  it  is  represented 
in  Fig.  1  by  the  area 
A1A2C2C1.  This  area 
can  be  found  by  means 
of  a  planimeter  and 
used  to  calculate  W2. 
The  pressure  in  any 
one  cross-section  of  the 
channel  will  naturally 
be  greater  on  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  channel 
than  on  the  convex;  but 
if  the  bend  is  not  too 
sharp,  their  difference 
may  be  disregarded,  and 

the  mean  values  for  the  entire  cross-sections  Ai  and  A2  expressed 

as  pi  Vi  Wi  and  p2  V2  W2  respectively. 

The   ''Law  of  Continuity''    says   that    with   steady    flow    an 

equal  quantity  of  steam  passes  any  cross-section  in  a  unit  of  time. 


Fig  3. 


FORMULA   OF  DE  SAINT-VAnANT.  b 

If  the  weight  passing  in  one  second  be  G^  and  the  area  of  the 
cross-sections  be  F^  and  F^,  then, 

from  which 

Fiw^      F^w^^ 


(8) 

therefore, 


Vy  Vn 


Placing  this  in  equation  7  we  have 


s  [(^^  •]  -  *""  '^■^■^•^- 


From  this  equation  zc/s  can  be  calculated  from  the  known  ini- 
tial condition  of  the  steam. 


DSSIVATION  OF  DB  SAINT-VAnANT'S  FORMULA. 

Consider  the  elementary  channel  K'  into  which  enters  at  A^ 
the  elementary  weight  of  steam  dG  in  the  elementary  time  rf/,  and 
after  flowing  through  the  course  A^  A^y  emerges  at  >4,.  To  find 
the  increase  of  velocity,  apply  to  the  entering  mass  element  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
added  external  work  is  equal  to  the  increase  of  total  energy  of  the 
particle  between  the  final  and  the  initial  conditions.  To  consider 
only  the  external  energy,  that  is,  the  kinetic  energy,  is  not  suffi- 
cient, because  we  are  dealing  with  an  elastic  fluid,  which,  during 
its  motion  expands,  thus  performing  internal  work. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  external  forces  is  concerned,  weight 
will  always  be  neglected,  as  its  influence  on  the  steam  turbine 
problem  is  negligibly  small.  The  work  done  by  the  steam  press- 
ure on  the  external  surface  of  the  filament  of  flowing  steam  con- 
sidered is  zero,  for  the  pressure  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
flow.  Only  the  pressure  on  the  sectional  area  need  be  considered. 
Divide  the  line  of  flow  into  the  infinitely  small  lengths  ds^^  d/j 
d^' ,  ds^"  .  .  .  df^^  ds^y  in  which  ds^  and  ds^  are  the  length  of  an 
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element  at  the  initial  and  final  conditions.  Expressing  the  press- 
ures existing  at  these  cross-sections  by/i, /',/",/'"  .  .  .  and  the 
corresponding  areas  by/j, /',/'',/"'  .  .  .  the  work  done  on  the 
upper  sectional  areas  is 

On  the  lower  areas  the  work  done  is 

ff f{ dsf  +  f' f{' ds^'  +p"jrds'"  +  .  .     +p,f,ds,, 

I 

and  is  negative  because  it  overcomes  the  back  pressure.  In  add- 
ing the  work  done,  the  intermediate  quantities  disappear,  and  the 
sum  is 

dO  =  A/i  A  -  pthds^ ; 

but  since  ds^  =  w^dt  and  ds^  =  w^dt,  it  follows  that 

dO  =  {pj^w^- p^f^w^  dt (9) 

Let  G  be  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  steam  that  flows  through 
the  elementary  channel  per  second.  Then  dG  ^  Gdt  =z  weight 
of  the  element. 

From  the  law  of  continuity, 

c^A^^f^ (10) 

Substituting  in  equation  9, 

dO  ^  G  {p^v^- p^v^)  dt (11) 

The  total  energy  is  composed  of  kinetic  energy  and  internal 
energy.     The  former  gains  in  value 

dK^\lni(w^-w^^\-dt(w^-w^.     .     (12) 

The  internal  energy  of  the  element  is  decreased  by  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  work  done,  which  is  imparted  to  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood during  expansion.     The  volume  of  the  element  Gdt  is 
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GdtVy  and  the  increase  in  an  infinitely  small  distance  is  Gdtdv\ 
if  the  corresponding  pressure  is  /,  the  work  done  is  Gdtpdv, 
The  complete  work  of  expansion  is,  therefore, 

dE  ^  G  dt  \   pdv. 

In  Fig.  1  the  integral  is  represented  by  the  areas  AiA^B^B^. 
The  equation  which  represents  the  law  of  energy  may  now  be 
written 

dO  =  dK-  dE. 


Substituting  the  values  in  this  equation,  and  dividing  through 
by  Gdt  we  have, 


W2  —  w 


2      •  /» Vf 

^  =z p^Vi  ^ P2V2  -{-  \  p dv      .     .     .     (18) 


2^ 

This  equation  refers  to  unit  weight  (one  kilogram  or  one 
pound)  of  the  flowing  steam,  and  can  be  easily  represented  graphi- 
cally. 

In  Fig.  1  add  to  the  expansion  work,  that  is  area  ^1^2-^2-^1  > 
the  product  piv^  =  area  AyBiOCi  and  subtract  from  the  sum  the 
product /j ^2  =  ^rea  A^BffiC^y  then  area  A^A^C^Cx  remains.  But 
this  is  also  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  elements  vdp\  there- 
fore equation  13  can  be  expressed  as 


9  o 

Ii^r=.  r  vdp^A.A.QC^      .     .     .     (14) 


in  which  the  direction  of  integration  must  be  noted,  as  a  n^;ative 
sign  must  be  used  if  the  limits  of  the  integral  are  transposed. 
From  the  equation 

1            1^ 
pv*=C  or  p^v=^C*' (15) 

is  found  the  value  of  the  integral  in  our  problem  ;  solving  for  v, 
we  have 
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1  1 

or,  multiplying  by  C\  substituting  for  C*  in  the  first  part  of  the 

1  1 

equation,  /,*  ^2  >  ^^^  ^  the  second  part,  /j*  Vi  we  have 

Formulae  16   and  16a  are  the  formulae  of   de  Saint-VMant  and 
Wantzel  (1839). 

In  passing  from  the  superheated  region  to  the  saturated,  the 
integration  must  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  in  this  case  the  graphi- 
cal determination  of  the  area  A^A^CxC^  will  be  the  simplest.  In 
every  case  the  work  area  is  equal  to  that  representing  the  work 
necessary  to  accelerate  one  pound  (or  kilogram)  of  flowing  steam. 


3.  THE  DECREASE  OP  PRESSURE. 

On  account  of  the  similarity  between  the  integral  expression  in 
equation  7  and  the  "decrease  of  head"  in  hydraulics,  we  may  call 

Area  of  work  AxA^C^Cx'^  L^   ,     .     .     .     (17) 

the  ^^ drop  of  head''  between  the  pressures  /j  and  /,.  If  the 
initial  velocity  w^  is  wholly  or  approximately  negligible  (for  in- 
stance as  in  flowing  out  of  a  very  large  vessel),  then,  as  in  hydrau- 
lics, the  simple  formula 


w  =  ^J2gL, (18) 

is  used.     Since  all  losses  are  being  neglected  in  the  above,  Z©  may 
more  accurately  be  called  the  "  theoretical  drop  or  loss  of  head." 


THE  LAVAL  NOZZLE, 
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4.  THE  LAVAL  NOZZLE. 

If  steam  (or  in  general  any  elastic  fluid)  flows  through  a  simple 
orifice  from  a  space  of  higher  into  one  of  lower  pressure,  the 
pressure  in  the  orifice  will  decrease,  as  will  be  proved  later,  to  about 
one*haIf  the  initial  pres- 
sure, and  there  will  occur 
in  the  stream  after  leaving 
the  orifice  strong  acoustic 
vibrations.  These  vibra- 
tions cause  a  loss  of  effi- 
ciency and  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  avoid  them. 
De  Laval  \i2:&  accomplished 
this  by  adding  to  the  orifice 
a  conically  diverging  nozzle 
in  which  the  steam  can 
continuously  expand  down 
to  the  back  pressure.  The 
Laval  nozzle  is  simply  a  pipe  of  varying  cross-section  to  which 
de  Saint- V^nanfs  formula  can  be  applied.  The  dimensions  of 
the  nozzle  for  the  given  initial  pressure  /|,  the  final  pressure  p^^ 
and  the  quantity  of  steam  per  second  G^  pounds  (or  kilograms)  are 
best  found  graphically  as  follows :  —  We  determine  the  "  decrease 
of  head  "  produced  by  a  drop  of  pressure  from  Pi  to  any  inter- 
mediate pressure/^,  and  making  the  allowable  assumption  that 
Wx  =  0,  we  find  the  corresponding  velocity 


Fig.  4. 


w,^^2gL,. 


From  the  curves  of  adiabatic  expansion,  or  by  computation,  the 

specific  volume  v^  may  be  found,  and  from  this  the  specific  weight 

or  density 

1 

The  equation  of  continuity  then  becomes 


^«r=/^«'x7x» 
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whence 


Jx  — 


^x7j 


(19) 


If  we  construct  the  nozzle  cross-section  /^  as  a  function  of  the 
pressure/^,  Fig.  4  shows  that  this  section  has  a  minimum  value /^ 
for  which  there  is  also  a  corresponding  pressure.  If  /  =  /,  ,/^  is 
infinite,  because  Wi  =  0,  i.e.,  /^  is  practically  very  large,  and  Wi 
very  small.     The  nozzle,  Fig.  5,  is  made  very  short  to  the  cross 


Fig.  6. 

section  /^,  to  avoid  frictional  losses.  From  /^  onward  the  profile 
remains  practically  a  straight  line,  with  an  angle  of  cone  of  10*^, 
as  with  sharper  divergence  the  steam  stream  might  separate  from 
the  wall.  The  cone  is  extended  until  the  cross-section /j  is  reached. 
For  any  intermediate  diameter  rf^,  the  corresponding  ^^  in  Fig.  4 
gives,  being  to  the  right  of  /^,  the  corresponding  pressure/^. 

The  nozzle  can  be  easily  calculated  by  Zeuner's  method*  so 
long  as  the  steam  is  superheated  or  saturated,  i.e.,  so  long  as  k  re- 
mains constant.  Since  w^  =  0,  formula  16  gives  for  the  pressure 
pg.  the  velocity 


A  —  l 


IV, 


'^^^^M'-(^)'] 


The  equation  of  condition  gives 


*  Zeuner's  Theorie  der  Turbinen.     Leipsic,  1890,  p.  268. 


.     (20) 


A  - 
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^^==^l(|^)* ^^^^ 


and  from  the  law  of  continuity 


*+i 


'^-'-t-^-mmy^y]  •<-> 


Determining  by  the  laws  of  analysis  the  value  of  /,  which 
would  make  w^-^  Vg3.  maximum,  and  therefore /^  a  minimum,  we 
get 


hG4ir' <-) 


and  from  this 


=v^^ 


«'«=t/2^r-rTA^i (29) 


^-  ■  V^-  m  ($)  a 


Zi\    .    .    .     .     (80) 


or,  for  saturated  condition  with  k  =  1.185,  according  to  Zeuner 
in  French  units 

/„=  0.6744/, 

«'„=828^/^ 


vll 


(81) 


In.  which  /  is  in  kilograms  per  square  centimeter,  vi  is  in  cubic 
meters  per  kilogram,/,  is  in  square  meters. 
In  English  units 

/»=  0.5744/,, 
«',=  70.2^^^«^, 


G",=  48.26/.y/|, 


in  which  /  is  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  vi  is  in  cubic  feet  per 
pound,  /„  is  in  square  inches. 
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The  final  cross-section /j  is  deduced  from  the  equation 


/2«'2. 


$c 


V2 


G.^v, 


te/« 


70        20        M 


40         60        00         70        80        00 
Ratio  of  Presaurea     Pi 


100 


Fig.  6. 


or  from  the  relation 


Jm  — 


W. 


m 


f. 


2 


^2        ^'m 


/m         ^m       ^2 
58 
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after  W2  and  V2  have  been  calculated  from  equations  20  and  2L 
Zeuner  calculates  elsewhere  the  following  table  :  — 

^  =  1.732     2         4         6         8        10       20        50        70        100 
^  =    1      1.015  1.349  1.716  2.069  2.436  3.966  7.980  11.555  13.802 

which  is  graphically  represented  in  Fig.  6.      The  quality  of  steam 
existing  at  the  end  of  the  nozzle  is  also  shown. 

The  velocity  at  the  narrowest  place,  w^y  varies  only  slightly 
with  the  initial  pressure  ;  for  instance,  in  the  French  units 
for/i  =    5  kilograms  per  square  centimeter,  %v„^  =  442.4  meters, 
"  /i  =  12  kilograms  per  square  centimeter,  w^  =  454.3  meters. 
In  the  English  units 
for/j  =     71.12  pounds  per  square  inch,  w^  =  1451.5  feet, 
"  Pi  =  170.68  pounds  per  square  inch,  w,^  =  1490.6  feet. 
If  the  back  pressure /,  exactly  equals/^,  that  is 


(I:) = m 


then  the  nozzle  can  only  be  laid  out  as  far  as  the  narrowest  part. 
If  A  >  Pm*  ^hen  the  pressure  /j  itself  exists  in  the  orifice,  and  w, 
and  v-i  are  obtained  from  equations  20  and  21,  whence 

J  2 9 

but  the  nozzle  remains  convergent y  or  at  the  very  most  cylindri- 
cal, with  a  rounded-off  entrance. 

The  complicated  phenomena  occurring  in  a  too  short  or  too  long 
nozzle  for  a  given  ratio />i  ^/j  will  be  discussed  later. 

For  the  flow  through  passages  of  a  turbine  the  derived  formulae 
are  directly  applicable,  if  the  curvature  be  not  too  great. 

5.   CLASSIFICATION  OF   STEAM  TURBINES. 

There  may  be  distinguished  just  as  many  types  of  steam  tur- 
bines as  of  water  turbines.      The  direction    of   the  steam  flow 
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differentiates  Axial  from  Radial  Turbines.  In  the  former 
the  velocity  of  the  steam  particles  has  besides  the  peripheral 
component,  only  a  component  in  the  axial  direction ;  in  the 
latter  only  a  peripheral  component  and  a  radial  component.  A 
more  important  distinction,  however,  depends  on  the  pressure  ex- 
isting in  the  clearance  space  between  the  guide  and  rotating 
wheels.  If  this  pressure  is  greater  than  that  at  exit  from  the 
rotating  wheel,  we  have  a  reaction  turbine ;  if  the  pressures  are 
equal,  an  impulse  turbine.  If  the  channel  between  the  blades  of 
a  turbine  is  not  entirely  filled  by  the  flowing  steam,  it  may  be 
called  a  "free  jet  turbine; "  and  if  the  channel  be  just  filled,  but 
without  excess  pressure,  the  "limit  turbine/'  If  the  steam  enters 
around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  rotating  wheel  it  is  called 
full  peripheral  admission;  or  if  only  partly,  partial  peripheral 
admission. 

In  contrast  to  hydraulic  turbines,  there  may  be  in  steam 
turbine  design,  a  combination  of  two  or  more  successive  turbines, 
which  we  shall  call  few-stage  turbines^  or  a  combination  of  a 
large  number  of  successive  turbines,  which  we  shall  call  many-stage 
turbines.  Although  we  cannot  distinctly  separate  these  two  types, 
the  double  nomenclature  is  necessary,  because  the  turbine  with 
a  large  number  of  stages  is  calculated  in  a  vastly  different  way 
from  the  one  with  a  few  stages.  In  the  few-stage  turbine  the 
pressure  is  either  utilized  in  separate  stages,  or  expansion  takes 
place  immediately  to  the  final  pressure,  and  the  resulting  total 
kinetic  energy  of  the  steam  is  used  in  several  successive  turbines. 
For  the  latter  type  Riedler  has  offered  the  name  '^velocity 
stage''  as  distinguished  from  ''pressure  stage'' 


A.  AXIAL  TURBINES. 

6.   THE   IDEAL  SINGLE  STAGE  IMPULSE  TURBINE. 

The  form  of  the  nozzle  is  determined  by  the  method  derived 
above,  and  gives  as  the  absolute  velocity  of  exit,  c^.  See  Fig.  7. 
Resolve  c^  into  the  components  w^  and  «,  the  latter  being  the  peri- 
pheral  velocity    of  the  wheel,   and  w^  the  "relative"  entrance 
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velocity  at  the  rotating  wheel.  Wj  is  the  resultant  of  c^  and  the 
negative  velocity  —  u.  The  direction  of  o/j  determines  the  slope 
ai  of  the  first  blade  element,  so  that  entrance  may  be  free  from 
shock.  The  angle  c^ 
refers  mostly  to  the 
back  of  the  blade,  as  a 
shock  on  that  side  of  the 
blade  would  be  detri- 
mental, and  would  also 
cause  greater    losses         ^  ** 

"Rio*    7 

than  a   shock  on  the  ^"    ' 

front  side.  With  frictionless  motion  w^  remains  constant  in  the 
wheel,  and  appears  as  relative  exit  velocity  w^  from  the  rotating 
wheel ;  the  resultants  of  w^  and  u  give  the  absolute  exit  velocity 
c^.  The  angles  of  ^j,  ze/|,  and  w^  are  a,  aj,  Oj.  Generally,  a,  =  ^» 
whence  the  cross-sections  at  entrance  to  and  exit  from  a  rotating 
wheel  will  be  equal,  while  Oj  will  have  a  somewhat  excessive  value. 
If  Oj  is  l^ss  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  passage,  keeping  constant  cross- 
section,  must  be  widened  in  a  radial  direction  toward  the  exit  (as 
in  Girard  turbines),  to  avoid  eddy  currents. 

The  value  of  the  angle  a  is  about  17  to  20° ;  for  a^  the  same 
value  may  be  used.     De  Laval  generally  makes  01  =  03  =  30°. 

The  capacity  for  useful  work  in  meter  kilograms  per  kilogram 
of  steam,  or  in  foot-pounds  per  pound  of  steam,  is 

c^ 


2^ 


if  G„  represents  the  weight  of  steam  used  per  second,  the  useful 
horse-power  in  French  units  is 


N.= 


in  English  units, 


^;  = 


75 


650 


From  Zg  there  is  lost  the  work  in  the  steam  at  exit, 


L  -n. 
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We  gain  the  so-called  indicated  steam  work  per  unit  weight  of 
steam, 

L,^L,-L,='l^ (2) 


From   this  the  indicated  work  per  second  in  horse-power  is, 
in  French  units, 

Ni  =     *^    *  horse-power;    .    .     •     .    .     (8) 
75 


in  English  units. 


G   L 
Ni  sa     *^    *  horse-power. 


The  steam  consumption  per  hour  per  indicated  horse-power 

^       3600  G^  ,      .         ,    « 

=  Z/^  =  — -jr^ — -,  or,  usmg  formula  8, 

in  French  units, 

^       270  000 

^'--ir- 

or  in  English  units, 

1  980  000 


A- 


Lt 


The  indicated  efficiency  is 


Li     ^i»-'* 


'2 


Lc  c 


2 


If  tti  =  Oj,  we  find  by  swinging  w^  around  the  vertical,  as  in 
Fig.  7, 

c^  ==  c^  H-  (2  uY  -  2  ^1  (2  u)  cos  a, 
whence, 


11,  =  4-   cos  a  — 
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If  a  is  determined^  then  17,  depends  only  on  the  ratio  u  -*-  Ci, 
so  long  as  we  assume  that  a^  is  constantly  changed,  so  that  the 
steam  always  enters  without  shock.  As  u  increases,  17^  first  in- 
creases to  the  maximum  value 


1;,  =  cos^  a, 


which   is  obtained  when  -  =   s  cos  a.     Then  w,.  decreases  until 

Ci        2 

ti 
u  =  Ci  cos  a ,  when  it  becomes  0.     As  a  function  of  - ,  17^  will 

be  represented  by  a  parabola. 

If,  for  instance,  a  =  17^  then  r]^^  =  0.914  when  -  =  0.478. 

If  ci  =  1200  meters  (3937  ft.),  then  u  =  574  meters  (1883.3  ft.), 
which  is   impracticable.      If  «  be  limited  to  the  experimentally 

practicable  value  of  400  meters  (1312.3  ft.),  that  is   -  =  0.333, 

then  i/i  =  0.836,  that  is  about  8.5%  less  than  in  the  previous  case. 
However,  since  the  frictional  work  of  the  wheel  running  with  no 
load  decreases  with  decrease  of  peripheral  speed,  part  of  the  above 
loss   is    regained,    and   there    is   no   serious  loss  of   economy   if 

we  go  below  the  theoretically  proper  value  of  -  . 

7.   THE  SINGLE  STAGE  IMPULSE  TURBINE,  CONSIDER- 
ING FRICTION. 

The  friction  in  a  nozzle  has  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  exit 
velocity  to  the  value 

^1  =  <^o (1) 

where  Cq  denotes  the  theoretical  value 

^«  =  V27z; (2) 

The  coefficient  <^  can  be  taken,  in  long  nozzles  with  condensa- 
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tion,  at  0.95  to  0.90  ;  in  short  nozzles  with  free  exhaust,  at  0,95  to 
0.975.*     Combining  fj  with  —  w  again  gives  iv„  but  this  is  de- 


Fig.  8. 

creased  by  friction  and  eddy  currents  during  exhaust  to  the  smaller 
value 

If,  =  -^  a»i (3) 


in  which  ■^  depends  on  the  velocity  a^,  on  the  form  of  blades  and 
on  other  factors.  It  appears  that  the  smallest  value  of  ^  is  0.7  ; 
with  smaller  values  of  o",,  ^  would  increase,  and  with  if|  =  250 
meters  (820  feet)  might  approximately  be  estimated  at  from  0.85 
to  0.9.  Finally,  iCj  and  +  u  give  the  velocity  of  exit  fj.  (Fig.  8.) 
These  losses  by  friction  expressed  as  loss  of  work  ar^ 


=  (l-«5 


in  the  blade  channel    — ^ =  (1  —  ■^*)  -^ 
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The  "  indicated  "  work  per  pound  (or  kilogram)  of  steam  is 

'"2^  2^         ""27-^2^      •     •     .     W 


The  "indicated"  efficiency  is 


v,=  ^f (6) 


The  "indicated"  power  in  h.p.  is  in  French  units, 


in  English  units, 


^  =  ^:^^; (6) 


A^.=  ^*''^' 


650 


Deducting  from  Ni  the  wheel  and  bearing  friction,*  we  get  the 
effective  power  at  the  turbine  shaft 

and  the  effective  efficiency 

7a.    DETERMINATION    OF    THE    CROSS-SECTION     DIMEN- 
SIONS FOR  A  SINGLE  STAGE  IMPULSE  TURBINE. 

Assume  as  given  the  power,  steam  pressure,  and  vacuum. 
Assume  the  peripheral  velocity  as  nearly  equal  to  the  most 
favorable  velocity  as  possible.  From  the  number  of  revolutions, 
which  depends  upon  numerous  conditions,  such  as  method  of 
propulsion,  the  accuracy  of  manufacture,  etc.,  the  wheel  radius  is 
found.  The  wheel  and  bearing  frictions  N^  can  be  estimated 
from  the  formulae  given  in  Articles  83  and  53,  so  that 


*  See  Articles  83  and  63. 
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is  also  given.     From  the  velocity  diagram  find  the  "indicated'' 
work  L^  per  unit  weight  (kilogram  or  pound)  of  steam,  and  then 
from  equation  6  of  the  previous  article, 
in  French  units, 

76^. 


G.= 


or  in  English  units, 


^«= 


Li 


550  iv; 

Li 


Divide  G^  among  an  appropriately  large  number  of  nozzles,  which 
can  be  derived  as  previously  explained. 

The  length  of  the  blades  should  be  such  that  the  jet,  even  at 
the  widest  places  (for  instance  with  round  nozzles),  can  enter  the 
wheel  without  obstruction.  At  entrance  the  blades  are  ground 
down  to  nearly  a  sharp  edge ;  beyond  that  the  blades  are  of  the 
ordinary  constant  thickness. 


8.  THE  SINGLE  STAGE  REACTION   TURBINE. 

With  definite  initial  and  final  pressures  pi  and  /,  respectively, 
there  exists  in  the  clearance  space  between  the  guide  and  rotating 
wheels  an  intermediate  pressure  /,  which  can  be  chosen  at  will. 
From  the  adiabatic  curve  find  the  specific  volume  Vi,  v,  V2  corre- 
sponding to  the  pressure/,,/,/,. 

The  value  of/  is  theoretically,  so  far  as  economy  is  concerned, 
unimportant,  but  practically  it  materially  influences  on  the  one 

hand  losses  due  to  leak- 
age, and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  peripheral 
velocity. 

If    with    saturated 
steam       the      ratio 

limiting  value  1.7,  the 

turbine    channel,    like 

Fig.   9.  the     conical     nozzle. 


or   —    exceeds    the 

P2 
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must  be   contracted   to   a   minimum   cross-section,   and   widened 
again  from  there  on. 

The  reaction    turbine  generally  exists  only  as  a  many  stage 
turbine,   in   which  this  l 

contraction    is     unnec-  *  *t^<^l^^  ^ 

essary.  i^^-*"*^^^^'^^^      !  \^^^>^ 

Divide     the     work     ^^^^^.■^^'"'^X^         J       Vi  ^^"^^ 
area  according  to   the  u  \~      \         i — — ^ 

pressure    /    into    two  pjg^  jq. 

parts,  Zj  and  L^ ;  then, 

with   the   notation  in  Fig.  9  we  have  for  the  guide   wheel   the 
equation 


f|  t'o  __ 


where,  strictly  taken  c^  should  be  charged  to  the  work  Zj,  hence  c^ 
should  be  calculated  as  0. 

From  Ci  and  —  «  we  obtained  w^  (see  Fig.  10),  which  is  accel- 
erated in  the  rotating  wheel  to  iV2  according  to  the  equation 


«'**-"''-'  =  /,, (2) 


and 

I^Q  ^  Ji^l  "i     J-^2* 

The  ratio  -  -  is  called  the  degree  of  reaction. 

The   resultant  of  iv^  and  -f  ;/  gives  the  velocity  of   exit   rj, 
Fig.  10. 

The  loss  of  work  in  a  frictionless  turbine  is--.     The  theo- 


2^ 


retically  useful  work  is 

Z,  =  Z,  +  Z3-^;'^- (3) 


/•2 

Co 


The  indicated  horse-power  is, 
in  the  French  units, 

N,=  %^-'; (4) 


iO 
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in  English  units, 


•        660  ' 


and  the  indicated  efficiency  is 


^.= 


(5) 


To  determine  how  the  efficiency  varies  with  peripheral  velocity, 
assume  that  the  axial  components  of  the  velocities  ^i,  ^2,  «/i,  w^  are 
equal  and  =  c^^  and  also  that 

According  to  the  principle  of  impulsion  explained  later  on,  the 
indicated  power,  with  the  notation  of  F*ig.  11,  is 


1  u 

Z^  =  -  {c{  -h  c^)  u  —  (2  c^  cos  a  —  u)  -    .     .     .     (6) 

^  S 


and  the  indicated  efficiency  is 


iy,=  — —  (2  Cx  cos  a  —  u)u 


(7) 


Here,    too,    if  it    be  as- 
-  ^  '   "^y    sumed  that  the  value  of  aj  is 
'-'     always  such  that  there  is  no 
shock  at  entrance,  and  that 
the  degree    of     reaction    is 
maintained  constant,  the  effi- 
ciency  as  well    as  the  indi- 
^^*      •  cated    power    will    increase 

with  the  peripheral  velocity  as  the  ordinates  of  a  parabola.     Both 
reach  their  maximum  value  when 


«  =  ^1  cos  a 


(8) 


^        f\ 


•\. 
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8a.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  CROSS-SECTIONS  FOR 

A  SINGLE   STAGE  REACTION  TURBINE.        y^f^  ^        , 

The  indicated  power  iVJ  must  be  estimated  from  the  effective  /  ^  < 
power  as   in   the   impulse  turbine, 
and  then  from  equation  4  the  weight 
of  steam  per  second  G^  can  be  cat     -^^^^     » 
culated.  ^^^^^ 

^^^^^>w i  at 

With  infinitely  thin  blades  the  i^      ^    ■  ^, 

cross-section    at    exit   of    a    guide  h r ^ 

wheel   with   full  peripheral   admis-  Fig.  12. 

sion  will  be,  calling  D  the   mean 

diameter,  a  the  radial  length  of  the  blade,  and  a  the  blade  angle, 

F  =  IT  Da  sin  a (9) 

If,  with  finite  thickness  of  blade,  e  is  the  width  of  the  channel, 
^  the  distance  between  similar  blade  surfaces  at  exit.  Fig.  12,  then 
€^  —  e  =  s  the  blade  thickness,  then 

F ^  —ir  D a  sin  a (10) 

e 

Similarly,  for  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  rotating  wheel, 

/^i  =-^'7rZ?iflri  sin  ai (H) 

F^^-^'^irD^sma^ (12) 

The  increase  of  the  specific  volume  of  steam  causes  here  a 
considerably  greater  change  of  cross-sections  than  with  hydraulic 
turbines. 

From  the  law  of  continuity  follows  the  threefold  equation 

C    —  ^^^  —  ^1  ^»  —  ^I'^i 
and  these  formulae  serve  for  the  calculation  of  F,  F^,  F2, 


t   f 
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For  instance,  supposing  a=  a^,  -D  =  Z^j,  ^  =  ^21    ^  =  ^>  and 
Ci  =  «;2>  we  get 


-/^2  _  ^2  _  ^2 
F  ~'  V       a 


(18) 


This  ratio  may  become  considerable  in  the  low  pressure  wheels 
of  reaction  turbines,  in  which  for  instance,  expansion  occurs  from 
0.3  to  0.2,  or  0.2  to  0.16  atmospheres  (4.4  to  8,  or  8  to  2.2  pounds 
per  square  inch  absolute),  and  the  volumes  increase  approximately 
in  the  inverse  ratio.  If,  for  constructive  reasons,  so  large  a  differ- 
ence of  radial  lengths  is  impracticable,  because  perhaps  a  must 
equal  a^t  under  the  assumptions  made,  and  because 

F^  _  ^^2  sin  o^  _  sin  Og  _  v^  ^  ^ 

A      <?  sm  a       sm  a        7/ 

the  continuity  must  be  satisfied  by  the  angles,  o^  can  therefore  be 
given  a  very  much  larger  value  than  a,  which  changes  the  velocity 
diagram.  The  values  w^  and  w^  remain  the  same,  but  c^y  that  is, 
>  .the  gptrtime  loss,  considerably  increases. 
Ji  %i^  -7*^  The  calculation  is  simplified  by  using  the  so-called  axial  clear 
cross-section,  and  the  axial  component  of  the  velocity.  If  the  lat- 
ter be  designated  by  adding  the  subscript  n  as  c^^y  zvi^,  w^^  and  ^gn* 
and  if  we  assume  a  turbine  with  infinitely  thin  blades,  then  the  law 
of  continuity  gives 

^       trDyof  sin  aci      irDxa{  sin  Ojze/j      irDia{  sin  02^2 

but  here 

Ci  sin  a  =  c^;     ze^i  sin  Oi  =  tUi^]     w^  sin  a^  =  W2^    .     (15) 

We  understand  by  axial  clear  cross-sections  the  values 

F^=^irDa'\     Fi^=  irD^a^' \     /'2»='^A^2'-     •      (16) 
Hence, 
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that  is,  the  law  of  continuity  also  applies  directly  for  the  axial 
velocities  and  cross-sections. 

After  having  found  the  ideal  blade  lengths  a',  a{y  ai  from  equa- 
tion 17,  the  efiFective  lengths  are  found  from  the  equations 


e^  . 
e 


^\     f 
a^^-^a{\ 


^  = 


^ai 


(18) 


^    S  c  ( 


9.  DETERMINATION  OP  THE  POWER    AND  THE  EFFI- 
CIENCY BT  MEANS  OP  THE  IMPULSE  PRINCIPLE. 


Since,  in  the  axial  turbine,  as  has  been  assumed,  the  direction  of 
the  flow  of  steam  is  such  that  there 
exists  nowhere  a  radial  velocity,  the 
power  given  to  the  wheel  originates 
in  the  change  of  the  peripheral  com- 
ponent c^  of  the  absolute  velocity,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  following : 

Divide  the  contents  of  a  channel 
between  blades,  by  parallel  planes  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  into  a  num- 
ber of  infinitely  small  parts,  and  de- 
note the  mass  of  one  of  these  by  Si«  (Fig.  13).     Call  the  peri- 
pheral component  of  the  pressure  in  the  channel  working  on  this 
element  hP^  and  apply  to  the  acceleration  (or  retardation)  of  the 
same  the  fundamental  equation  of  mechanics,  that  is,  the  Formula 


or 


dt 


Sm'Bc^  =  BP>dt 


(1) 


(2) 


Adding  all  the  similar  expressions  for  the  contents  of  the  entire 
channel,  dt  may  be  taken  out  as  a  common  factor,  and  'LdP  =  P  = 
the  total  peripheral  pressure  in  the  channel,  that  is,  the  negative 
of  the  peripheral  driving  force 
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Pdt^^hmdc^ (8) 

Let  cj[  be  the  value  of  c^  at  the  end  of  time  dty  so  that 

and  equation  2  becomes 

Pdt^'LhmcJ  -^hmc^ (4) 

On  the  left  in  this  equation  is  the  so-called  "  impulse  "  of  the 
force  P  during  the  time  dt ;  on  the  right  the  value  of  the  increase 
of  momentum  of  the  channel  contents  during  this  dt  time.  During 
the  time  dt  these  contents  have  moved  from  AB  to  A'B'  (Fig.  13). 
The  momentum  of  the  mass  between  A'  and  B  is  unchanged,  the 
element  BB'  shows  an  increase  equal  to  dmc^^  where  c^  is  the  value 
of  c^  at  exit.  The  vanished  element  A  A'  shows  a  decrease  equal 
to  dmc^y  where  c^  is  the  value  of  c^  at  entrance.     Consequently, 

l^hmcj  -'^hfnc^=^  dfn(c^  — c^    ....     (5) 

If  M  is  the  mass  of  steam  flowing  through  in  unit  time,  then 

dm  =  Mdt (6) 

which,  substituted  in  equation  5,  finally  gives 

P  =  M{c„-c:i (7) 

Since  this  formula  holds  for  one  channel,  it  can  be  extended  to 
hold  for  all,  so  that  in  equation  7  the  letters  may  be  given  the  fol- 
lowing significance : 

P  =  total  peripheral  force. 
M  =  mass  of  steam  flowing  per  second. 
c^  and  c^  «  the  peripheral  components  of  the  absolute  veloci- 
ties at  entrance  to,  and  exit  from,  the  rotating  wheel. 
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c^  and  c^  are  opposite  (which -is  ordinarily  the...£ase),  the 
quantity  in  the  bracket  is  the  sum  of  the  absolute  velocities,  that 
is 

P^M{[c,]  +  [c,]) (la) 

The  work  per  second  (in  foot  pounds  or  meter  kilograms)  is  the 
product  of  the  peripheral  force  and  the  peripheral  velocity 


Pu  =  M{Ca'-  c^  ti 


(8) 


If  we  consider  the  effect  on  one  pound  or  one  kilogram,  then 


g 


and  Pu  equals  the  indicated  work  per  pound  or  per  kilogram,  that 
is 


A--(^. 


-r,)« 


(9) 


r 


Fig.  14. 

which  expression,  for  instance,  with  the  single  stage  impulse  tur- 
bine, gives  the  identical  values  with  equation  4,  Article  7. 

The  proof  that  this  is  the  case  is  easily  obtained  by  the  follow- 
ing transpositions  :  According  to  equation  4,  Article  7, 


Li=  Yt^{ci  -  w,^  ^  {w^  -  c^\ 
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Denote  the  horizontal  projections  of  these  velocities  by  Ci,  w/,  w^^ 
C2i  and  the  vertical  projections  by  £:/',  ^2"-  We  then  have  from 
Fig.  14, 

then 
also 


w^  —  c^  =  M'a'*  —  ^2'^ 


and 


In  this 

Ci  —  tt/i'  =  I/;  w^  —  ^2'  =  «, 

^\  +  ^/  =  2^1'  —  u\         wi  +  ^2'  =  2^2'  +  «, 
then 

Li=  -\c{^ci^^^ (10) 

agreeing  with  equation  ^a. 

Mechanics  prove  that  in  general  the  driving  turning  moment  t'^H 
per  pound  or  kilogram  of  steam  is 

in  which  cj[  and  c^  are  algebraically  the  peripheral  components  of 
the  absolute  exit  and  entrance  velocities  ;  and  a^  and  a^  their 
moment  arm  relative  to  the  shaft.  If  q)  is  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  shaft,  the  formula  for  the  work  is 
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The  available  work  per  pound  or  kilogram  we  have  called  L^, 
then  the  indicated  efficiency  is 


which  formula  can  be  advantageously  used  with  radial  turbines. 


^  '  !  4 


10.   THE  FEW  STAGE  IMPULSE  TURBINE.     /T 


*  f 


This  consists  of  a  succession  of  impulse  turbines.     We  shall  in- 
vestigate the  following  case  : 

a.   ONE      PRESSURE     STAGE,     MULTIPLE      VELOCITY      STAGES 

(Fig.  15). 

The  jet  expands  in  the  nozzle  to  the  back  pressure,  and  attains 
the  velocity  Ci,  which  with  —  u  gives  the  relative  velocity  Wi.  For 
the  ideal  turbine  ze/j  =  ^u  and  it  is  assumed  that  ot^  =  <^i-  From  te/j 
and  +  u  the  absolute  velocity  c^  is  obtained.  With  this  velocity 
the  steam  enters  a  second  set  of  guides  and  is  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  velocity  r/;  so 
that  (theoretically),  since  the 
pressure  remains  constant,  Ci 
must  equal  ^r,.  The  angle  olq 
which  ^2  makes  with  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel,  is 
also  used  as  the  angle  which 
Ci  makes.  The  velocities  Wi, 
w,',  C2  can  be  applied  to  the 
second  rotating  wheel,  and  C2  is 
changed  to  ^Z'  in  a  third  guide 
wheel,  and  then  to  w/'  and  ze/j" 
in  a  third  rotating  wheel,  giving 
the  final  exit  velocity  ^j".  The 
angle  of  slope  of  a//,  ze/j'  and  ^^S'  ^^' 

^i*  C\\  respectively,  and  zi//',  w"  are  alternately  equal.  The 
velocity  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  16,  and  revolving  the  velocities 
as  shown  on  the  right  side  of  the  vertical  line  around  this  vertical 
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Fig.  16. 


aa  an  axis  gives  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  17.  The  minimum  pos- 
sible value  of  Cj"  would  hac;  'm  this  case  the  peripheral  velocity 
would  be 


By  dividing  the  velocity  into  a  number  of   stages,  it  is   pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  peripheral  velocity  very  considerably. 


"^         1        i        S        4      BOO  mi 

Fig.  17. 


The  work  transmitted  to  the  individual  wheels  per  pound  or 
kilogram  of  steam  is 
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c^  —  ci          Ci"— c/'          c,"»-£rj"* 

•     (1) 

2^    •             2^     ■              is 

-  (ci  COS  a.  —  u)u,    -  (c/cos  a'  —  m)  u,    -  (c,"  cos  a"  —  »)  w 


from  which  it  is  evident  that  these  amounts  of  work  decrease 
rapidly. 

\i  friction  be  considered,  then 

and  Wj  =  ^ic, ;  in  the  second  guide  ring  c^'  =  <^'c,  and  in  the 
second  rotating  wheel  «>,'  =  ^w/  ;  similarly  c"  =  ^'c(  and  a^" 


^ 


Fig.  18. 

=  ■^'w{',  (See  Fig.  18),  in  which  the  coefficients  ^,-^;  ^  ^; 
^'  <f"  can  decrease  from  0.7  to  0.85  —  0,9,  as  mentioned  on  page 
18.     The  total  loss  per  pound  or  kilogram  of  steam  is  now 


+  w*-^r=)  +  (-v-^j"*)  +  ^/'n (2) 

and  the  indicated  power 

L,  =  L^-L, (3) 

The  power  can  easily  be  determined  by  help  of  Formula  9, 
Article  9,  after  measuring  for  each  rotating  wheel  the  peripheral 
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component  of  the  absolute  entrance  and  exit  velocities  and  denoting 
them,  as  in  Fig.  18,  by  c^^  c^ ;  ^/,  cj[  ;  and  r/',  c^' ,  As  c^  and  c^ 
are  opposite  in  direction,  we  have  for  the  first  rotating  wheel 


o 


and  for  all  three 


L,  =  -  [^<.  +  f.  +  c:  +  c:  +  c:'  +  cy^ «    .  .  (4) 


In  Fig.  18  the  assumption  was  made  that  the  entrance  and 
exit  angles  in  the  rotating  and  guide  wheels  are  equal.     For  the 


4     6O0  meters 


Fig.  19. 


latter  wheels  these  angles  become  too  great.  To  correct  this, 
Fig.  19  was  constructed  with  the  assumption  that  the  exit  angles 
for  all  wheels  have  the  same  value,  =  a,  while  the  entrance  angles 
are  determined  by  the  velocities  Wi,  «//,  ze//'  and  C2,  c{^  respectively. 
The  expectation  that  the  power  is  largely  increased  by  the  much 
smaller  angle  is  not  fulfilled,  because  the  increase  of  efficiency 
according  to  the  correction  in  Fig.  19  results  only  to  about  5%. 
In  both  cases  it  is  questionable  whether  the  gain  of  power  in  the 
last  rotating  wheel  is  not  absorbed  by  the  increased  work  of  fan 
resistance. 
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DETSRMINATION  OF  CROSS-SECTION. 

TAe  determination  of  cross-section  follows  from  the  assump- 
tion, that  in  the  wheels  the  specific  volume  v  remains  constant. 
The  nozzle  width  determines  the  length  of  the  first  rotating 
blades.  For  the  remainder  the  law  of  continuity  holds,  and  the 
axial  cross-section  had  best  be  constructed  as  if  there  were  full 
peripheral  admission.  If  we  omit  the  constant  r,  and  the  diam- 
eter which  is  the  same  for  all  wheels,  then  Formula  17,  Article 
8tf,  becomes 

^l«^ln   =  ^2^2»  =  <^2/  =  ^^1/  =  ^/^l/  =  ^2'  «'2n'  =  <'^2»' 

—  ^     ^1»       —^1       ^^\n       —^2      *^^2«     • 

In  the  above  a^  and  a  refer  to  the  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the 
guide  wheels,  and  a^  and  a^  to  the  same  for  the  rotating  wheels, 
and  all  are  supposed  to  be  the  ideal  length  for  infinitely  thin 
blades.     Now 


whence, 


Cxn  =  '^Xny 

Cxn     ^"^in 

^2»  =  ^2«» 

^^2«     ~  ^2m 

^'=^1', 

a"  =  a{' , 

<^o'=  ^2> 

a„"  =  a,' . 

The  great  decrease  in  axial  velocities  due  to  friction  necessi- 
tates a  correspondingly  wider  channel.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  velocity  diagrams  of  Fig.  19. 

6.  FEW    PRESSURE    STAGES,    EACH    WITH    A    VELOCITY 

STAGE. 

The  steam  leaving  the  first  rotating  wheel  is  led  by  the  guide 
ring  to  the  next  rotating  wheel  in  which  it  further  expands.  Ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  peripheral  admission  (partial  or  full),  and 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  steam  path,  the  exit  velocity  from 
the  first  rotating  wheel  is  transposed  into  eddy  currents,  that  is, 
the  velocity  is  destroyed,  but  is  made  useful  for  the  second  guide 
wheel. 


7 
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a,  —  ASSUME,    THAT   THE    EXIT    VELOCITY    FOR    THE   TIME 
IS    ENTIRELY    LOST. 

We  shall  neglect  the  change  in  thermal  condition  of  the  steam 
which  is  caused  by  the  loss  of  velocity  c,.  We  may  select  the 
pressure  steps  arbitrarily ;  for  the  ideal  turbine  we  shall  prefer- 
ably so  select  these  steps  that  each  wheel  may  perform  an  equal 
amount  of  work.  To  accomplish  this,  divide  the  area  of  work 
done  (Fig.  20)  into  as  many  parts  as  there  arc  to  be  steps.     F<m- 


Fig.  20. 

each  wheel  the  initial  and  final  pressures  are  now  determined. 
From  these  with  the  peripheral  velocity,  which  may  be  chosen  at 
will,  all  dimensions  may  be  calculated  as  with  the  simple  impulse 
turbine.  Practically  we  must  investigate  whether  or  not  the  total 
work  of  friction  could  be  so  decreased  by  varying  the  pressure 
stages  as  to  increase  the  effective  work,  even  with  a  resulting 
lower  indicated  efficiency.     This  problem  will  be  discussed  later. 

Assume  that  with  a  single  stage  turbine  having  a  peripheral 
velocity  u,  we  attain  an  indicated  efficiency  tj,-,  and  let  i,  be  the 
total  available  work,  that  is,  the  contents  of  the  area  AiA„B^Si 
in  Fig.  20.  The  theoretical  steam  velocity  at  exit  from  the  nozzle, 
with  one  stage  of  expansion,  is  as  before 

o  =  V2irr. (6) 
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If  now  L^  be  divided  into  z  equal  parts,  then  for  a  single  wheel 
the  available  work  is 

Z'  =  ^». 

and  the  corresponding  velocity  is 

^,-V27Z?=./2^=4_    .     .    .     .     (5«) 

V       ^      v^ 

that  is,  the  corresponding  velocities  are  inversely  proportional  ta 
the  square  root  of  the  number  of  stages. 

If  the  same  efficiency  is  desired  for  each  separate  wheel  of  a 
many  stage  turbine  as  for  a  single  stage  expansion,  then  the  peri- 
pheral velocity  should  decrease  in  the  same  ratio,  that  is. 


«'  =  - (6r 

The  loss  of  work  of  the  single  stage  turbine  was  theoretically 

^'=2^ "> 

The  same  for  single  turbines  with  z  stages  is 

and  the  total  loss  is  z  times  as  great,  that  is, 


9 


^/=2> <^^) 


therefore  identical  with  Z,.     If  we  take  into  account  the  change  of 
heat  consumption  and  the  friction  of  the  separate  wheels,  the  rela- 
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tions  are  considerably   changed.    The  specific  volumes  shown  in 

Fig.  20  serve  for  the  calculation 
A       ^    ^     £    M    S  of  the  cross-sections  for  the  indi- 

^4twh-i  vidual  stages  of  an  ideal  turbine. 

peripheral  admission.     If  we 
then    desire,    for    instance,    to 


Rotating  Whtel 


reuide  Wheel  double  the  length  of  the  too  short 
blades  of  any  certain  wheel,  we 
can  do  so  by  choosing  one-half 
peripheral  admission,  and 
so  on. 

13.  —  Assumingy  that  guide  and 
rotating  wheels  follow  on  one 
another  closely,  so  that  the  entire  exit  velocity  c^  from  a  rotating 
wheel  A'  can  all  be  usefully  employed  in  the  next  guide  wheel  B^ 
Fig.  21.  The  number  and  divisions  of  pressure  stages  are  the 
same  as  before.  For  the  calculation  of  the  velocity  c{  at  exit  from 
the  guide  wheel  B  the  equation 


2^ 
still  holds  good  ;  but  it  will  be 


/■'2  __  -  2  r 


(8) 


=  \/?+2^ 


(9) 


greater  than  in  the  previous  case.  From  c{  and  u  we  get  w{y 
W2  and  c{  which  can  be  used  as  before  for  the  calculation  of  the 
next  following  r/',  and  so  on  for  the  remaining  wheels.  This 
method  is  inconvenient  and  the  result  is  more  quickly  reached  if 
for  all  turbines  the  same  velocities,  fj,  w^y  w^,  c^y  and  u  are  given. 
Here  for  the  first  guide  wheel  a  somewhat  larger  drop  of  pressure 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  steam  can  be  immediately  accelerated 
to  the  desired  velocity.  Fig.  7  can  be  used  as  the  velocity  diagram. 
The  steam  enters  the  guide  wheel  of  any  intermediate  turbine  with 
the  exit  velocity  c^  of  the  preceding  rotating  wheel  and  is  acceler- 
ated to  the  velocity  c^ ;  which  necessitates  an  expenditure  of  work 
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L'  =  ^LZLfl .     (10) 

In  the  rotating  wheel  of  an  ideal  turbine  no  losses  occur ;  and  the 
steam  again  flows  away  with  the  velocity  ^2-  Into  the  first  rotating 
wheel  the  steam  flows  with  a  negligible  velocity.  The  acceleration 
to  Ci  absorbs,  therefore,  the  work 


/'/  —    ^1        or  —  ^  ^    -4-2     —   TJ    I      ^2  (VU 


If  in  all  there  are  z  turbines,  then  we  have 


3 


U^U'  +  U{z^l)=^zV-\-^     .     .     .     (12) 

from  which  z  can  be  calculated.  The  velocities  are  to  be  so 
changed  that  z  becomes  a  whole  number.  If  we  subtract  from 
L^  the  value  c^  -*-  2^,  and  if  we  divide  the  remainder  in  z  equal 
parts,  then  the  division  lines  will  give  the  pressures  and  specific 
volumes  that  are  necessary  for  the  calculation  of  the  cross-sec- 
tions.    The  cross-sections  are  then  calculated  as  above. 

In  a  frictionless  turbine  the  lost  work  is  only  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  last  wheel ;  that  is, 

'.  =  1^ •  •  •  (18) 

which  is  very  much  smaller  than  case  a  (in  general  for  many  stage 
turbines  nearly  the  \-i-  z  part  of  the  former).  Hence  theoretically, 
the  previously  described  utilization  of  the  exit  velocity  c^  is  advan- 
tageous ;  but  it  must  be  mentioned  that  in  case  /3,  the  velocities 
of  flow  are  greater  throughout  than  in  case  a,  and  therefore  the 
friction  losses  in  the  channels  are  likewise  increased,  and  the 
theoretical  gain  is  decreased.  This  influence  can  therefore 
be  exactly  noted  only  in  connection  with  the  change  of  heat 
condition. 

The  friction  of  steam  in  the  blade  channels  can  approximately 
be  allowed  for,  if  we  consider  the  value  fZ^,  in  which  the  coeffi- 
cient of  resistance  ^  =s  about  0.26  to  0.40,  as  lost  at  the  start, 
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from  the  total  working  area  L^ .  The  increase  of  velocities  gives 
as  before  Z',  and  in  place  of  equation  12  we  now  have 

(l-?)Zo  =  ^Z'  +  /o (14) 

from  which,  with  the  same  Zo>  ^t  smaller  z  results.  After  /q  is  sub- 
tracted from  Zq  we  would  again  be  able  to  divide  the  remainder 
into  z  parts  in  order  to  get  the  pressures  and  steam  volumes  of  the 
individual  stages ;  but  this  process  is  unreliable  because  the  resis- 
tances would  change  the  heat  conditions,  and  therefore  the  specific 
volumes  of  the  steam. 

We  can  proceed  similarly  if  the  turbine  is  divided  into  several 
groups,  each  with  a  constant  peripheral  velocity. 

C, FEW    PRESSURE    STAGES,     EACH    WITH    SEVERAL    VELOCITY 

STAGES. 

This  type  of  turbine  might  be  explained  by  a  combiiiation  of 
the  discussed  cases  a  and  b.  It  is  known  that  Curtis  uses  such 
repeated  stages.,  generally  with  2  to  3  pressure  stages^  and  each 
with  2  (formerly  also  3)  velocity  stages. 

U.  THE  MANY  STAGE  REACTION  TURBINE. 

These  turbines  are  built  only  with  full  peripheral  admission 
and  closely  succeeding  guide  and  rotating  wheels,  so  that  the  entire 
value  of  the  velocity  c^  is  made  available  for  the  next  following 
stage. 

The  simplest  case  is  a  turbine  with  equal  diameters,  and  hence 
with  constant  peripheral  velocity  for  all  wheels.  The  preliminary 
calculation  of  such  a  turbine  is  easiest  if  we  also  specify  c^fWif  W2, 
and  C2  equal  for  all  wheels,  as  for  instance,  according  to  Fig.  10 ; 
and  otherwise  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  as  with  the  many  stage 
impulse  turbine.  For  any  system  composed  of  guide  and  rotat- 
ing wheels  we  get : 

For  the  work  in  the  guide  wheel  necessary  to  accelerate  the 
velocity  ^2  (exit  velocity  from  the  preceding  rotating  wheel)  to  Tj, 
the  equation 
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in  the  rotating  wheel  for  acceleration  from  Wi  to  w^^  the  work 
used  is 

^«  -       2^      ' ^^^ 

and  for  each  in  between  system  (guide  and  rotating  wheels), 

U  =Z/+  Li (8) 

For  the  first  guide  wheel  the  velocity  is  to  be  increased  from 
the  existing  small  value  in  the  preceding  chamber  to  Tj,  and  we 
must  apply  the  work 

^>"  =  27' W 

in  the  first  rotating  wheel  L{  remains  in  both  together,  therefore 

2  2  2 

=  Z/  +  Z,'  +  ^=Z'  +  g (6) 

The  entire  turbine  with  z  stages  consumes  the  work 

Zo  =  i:"  +  (^-l)Z'  =  irZ'+|?^      .     .     .     .     (6) 

from  which  z  can  be  calculated.     We  shall  again  subtract 

/  H 

from  Zq,  and  divide  the  remainder  in  z  equal  parts,  in  order  to  get 
the  pressures  and  the  specific  volumes  for  the  calculation  of  the 
cross-sections. 
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The  indicated  work  for  the  ideal  turbine  per  unit  weight  (pound 
or  kilog^m)  of  steam  is 

A  =  A-/o (7) 

Friction  can  approximately  be  taken  into  account  as  with  the 
impulse  turbine. 

The  design  of  the  turbine  in  its  actual  constructive  form,  with 
many  gradations  of  peripheral  and  steam  velocities,  will  be  shown 
in  Article  29. 


12.  COMPARISON  OF  VELOCITIES  AND  THE  NUMBER    OF 
STAGES  IN  IMPULSE  AND  REACTION   TURBINES. 

For  the  single  stage  impulse  turbine  we  had 

c^^'^^rjL, (1) 

and  with  normal  exit  from  the  rotating  wheel 

u  =  ^  Ci  cos  a (2) 

For  the  single  stage  reaction  turbine  with  one-half  degree 
of  reaction  {L^  =  \  Zq)  and  c^  =  0,  under  similar  conditions  we 
had 

and 

u'  =  c{  cos  a  =  «  V2 (4) 

That  is,  the  single  stage  reaction  turbine  works   with   about  1.4 
times  as  great  a  peripheral  velocity  as  the  impulse  turbine. 

For  the  many  stage  impulse  turbine,  according  to  system  )8, 
and  omitting  c^  -s-  2^,  we  have 
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We  shall  assume  for  simplicity  normal  exit  from  the  rotating 
wheel,  which  would  for  Fig.  7  bring  the  condition 


2  //  =  ^1  cos  a    ••«•«••     (6) 
Then 

and  Formula  10,  Article  10*  gives 


^ 2^"7"'  2^ ^'' 

For  similar  axial  exit  for  the  many  stage  reaction  turbine  we 
have  (all  velocities  given  a  subscript)  and  with  the  further  sim- 
plification that 


w'  =  c{  cos  a (8) 

Therefore 

and  according  to  Formulae  1  and  2,  Article  8, 

^^=—27  27'  ^'  -         2^  27' 

therefore 

,/2 


-L    -i.1    -i.2    -  ^. 


From  which 


If  we  make  u^  u'  ^  then 


^  =  —  =^  —  J (9) 


-=i (i<>) 
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at  the  same  time  Foimulse  6  and  8  give  with  equal  a : 

that  is,  with  the  same  peripheral  velocity  the  impulse  turbine  has 
only  one-half  as  many  stages  as  the  reaction  motor^  still  the  steam 
velocities  are  about  twice  as  large. 

Let  at  another  time  ^  =  y,  then  follows  from  Formulae  7  and  9, 

«'  r- 

«  =  -— :     and     Cx  =s  Ca  V 2 , 

V2 

that  is,  with  the  same  number  of  stages  the  peripheral  velocity  of 
the  impulse  turbine  is  about  1.4  times  as  small,  and  the  steam 
velocity  1.4  times  as  large ,  as  by  using  the  one-half  reaction  degree. 


B.  THE  RADIAL  TURBINES. 

The  radial  turbines  can,  in  the  first  approximation,  be  judged 
according  to  the  formulae  of  axial  steam  admission,  as  the  action  of 
centrifugal  force  is  negligible  with  the  generally  very  short  blades. 
Only  with  many  stage  turbines  can  this  effect  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem as  an  important  correction,  which  will  be  discussed  further  on. 


>*2    '  I 


\  » 


II. 

THEORY  OF  THE  STEAM  TURBINE 

THERMODYNAMICALLY 

CONSIDERED. 


A.  THE  STEADY  FLOW  OF  STEAM. 

13.  NOTATIONS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 

The  specific  b«at  of  water  is,  according  to  Regnault, 

^  =  1  +  0.00004  /  -f  0.0000009  /'....     (1) 
in  which  /  is  the  temperature  in  degrees  Centigrade.     Or 

^  =  1  +  0.000022  (/  -  32)  +  0.0000005  (/  -  32)^ 

when  /  is  the  temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

To  heat  1  pound  (or  kilogram)  of  water  from  0°  to  /°,  we  need 
the  heat  ^ 

q  =   Ccdt (2) 

When  the  water  reaches  the  boiling  point  at  pressure  /  and 
temperature  t,  the  "  external  heat  of  vaporization  "  necessary  for 
total  vaporization  at  constant  pressure  is, 

r=  607 -0.708/ (3) 

in  the  French  units ; 

f=  1092  -  0.708  (/- 32) 

in  the  English  units. 

To  change  1  pound  (or  kilogram)  of  water  of  0°  temperature 
to  a  mixture  of  x  pounds  (or  kilograms)  of  steam,  and  ( 1  —  jr) 

48 
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pounds  (or  kilograms)  of  water  of  the  temperature  ^  at  a  constant 
kept  pressure,  requires  the  addition  of  the  heat 

X,  =  ?H-xr (4) 

For  51?  =  1 ;  in  French  units 

\  =  606.5  -f  0.306  / (5) 

in  English  units 

X  =  1091.7  -f  0.306  (/  -  32) 

With  complete  vaporization  at  constant  pressure  one  pound 
(or  kilogram)  of  steam,  increasing  its  volume  from  a^to  7/  =  a-  +  a^ 
performs  the  work 

/(^-^o)  =po- (6) 

which  was  taken  from  the  heat  of  vaporization.     As  "internal 

energy"  of  the  steam,  there  remains  in  latent  form  the  heat 

quantity 

«  —  «o  =  X  —  Ap  a-  =  q  -{-  p (7) 

in  which  p  =  r  —  Ap  <t  and  is  called  the  "  internal  heat  of  vaporiza- 
tion," and  Uq  is  the  unknown  energy  of  the  water  at  0°  C.  With 
incomplete  vaporization  to  the  quality  of  steam  x^  we  have  per 
pound  (or  kilogram), 

u  —  u^==q-hxp (8) 

In  the  superheated  territory  we  take  the  specific  heat  at  constant 
pressure  and  constant  volume  c^  and  c^  as  imchanged ;  that  is 

Cp  =  0.48,     .    c,  =  0.369,         ^  =  1.3     .     .     .     (9) 


^v 


in  spite  of  the  fact  that  late  observations  have  shown  without  doubt 
an  increase  with  rising  temperature.  As,  therefore,  the  obtained 
values  differ  very  greatly  from  one  another,  a  dependable  value  is 
impossible  at  this  time. 

As  condition  equation,  we  shall  choose  the  formula  derived  on 
page  3, 

p(v  +  0.0084)  =  46.7  T  .     .     .     ,     ,     (10) 
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expressed  in  meter  kilogram  units,  or 

f  (!■  + 0.0084)  =85.1  r 

expressed  in  foot-pound  units. 

If  we  heat  superheated  steam  at  constant  volume,  then  the 
added  heat  increases  the  internal  energy ;  that  is, 

«-u'~c.{T-T') (11) 

in  which  «'  and  T'  stand  for  the  condition  of  saturated  steam. 

To  change  1  [>ound  (or  kilogram)  of  water  at  ©"C.  (32°  F.)  into 
superheated  steam  at  the  temperature  t"  at  constant  pressure,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  the  heat 

\  =  ?  +  r  +  Cp  (/  -  /') (12) 

in  which  f  is  the  temperature  of  saturated  steam. 

14.    FUNDAMENTAL   EQUATIONS   OF   THERHODYNAHICS. 

ZEDHBR'S   FORHITLA. 
We  shall  take,  in  Fig.  22,  any  two  cross-sections  .(4,  and  A^  of 
the  steam  flow  in  a  steady  working  turbine,  and  let  p,  and  p^  be  the 
existing  pressures  in  A^  and  A^,  Wy  and  w^  the  velocities,  «,  and  u, 
the  (internal)  energies  or  capacity  of  doing  work  per  pound  (or 
kilogram),  Vy  and  v^  the  volumes  per  pound  (or  kilogram),  F,and 
J^j  the  cross-sections.     During  the  time  element  di,  between  the 
places  Ai  and  Aj,  the  external  "  useful "  work  G  E  dt  is  performed 
and  the  heat  quantity  G  Q,  dt  (through  conduction  and  radiation)  is 
carried  away  to  the  outside.    The 
cross-section  Ay  A^  moved  during 
this  time  to  By  B^,  and  a  steam 
mass  of  Gd/  pounds  (or  kilograms) 
flows  through  them.     The  total 
energy  of  the  enclosed  quantity  of 
steam  between  Ai  and  A^  at  the 
beginning  of  the  time  element  is 
found  again  in  the  total  energy  at  -p..      „„ 

the  end  of  the  time  element  and 

in  the  work  given  up  to  the  outside  as  well  as  in  the  heat  quantity 
carried  away.     The  total  energy  of  the  quantity  of  steam  enclosed 


r- 
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between  A2  and  Bi  is,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  equally 
large,  and  can  be  omitted  from  the  equation.  We  shall  add  to  the 
useful  work  that  amount  which  is  performed  by  the  surface  pres- 
sure in  the  moved  cross-sections  A^  and  /42,  either  positively  or 
negatively,  and  get,  neglecting  the  always  small  work  against  grav- 
ity due  to  the  existing  differences  of  heights,  the  equation 

Gdtu^+A-'^dt=^AGEdt+GQ,dt  +  Gdtu^ 

/^      2 

-^-A ~  dt  +  A  F2P2  ^2  dt—A  Fipi  Wi  dty 

in  which  A  =  -^^  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  g 
stands  for  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.     If  we  take  care  that 


G  = 


Fx  Wi     F2  w< 


2 


and  substituting  for  F^  Wi  and  F2  w^  in  these  equations,  we  get 


TO  I   2" 


The  steam  can,  at  Ai  and  A2,  be  in  the  wet,  saturated  or  super- 
heated condition  ;  in  all  cases 

\  ::s  u  +  Apv, 

is  the  heat  which  1  pound  (or  kilogram)  of  water  at  0°  C.  tempera- 
ture must  have  brought  to  it  to  change  it  at  constant  pressure/ 
into  steam  at  condition/?'.  If  this  steam  is  just  dry  "saturated,*^ 
then  A.  would  correspond  with  the  Ma/  heat  of  vaporization  in  the 
formula  of  Zeuner,  if  we  neglect,  what  is  allowable  in  all  steam 
turbine  problems,  the  specific  volume  of  water  as  compared  to  that 
of  saturated  steam. 

For  moist  steam,  if  we  denote  with  o-  the  increase  of  volume  of 
saturated  steam,  the  following  approximately  holds  good  : 

X=  w  +  ^/jrcr  =  ^ -h  ;irp -h  ^/;ror  =  ^  4- ;rr     .      (1^) 

For  superheated  steam  we  write 

Apv^  Ap  {v  —  ?/)  +  Api/y 
and  get 

u  +  Apv-=u'  +c„(T-  T)  +Ap{v--  2/)  +Apt/, 
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in  which  the  letters  with  primes  refer  to  the  limit  curve  or  curve 
of  constant  steam  weight.     From  the  condition  equation  follows 

Ap(v-^i/)^AR{T^  T)  =  {c^  -  c,)  (r-  T) 
and 

v!  +  Ap  1/  is  also  equal  to  q  +  r, 
so  that  finally 

\=7i  +  Apv=^g  +  r  +  Cp{T'  -  T)  .     .     .     (la) 

which  also  satisfies,  in  fact,  the  above  definition  for  superheated 
steam. 

The  value  X  we  shall  call,  as  Mollier  has  done,  the  heat  con- 
tents per  pound  (or  kilogram)  at  constant  pressure;  also,  sometimes 
the  total  heat  of  steam. 

The  fundamental  law  is  then, 

x,-x,  =  ^^  +  a  +  ^[g-g]  .    .    .    (1*) 

or  in  words : 

The  decrease  of  the  heat  contents  is  equal  to  the  heat  value  of 
the  gained  "  useful  work^*'  plus  the  heat  carried  away  to  the  outside 
plus  the  increase  of  kinetic  energy  per  pound  (or  kilogram)  of 
steam* 

If  steam  flow  takes  place  without  heat  loss  and  without  giving 
up  useful  worky  we  get 


-AK-^^ (2) 


W^  Wi     _ 

or  in  words :  The  increase  of  flow  energy  is,  with  adiabatic  flow 
without  doing  work,  equal  to  the  work  of  the  decrease  of  heat 
contents  per  pound  (or  kilogram)  of  steam. 

Equation  2  becomes  (approximately)  applicable  for  the  flow  in 
a  nozzle  and  a  single  guide  wheel  or  rotating  wheel  channel. 

The  second  fundamental  formula  is  obtained  when  we  apply  the 
energy  equation  to  the  quantity  of  steam  in  an  infinitely  small  volume 
element  of  the  steam  stream,  that  is,  on  the  relative  movement  of 


*  Formula  \b  was  first  derived  by  Zeuner ;  and  we  in  technical  literature  must 
thank  Prof.  Mollier  for  the  very  useful  introduction  of  Gibbs*  *'  Heat  function  for 
constant  pressure/*  X.     Mollier  gave  it  the  term  **  heat  contents." 
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its  mass  particles  towards  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  element.  We 
must,  to  accomplish  this,  imagine  the  so-called  rejuvenating  forces 
of  the  relative  motion  (centrifugal  forces,  etc.)  acting  upon  the 
mass  particles,  but  the  center  of  gravity  remaining  at  rest.  The 
internal  energy  experiences  in  a  time  element  the  increase  dG .  du, 
the  work  of  the  surface  forces  is  —  dGp  dv,  corresponding  to  the 
expansion  dG .  dv  of  the  element.  The  additional  forces  mentioned 
do  not  assist  the  work,  because  the  center  of  gravity  remains  in 
relative  rest.  The  increase  of  kinetic  energy  (for  the  movement 
relative  to  the  center  of  gravity)  is  of  the  infinitely  small  higher 
order  and  can  be  omitted.  The  'added  heat  consists  of  dQy  which 
was  taken  from  the  surrounding,  and  the  value  dRy  which  appears 
as  heat  caused  by  the  change  of  the  friction  work  against  the 
walls,  or  by  the  inner  eddy  current  work.  (See  the  unusually  clear 
demonstration  by  Grashof,  Theoret.  Maschinenlehre,  Vol.  I,  p. 
61).  If  we  use  the  law  of  energy  somewhat  in  the  form :  The 
added  heat  serves  to  increase  the  internal  energy  and  to  overcome 
the  surface  forces,  we  would  get 


dQ  +  dR  ^  du  +  Apdv 


(3) 


If  dQ  =  0  as  well  as  dR  =  0,  then  the  steam  goes  through  a 
frictionless  adiabatic  change  of  condition.  \i  only  dQ  =  0,  then 
there  will  be  no  heat  added  from  the  outside,  but  the  change  of 
condition  is  nevertheless  not,  as  in  the  former  sense,  adiabatic. 


'^ 


14a.    THE  WORK  OF   FRICTION  AND  THE  LOSS  OF 

KINETIC  ENERGY. 

Let  us  now  consider  an  adiabatic  flow  without  resistance,  with 
the  initial  condition /iZ/j  and  the  final  condition  p^  v^y  Fig.  23.     Let 

the  final  velocity  be  w^y  the  heat 
contents  \i\  these  values  are  re- 
lated according  to  the  formula 


zv 


'2 


W? 


Fig.  23. 


With  this  we  shall  compare  a  flow 
with  the  same  initial  condition,  but 
experiencing  resistances  which,  with 
the  same  final  pressure  p^y  will  give 
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a  diflFerent  volume  v^,  a  different  and  smaller  velocity  ze/,,  and  a 
different  steam  contents  Xg,  for  which  the  formula 

Z 

holds  good.  The  loss  of  kinetic  energy  -^,  which  alone  is  of  im- 
portance is 

1  wP      w^       1 

or  Z  =  Xj  —  Xj' (4) 

that  is,  the  heat  value  of  the  loss  of  energy  (Z)  is  that  quantity 
of  heat  necessary  to  change  one  pound  {or  kilogram)  of  steam  from 
the  final  condition  of  frictionless  adiabatic  expansion  into  the  actual 
final  condition. 

Equation  3  can  also  be  written  in  the  form 

dQ  +  dR  =  du  +  Adpv  —Avdp  —  d\  —  Avdp  .     (3^2) 

If  dQ  =  0,  and  dR  =  0,  that  is,  the  flow  is  without  resistance, 
then  the  integration  between  A^  and  A^  gives 

i2' 


0 


=  V-^-/  Ai^  dp. 


in  which  ?/  is  a  corresponding  volume  to  p  on  the  curve  A^A^, 
When  dQ  ^  0   but    dR  >  0,  then 

»2 


/?  =  Xj  -  ^1  -  /  Avdp, 


in  which  v  refers  to  AiA2f  that  is,  the  actual  expansion  line.    After 
subtracting  we  have 

or  if  the  integration  order  is  reversed  to  get  rid  of  the  negative 
sign, 

R  =  \-7^'  -hA  f  (v-z'^)  dp. 

Referring  to  Fig.  23,  it  follows : 
R  =  Z  -¥  heat  value  of  the  work-area  Ai  A^  A{    .     .     .     {Zb) 
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that  is,  R  and  Z  are  not  at  all  identical ;  but  rather  the  effective 
loss  of  kinetic  energy  compared  to  the  frictionlcss  adiabatic  ex- 
pansion is  the  contents  of  the  work-area  A^A^A^  less  than  the 
value  of  the  work  of  friction  {and  eddy  currents).  These  phe- 
nomena can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  work  of  friction  is 
always  immediately  changed  into  heat,  and  for  this  reason  can  still 
give  in  the  following  time  element  an  addition  to  the  useful  work. 
From  equation  Za  in  combination  with  equation  1,  taking  £  =  0 
and  Q,  =  0,  results  the  known  formula, 

K,->..A{^-^.-Af'.^/,-R.     .     (3.) 

which  expresses    the  generalization  of   the   formula  of  de  Sainl- 
Vinant. 

15.   THE   ENTROPY   TABLE. 

In  oi-der  to  simplify  the  calculations  of  the  change  of  condition 
of  steam  in  the  turbine,  the  entropy  of  steam  is  drawn  in  the  well- 


fntrapn — 


^t^ 


Fig.  24. 

known  manner  in  Table  I  as  a  function  of  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture, and  calculated  for  the  superheated  territory  with  the  constant 
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value  Cp  =  0.48  of  the  specific  heat  for  constant  pressure.  The 
table  is  made  more  complete  by  adding  the  lines  v  =  constant  and 
X  =  constant,  so  that  any  condition  given  in  terms  of  /  and  x  or 
by  /  and  T,  the  entropy,  the  volumes  and  the  heat  of  steam  can 
immediately  be  read.  The  line  v  =  constant  shows  at  the  limit 
curve  or  curve  of  constant  steam  weight  a  break,  because  the  values 
which  were  until  now  considered  reliable  do  not  agree  with  the 
values  of  Tumlirs-Battelliy  which  were  used  in  the  superheated 
territory,  and  it  appeared  advisable  without  making  any  correction 
experiments  to  let  this  difference  simply  stand  as  it  is. 

In  the  entropy  table  the  entire  changes  of  condition  of  the 
flowing  steam,  but  especially  the  "  heat  of  friction  "  R  and  the 
"  heat  loss  '*  Z,  can  now  be  represented  as  follows,  Fig.  24. 

Let  the  initial  condition  in  the  superheated  territory  be  fixed  at 
Ax ;  the  adiabatic  frictionless  expansion  to  the  prescribed  final 
pressure  p<i  leads  to  the  point  A^,  which  lies  vertically  beneath 
A^y  while  the  true  final  condition  is  represented  by  A^,  Ac- 
cording to  our  explanation,  A^  represents  the  "normal  condi- 
tion," water  at  0''  C.  (32°  F.),  we  have 

^2  ^^  Area  /{.^  Aqi>i  Cj^j^j   yi^ , 

Xj  =        "       yig  /iQ ^'2  ^2-^2-^2    -^0  > 
\2  =        "       Aq  Aq£?2^2A2  Ai    Aq, 

and    it  follows   from    what    has   been    said,    that    with   adiabatic 
(frictionless)  flow 

the  ^* available  "  steam  heat  at  Xj—  Xj'  =  Area  B^B^  CiAiA./  Cj^j* 
the  loss  of  kinetic  energy  (in  heat  measure)  for  the  true  change  of 
condition-*?  =  X-j  —  Xj'  =  vertically  sectioned  area^2'-^2^2"^i"> 
the  actual  work  of  friction    (in  heat  measure)  R  =  slanting  sec- 
tioned area  A^A^A^' A{' A^. 

The  same  holds  good,  if  A  is  exchanged  with  Dy  for  a  change  of 
condition  in  the  saturated  territory. 

With  this  representation  the  reader  should  become  well  ac- 
quainted, because  future  developments  depend  upon  it. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  velocity  in  A2 ,  we  take  it  from  the 
diagram,  on  whichever  of  the  curves  plotted  for  X^  =  constant,  A^ 
is  situated  ;  the  difference  Xj  —  X2  gives  the  increase  of  kinetic  en- 

1    IV 

ergy,  therefore,  for  instance,  we  have  if  w^  equal  0,  the  value -.  ^^ 


or 
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16.   EXPERIMENTS  WITH   STEAM   IN  NOZZLES. 

THE  EXPERIMEIITAL   APPARAT1T8. 

Fig.  25  consists  of  the  actual  nozzle  with  a  centrally  lo- 
cated thin  measuring  tube,  one  end 
of  which  is  closed,  the  other  con- 
nected with  a  manometer  or  vacuum 
gauge ;  in  the  middle  the  tube  has 
a  1  to  1.5  mm.  (0.04  to  0.06  in.) 
diameter  hole  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis.  By  means  of  the  micrometer 
screw  this  tube  can  be  moved  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  and  the  meas- 
uring opening  brought  to  any  position 
of  the  nozzle  a.\is.  We  also  find  along 
the  cone  nozzle,  holes  bored  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall  of  the  nozzle  ;  these 
are  also  connected  with  manometers. 

THE  HEASUSEMENT  OF  PRESSDRE. 
The  measurement  of  pressure  must 
be  tested  as  to  its  reliability,  for  as  can 
be  seen,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  place  a 
measuring  opening  tangentially  to  the 
flow  of  steam,  but  the  position  and  the 
condition  of  the  edges  of  the  opening 
may  be  responsible  for  a  disturbing 
effect.  There  were,  among  others,  two 
measuring  tubes  used  of  5  mm.  (0.2 
in.)  outside  diameter  which  had  in 
a  middle  thick  walled  part,  holes  about 
1.2  mm.  (0.047  in.)  diameter  drilled 
at  45°  to  the  axis  as  in  Fig.  26.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  a  whirl  devel- 
oped with  back  pressure  due  to  the 
sharp  corners  of  the  holes  as  shown 
Fie  25  ^y  "•  ^"'^  ^''^y  S^ve  on  this  account  a 
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Steam  flow 


Fig.  26. 


higher  pressure  reading  than  the  holes  as  shown  by  d.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  readings  of  a  were  as  much  higher  than 
the  true  existing  pressure  at  the  orifice  as  those  of  d  were  lower. 
The  intermediate  readings  of  the 
ordinary  (thin  walled)  tube,  with 
holes  bored  normally,  could  not 
materially  differ  from  the  true  pres- 
sures. The  difference  between  the 
measured  pressures  of  the  tubes 
with  a  and  6  holes  was  within  the 
limits  of  the  vacuum  5  to  10  mm. 
(0.2  to  0.4  in.)  mercury  column, 
and  increased  at  about  2  to  3 
atmospheres  absolute  (29  to  40 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  absolute)  to  0.15  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (2.13  lb.  per  sq. 
in.),  and  with  higher  pressures  (and  correspondingly  smaller  steam 
velocities)  decreased  again.  Nearly  the  same  results  were  had  by 
the  introduction  of  sloping  holes  in  the  wall  of  the  wide  end  of 
the  nozzle.  These  figures  show  how  exact  the  following  reported 
experiments  were.  , 

THE  RESISTANCE  TO  FLOW. 

The  resistance  to  flow,  especially  the  loss  of  flow  energy  up  to 
any  certain  cross-section/, ,  can  be  mathematically  found  with  the 
assumption  that  the  pressures  and  the  velocities  at  the  individual 
points  of  a  cross-section  are  of  suflSciently  little  varying  values,  to 
allow  the  introduction  of  an  average  value.  This  is  proved  so  far  as 
the  pressure  goes  for  the  case  of  unopposed  expansion  in  the  experi- 
ments on  the  nozzle  I  used,  in  which  the  observed  pressure  in  the 
centrally  located  tube  varied  only  slightly  from  the  observed  pres- 
sures at  the  walls  of  the  nozzle  at  the  points  where  holes  were  bored. 
Let /i, /,,jr,,  be  the  pressure,    temperature,    quality  of  steam 

at  the  beginning  of  the  nozzle  (observed), 
/j.  be  the  observed  pressure  in  cross-section /j.. 

G  be  the   steam  weight  flowing  through  in  pounds 

per  second  (or  kilograms  per  second). 
X,  be  the  total  heat  of  steam  at  the  beginning  of  the 

nozzle. 
Wi  be  the  velocity  at  the  beginning  of  the  nozzle. 
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In  the  cross-section  /,  the  steam  is  wet,  with  the  unknown 
quality  of  steam  x: 

K^q^xr (4) 

The  energy  equation  gives 

w  ^  w? 


2^  2^ 


Equilibrium  requires 


f  w  f  uu 

G  =  -^^^^ ,  or  approximately  =  "i^-^      ...     (6) 


v^  xa- 


where  <r  is  the  difference  of  volume  of  1  pound  (or  kilogram)  of 
steam  from  1  pound  (or  kilogram)  of  water  under  similar  conditions. 
We  place  x  from  equation  6  in  equation  5  and  get 

from  which  W:,  can  be  deduced.     Wi  is  determined  by  the  initial 

conditions  and  by  G ;  the  value  ^—  gives  for  the  experiments  an 

unimportant  correction. 
From  equation  6  we  find 

and  finally 

Now  we  can  calculate  in  the  well-known  way  or  take  from  the 
entropy  table  the  quality  of  steam  x'  by  adiabatic  expansion 
from  the  initial  conditions  to  the  pressure  pj. ,  and  obtain 

The  loss  of  energy  is  according  to  equation  4 
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Z  =  X,  -  X/  =  (;i:  -  x')  r. 

We  show  in  Fig.  27  curves  of  pressure  in  the  investigated 
nozzle  with  adiabatic,  and  with  changes  of  condition  of  10%  and 
20%  energy  loss.  The  small  end  of  the  nozzle  was  somewhat 
irregular,  therefore  less  useful  for  measurements  with  high  pressure. 
The  observations  *  are  on  this  account  only  given  for  the  enlarged 
parts  and  correspond  to  the  initial  value  /i  =  10.48  kg.  per  sq. 
cm.    (149  lb.    per   sq.    in.);   /^  =  198°  C.    (388.4°    F.),   that   is. 


Kg,  per  §q.  em 


19         U         it         10         9 
Di$tano9  along  the  Noxxle  Axle 


Fig.  27.     Fall  of  Pressure  in  the  Nozzle. 


0  Holes  in  the  measuring  tube  sloping  against   the  stream  (pressure   readings  too 

large). 
# Holes  in  the  measuring  tube  at  right  angles. 

O  Holes  in  the  measuring  tube  sloping  with  the  stream  (pressure  readings  too  8malI)L 
# Pressure  at  the  rim  of  the  stream  (holes  at  right  angles). 
Curve      I :   Adiabatic  flow  without  resistance. 
II :   Flow  with  10%  energy  loss. 
Ill:       "        «     20%      "  « 


«* 


*  In  these  and  the  foUowing  experiments  I  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Keller  and 
Merenda. 
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a  slight  superheating  to  do  away  with  the  doubt  that  moisture  ex- 
isted in  the  steam.  The  measuring  tube  had  a  diameter  of  5  mm. 
(0.2  in.),  and  the  outside  end  towards  the  place  where  the  steam 
entered  was  cooled  by  having  cold  water  poured  upon  it.  Still,  it 
may  have  expanded  more  or  less  during  the  course  of  the  experi- 
ment, so  that  we  find  here  a  further  source  of  error. 

An  intermediate  diameter  of  the  nozzle  can  be  represented  by  the 
formula 

rf=  12.19+  -r^mm., 

6.485 

where  L  is  the  distance  of  the  cross-section  from  the  head  end  of 
the  nozzle  (in  mm.),  between  the  limits  Z  =  60  and  160  mm.     Or 

^/ =0.48  +  -^  in. 
-     6.485 

when  L  is  expressed  in  inches  between  the  limits  L  =  2.4  and  6.3 
in.  For  smaller  values  of  L  the  meridian  lines  were  not  true, 
straight  lines. 

The  steam  weight  flowing  through  per  second  was  G  =  0.153 
kg.  (0.34  lb.).  The  narrowest  part  of  the  nozzle  had  a  diameter 
of  12.5  mm.  (0.5  in.).  From  this  we  have  by  applying  Zeuner's 
formula  for  saturated  steam, 

G  =  199/  ./^  =  0.151  kg.  per  sec, 

V  ^1 

or  in  English  units, 

C=  43.25/  A^  =  0.33  lb.  per  sec. 

The  slight  superheating  causes,  therefore,  an  increase  of  the 
constant  factor ;  but  only  of  about  1.5  per  cent.,  while  Lewieki 
found  6  per  cent,  for  high  degree  of  superheating. 

To  represent  the  course  of  pressures  of  adiabatic  flow  without 
resistance,  we  calculate  at  any  pressure  p^  the  quality  of  steam  x 
of  the  adiabatic  expansion,  the  heat  of  steam 


\J  =  q  +  XT, 
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and  we  get  with  the  initial  heat  of  steam  X^,  the  velocity  w  from 
the  formula 

by  omitting  the  very  small  initial  steam  velocity.  The  specific 
volume  V  is  very  nearly  x  <r,  and  the  "  continuity  equation  "  Gv  ^fw 
gives  the  cross-section  /,  from  which  the  corresponding  distance 
along  the  nozzle  axis  (taking  into  account  the  cross-section  of  the 
measuring  tube)  can  be  found. 

In  order  to  represent  the  change  of  pressure  when,  for  instance, 
f  per  cent,  is  taken  as  energy  loss,  we  calculate  as  above.  The 
quality  of  steam  increases  for  the  intermediate  pressure  p^  the  value 

r 

so  that 

jr^  =  ;r  -I-  Ajr, 

and  the  velocity  is  taken  from  the  equation 

^^g-'=(l-?)(\-X/). 
So  we  get  for  the  nozzle  used  the  following  values :  —  * 

I.     ADIABATIC    FLOW    WITHOUT    RESISTANCE. 

In  the  French  Units, 

Pressure /,  =«          2  1.5  1  0.7  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

Quality  of  Steam      .     .  jc  =  0.9172  0.0026  0.8828  0.8668 
Velocity      .....  7*;  =    764.2  823.0  804.6  950.2   m. 
Distance  along  the  noz- 
zle axis Z  =      10.8  28.2  42.7  58.2   mm. 

Pressure /,  «=        0.5  0.3  0.2  0.1    kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

Quality  of  Steam      .     ,  x^  0.8532  0.8320  0.8175  0.7935 

Velocity te;  =    997.2  1070  1111  1184   m. 

Distance  along  the  noz- 
zle axis Z  «      76.9  107.6  140.0  209.0   mm. 


n^mt  ■ 


*  For  these  and  further  calculations  a  slide  rule  was  used ;  as  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  steam  tables  it  was  useless  to  work  to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy. 
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In  the  Engiisk  Units, 

Pressure /.  »    28.44  21.33  14.22  9.954   lb.  per  sq.  in. 

QuaUty  of  Steam     .    .  x »  0.9172  0.9025  0.8828  0.8668 

Velocity w^     2607  2700  2986           3117  ft. 

Distance  along  the  noz- 
zle axis    Z«    0.780  1.110  1.681  2.291  in. 

Pressure p,^    7.110  4.266  2.844           1.422  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Quality  of  Steam      .    .  jr « 0.8632  0.8320  0.8175  0.7935 

Velocity w »     3272  3511  8645           3886  ft. 

Distance  along  the  noz- 
zle axis    Z  »    2.988  4.236  5.512  8.228  in. 


II.  FLOW  WITH  TEN  PER  CENT.  LOSS  OF  ENERGY. 

In  the  French  Units. 

Pressure /« «           1  0.7         0.5  0.3  0.2   kg.  per  sq.  cm 

QuaUty  of  Steam     .    .     jr  «  0.9007  0.8868   0.8760  0.8564  0.8438 

Velocity w=    848.8  901.5     946.2  1010        1054   m. 

Distance  along  the  noz- 
zle axis     Z »      46.6  63.2      81.7  115.6  149.0  mm. 

In  the  English  Units. 

Pressure /. «    14.22  9.954     7.110  4.266  2.844  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

QuaUty  of  Steam     ,     .     x  =^  0.9007  0.8868  0.8760  0.8564  0.8438 

Velocity w  =     2785  2958     3105  3314  3458  ft. 

Distance  along  the  noz- 
zle axis    Z«   1.835  2.488    3.217  4.552  5.867   in. 


I 


III.     FLOW    WITH    TWENTY    PER  CENT.  LOSS    OF    ENERGY. 

In  the  French  Units, 

Pressure /,  =            1         0.7  0.5  0.3  0.2    kg.  per  sq  .cm. 

Quality  of  Steam    .    .      x=  0.9186    0.9068  0.8968  0.8808  0.8701 

Velocity w«    800.3      850.0  892.2  953.2  994.2   m. 

Distance  along  the  noz- 
zle axis    Z»      51.5        68.8  88.3  113.9  159.4   mm. 

In  the  English  Units. 

Pressure /. ->    14.22      9.954  7.110  4.266  2.844    lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Quality  of  Steam      .    .     jc  =  0.9186   0.9068  0.8968  0.8808  0.8701 

Velocity w  =     2626      2789  2928  3127  3262  ft. 

Distance  along  the  noz- 
zle axU    Z  =    2.028    2.709  3.477  4.484  6.276  in. 
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The  experiments  gave  the  following  values  of  the  pressures  in 
the  observed  parts  of  the  nozzle : 


A.       MEASURING    TUBE  WITH  HOLES     SLOPING    AGAINST    THE    STREAM. 

/ft  the  French  Units, 
Distance  in  the 

nozzle  axis    .  Z  »      51  54  57  60  64           60  mm. 

Pressure  .     .     .  /. »  0.945  0.922  0.857  0.804  0.728      0.654  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

Distance  in  the 

nozzle  axis    .  Z  »       74  84  94  106  114      125.5  mm. 

Pressure .     .     .  /.  -  0.599  0.536  0.462  0.355  0.337      0.306  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

Distance  in  the 

nozzle  axis    .  Z »     129  134  144  153  156         164  mm. 

Pressure  .     .     .  /,  -  0.289  0.272  0.257  0.235  0.231      0.222  kg.  per.  sq.  cm. 

In  the  English  Units. 

Distance  in  the  ^ 

nozzle  axis    .  Z  «  2.008  2.126  2.244  2.363  2.520      2.716  in. 

Pressure  .     .     .  /,  «  13.44  13.11  12.19  11.44  10.35      9.445  lb.  per.  sq.  in. 

Distance  in  the 

nozzle  axis  Z  «  2.913  3.308  3.701  4.174  4.489      4.941  in. 

Pressure .     .     .  /.  -  8.519  7.624  6.570  6.049  4.793      4.352  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Distance  in  the 

nozzle  axis    .  Z  =  5.079  6.276  5.670  6.024  6.142      6.457  in. 

Pressure.     .     .  /.«  4.111  3.869  3.655  3.343  3.285      3.158  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


B.      NORMAL    MEASURING    TUBE    WITH    HOLES   AT    RIGHT   ANGLES    TO 

THE   AXIS. 

In  the  French  Units. 
Distance  in  the 

nozzle  axis   .     Z  «    56.7  63  74  84  94      105.6  mm. 

Pressure  .    .     .    /»  =-  0.797      0.708      0.558      0.501      0.428      0.348  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

Distance  in  the 

nozzle  axis    .     Z  »     114      125.5        134         144         153         159  mm. 
Pressure  .     .     .    /,  =  0.312      0.278      0.248      0.223      0.202      0.196  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

In  the  English  Units. 
Distance  in  the 

nozzle  axis    .     Z  =  2.233      2.480      2.913      3.308      3.701      4.154  in. 
Pressure.    .     .    /,«  11.34      10.07      7.936      7.125      6.087      4.950  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Distance  in  the 

nozzle  axis    .     Z  -  4.489      4.941      5.276      5.670      6.024      5.260  in. 
Pressure.     .     .    /.  =  4.438      3.954      3.528      3.172      2.873      2.788  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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C.       MEASURING   TUBE    WITH    HOLES    SLOPING    WITH   THE   STREAM. 

In  the  French  Units. 
Distance  in  the 

nozzle  axis    .     Z»      52        56.7  72  02      105.5         112  mm. 

Pressure .     .     .    /.  =  0.866      0.791      0.560      0.424      0.347      0.311  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

Distance  in  the 

nozzle  axis    .     Z »     122    125.5       132       142       153      157       162  mm. 
Pressure.     .     .    /,  =  0.281    0.269    0.245    0.225    0.204    0.193    0.185  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

In  the  English  Units. 
Distance  in  the 

nozzle  axis   .     Z  =  2.047      2.233  2.836  3.622      4.154      4.410  in. 

Pressure  .     .     .    /.  =  12.32      11.25  7.965  6.031      4.935      4.424  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Distance  in  the 

nozzle  axis    .     Z » 4.804   4.941    5.198    5.591    6.024    6.182    6.378  in. 
Pressure .     .     .    /.  =  3.997    3.826    3.485    3.200   2.901    2.745    2.631  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Finally  the  pressures  at  the  rim  of   the  stream  measured  at 
holes  drilled  at  right  angles  in  the  nozzle  wall  were 

In  the  French  Units. 

In  the  Distance  .     .     Z  «=    56.7  105.5  125.5  153  mm. 

Pressure     ..../.  =  0.742  0.349  0.272  0.202  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

In  the  English  Units. 


In  the  Distance  . 

.     Z  =  2.233 

4.154 

4.941 

6.024  in. 

Pressure      .     .     . 

.    /,  =  10.55 

4.964 

3.869 

2.873  lb.  per  sq.  in 

The  graphical  representation,  Fig.  27,  shows  that  the  observa- 
tions B  are  nearer  to  the  values  C  than  those  of  A.  I  lean  to  the 
opinion  that  this  is  not  due  to  the  increase  of  suction  of  the  normal 
measuring  tube,  but  to  the  increase  of  teck  pressure  due  to  the  too 
sharp  edges  of  the  tube  A  which  was  directed  against  the  stream. 
From  the  curves  we  can  §ee  that  the  loss  of  energy  at  about  one 
atmosphere  pressure  (14.7  lb.  per  sq.  in.  absolute)  had  reached 
about  10  per  cent.,  and  that  it  gradually  increases  to  nearly  20  per 
cent,  towards  the  end  of  the  nozzle  (with  L  =  160  mm.  [6.3  in.]). 
But  should  we  wish  to  consider  the  evidently  too  high  pressure 
readings  of  the  tube  A  as  correct,  then  the  energy  loss  would  be 
something  like  25  per  cent.,  which  would  mean  that  the  flozv  in  the 
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nozzle  is  accompanied  by  extraordinary  high  resistances^  and  this 
alone  would  be  proof  t/iat  the  pressure  readings  of  A  are  too 
high. 

Here,  of  course,  we  must  note  that  the  steam  in  our  experiment 
expands  to  only  0.2  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (2.84  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  and  that 
the  continuation  of  the  expansion  to  about  0.1  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
(1.42  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  must  cause  additional  losses.  Still,  later 
experiments  lead  me  to  the  opinion,  that  the  total  loss  for  the 
investigated  nozzle  does  not  exceed  15  per  cent. 

Experiments  to  find  the  nozzle  resistance  were  also  conducted 
by  Delaporte  and  Lewicki,  The  former  used  a  nozzle  of  6  to  9 
mm.  (0.24  to  0.35  in.)  diameter,  and  with  a  length  that  was 
estimated  from  a  sketch  to  be  about  50  mm.  (1.97  in.),  Delaporte 
states  in  "  Revue  de  M^canique,'*  May,  1902,  that  with  exit  into 
the  atmosphere  the  loss  of  kinetic  energy  can  be  fixed  at  6.2  per 
cent,  by  measuring  the  exerted  pressure  of  the  stream.  The  very 
small  length  of  the  pipe  in  conjunction  with  the  low-flow  velocity 
would  decrease  the  losses,  but  still  they  appear  somewhat  too 
small. 

Lewickts  experiments  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  Ver.  deutsch.  Ing., 
1903,  p.  49,  are  made  under  similar  conditions.  The  pressure  ratio 
was  about  6.86,  the  nozzle  diameter  equalled  6.06  to  6.75  mm. 
{0.24  to  0.27  in.),  nozzle  length  about  30  mm.  (1.18  in.),  and  the 
ratio  of  exit  cross-section  to  the  narrowest  cross-section  1.62 
(therefore  somewhat  too  small).  The  results  with  slightly  super- 
heated steam  showed  a  mean  loss  of  energy  of  8%  ;  therefore 
more  than  with  Delaporte, 

If  we  wish  to  get  the  "  coefficients  of  resistance  *'  as  we  do  in 
hydraulics,  we  must,  according  to  equation  3^  change  the  loss  of 
kinetic  energy  to  total  friction  work.  For  technical  problems, 
however,  only  the  former  has  any  significance,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  transpose  the  coefficients  of  resistance  to  this  loss  of  kinetic 
energy. 

This  is  approximately  for  a  cylindrical  tube 

Z^AkL^I-     ........     (8) 

For  the  conical  nozzle  we  must  add  element  after  element,  and  place 
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instead  of  tt-  the  value  dl  -.-==. ,  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  area  of  a 

ring,  in  which  [/  is  the  sum  of  the  circumference  of  the  nozzle  and 
the  measuring  tube,  and  F  the  area  of  the  ring.  A  graphical  in- 
tegration gives  for  f,  with  29.7  calories  as  total  loss  and  with  5  and 
160  mm.  (0.2  and  6.3  in.)  as  hmits  for  /,  the  value 

?  =  0.039. 

The  nozzle  with  the  inner  measuring  tube,  taking  into  con- 
sideration friction,  would  be  equal  to  a  simple  cylindrical  tube  of 
about  17  mm.  (0.67  in.)  internal  diameter,  for  which,  according  to 
jDarcy,  referring  to  the  actual  friction  work,  a  coefficient  of  friction 
f  =  0.049  would  be  given.  For  this  nozzle  also,  referring  to  the 
actual  friction  work  f ,  would  the  values  R  and  Z  be  proportionately 
greater.  The  above  comparison  now  shows  that  it  is  allowable  to 
consider  the  resistance  to  flow  in  the  diverging  nozzle  as  simple 
tube  friction.  So  long  as  a  free  expansion  is  possible,  there  is  no 
reason  for  assuming  any  particular  resistances  (such  as  shock  or 
eddy  currents,  etc.).  The  resistances  in  these  experiments  are 
probably  somewhat  too  large,  as  the  vacuum  in  the  jet  condenser 
used  was  about  0.43  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (6.1  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  absolute ; 
directly  behind  the  nozzle  the  pressure  increased  from  0.2  to  0.4 
atmospheres  (2.9  to  5.91b.  per  sq.  in.)  and  the  back  pressure  due  to 
this  increase  could  have  partly  influenced  the  pressure  at  the  nozzle 
end.* 

All  in  all,  we  will,  until  we  have  more  information,  calculate  for 


*  On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  calculation  with  a  constant  mean  condition  in 
a  cross-section  gives  only  a  first  approximation.  If  we  observe  a  stream  flowing  into 
the  open  air  we  will  note  a  lighter  outer  layer  and  a  clouded  milky  core,  which  shows 
that  at  the  rim  the  friction  of  the  wall  caused  a  temporary  superheating,  while  in  the 
undisturbed  interior  part  of  the  stream  the  adiabatic  expansion  goes  on  with  a  consid- 
erably higher  degree  of  condensation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
in  the  limited  time  which  is  available  for  the  expansion  of  the  steam,  the  condensa- 
tion corresponding  to  the  drop  of  pressure  has  not  entirely  occurred,  that  is,  that  the 
steam  has  not  given  up  the  entire  latent  heat  that  we  calculate  it  should.  For  the 
outflow  of  hot  water  this  phenomenon  has  been  experimentally  proven  by  Prof. 
Knoblauch  of  Munich.  With  steam  this  deviation  could  only  be  minimum  because 
otherwise  the  exit  quantity  would  not  coincide  so  nearly  with  the  theoretical  values. 
Experiments  made  by  the  author,  by  introducing  a  mercury  thermometer  in  place  of 
the  measuring  tube,  also  gave  a  negative  result. 
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nozzles  with  small  divergence  and  less  than  60  mm.  (1.97  in.) 
length  and  with  about  5  to  8  mm.  (0.2  to  0.3  in.)  diameter,  or 
with  nozzles  with  greater  divergence  and  of  100  to  150  mm.  (3.94 
to  5.91  in.)  length  and  with  diameters  at  the  narrowest  place  of 
from  6  to  10  mm.  (0.24  to  0.39  in.),  an  energy  loss  of  10  to 
15%.     The  decrease  of  velocity  is  about  half  as  great. 

THB  PRESSURE  AT  THE  RIM  OF  THE  STREAM. 

The  pressure  at  the  rim  of  the  stream  was  found  to  be  of  nearly 
the  same  value  as  the  corresponding  pressure  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  This  also  proves  that  the  stream,  in  a  nozzle  with  the  con- 
ical shape  of  wall  as  here  used,  does  not  lose  contact  with  the  wall. 
An  isolated  stream  could  penetrate  the  surrounding  steam  layers 
that  are  at  rest  only  with  immense  losses.  The  pressure  at  the  rim 
seems  to  be  slightly  lower  than  that  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  would  therefore  point  to  the  probable  higher  pressure  in  the 
axis ;  still  the  differences,  with  the  exception  of  the  point  L  =  56.7 
mm.  (2.23  in.),  are  too  small  to  decide  these  questions  with  cer- 
tainty. 

17.   ARTIFICIALLY  INCREASED  BACK-PRESSURE. 

THE  ACTION   OF  A  DIFFUSER. 

Through  partly  closing  a  valve  that  is  placed  between  a  nozzle 
and  a  condenser  we  can  produce  any  desired  back-pressure.  The 
hereby  resulting  pressures  are  shown  in  the  curves  in  Fig.  29.  We 
notice  that  the  pressure  first  follows  the  line  of  free  expansion,  and 
then  increases  according  to  the  value  of  the  back-pressure  in  more 
or  less  sudden  leaps.  At  some  places,  as  for  example  in  curve  E, 
the  increase  of  pressure  equals  IJ  atmospheres  (22  lb.  per 
sq.  in.)  in  a  tube  length  of  3  mm.  (0.12  in.).  I  see  in  these 
extraordinary  heavy  increases  of  pressure,  a  realization  of  the  theo- 
retically derived  "  Compression  Shock  '*  of  von  Niemann;*  because 
steam    particles   possessed    of   great    velocity    strike    against    a 

slower  moving  steam  mass  and  are  therefore  compressed  to  a  higher 
degree. 


•  Riemann-W^ber.  —  The  partial  differential  equations  of  Mathematical  Physics, 
1901.  p.  469. 
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Such  compression  shocks  will  always  occur  when  the  nozzle 
has  a  greater  length ;  that  is,  a  larger  cross-section  divergence  than 
the  initial  and  the  final  pressures  demand. 

Especially  noticeable  are  the  wave-shaped  pressure  variations 
occurring  at  the  low  pressures  following  the    sudden   leap,  and 


Kg,  per  Bq.  om. 
ff 


mim  ftff  itsff  f¥Q  t3o  nff^io  ^xf  so  eo  ;e?  aff  sf  fO  ^  t/f  -n 

^m         Nozzle  Axta 
Dimensions  given  are  in  mm. 

Figs.  28  and  29. 

which  are  to  be  considered  as  initial  acoustic  vibrations,  but  which 
are  soon  used  up  through  friction  (and  also  are  prevented  from 
spreading  by  the  conical  shape  of  the  nozzle).  This  will  be  more 
fully  discussed  later.  The  place  at  which  the  leap  occurs  varies 
very  easily  when  the  initial  conditions  (for  instance,  the  tempera- 
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ture)  receive  the  slightest  change  before  entering  the  nozzle ;  and 
with  it  the  acoustic  waves  also  change,  as  is  shown  in  Curve  If, 
In  these  curves  we  only  wanted  their  shape  and  not  their  exit 
values,  so  we  did  not  try  to  maintain  any  exact  initial  temperature, 
and  variations  within  the  limits  of  194°  to  200°  C.  (381°  to  392°  F.) 
were  allowed.  In  Fig.  29  the  observations  were  made  with  meas- 
uring tubes  of  3  and  5  mm.  (0.12  and  0.2  in.)  diameters;  and 
for  this  reason  the  curves  do  not  all  entirely  join  the  constructed  ex- 
pansion line. 


-*^ 


THEORY  OF  STSAM  SHOCK. 
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Let  Cy  in  the  space  shown  in  Fig.  30,  be  a  stationary  shock 
plane.  From  the  right  hand  steam  is  flowing  against  it  with  a 
velocity  w^y  the  pressure  /j,  and  the 
specific  weight  7, ;  to  the  left  the 
corresponding  values  are  W2,  p2>  72- 
We  shall  assume  the  pipe  cylindrical ; 
but  for  infinitely  small  zones  of  shock 
the  following  will  nevertheless  also 
be  true  for  conical  pipes.  We  shall 
take  about  C  an  infinitely  small  ele- 
ment AiBi.  Rietnanns  Theory  will 
be  applied  to  this  simple  case  as  fol- 


«V 


A^    A, 


Fig.  30. 

lows  :  In  the  time  element  dt  the  cross-sections  A^B^  will  move  to 
A^B^'y  the  increase  of  velocity  is,  according  to  the  law  of  propulsion, 


or 


{fw^di  ^^w^  -  {fw^di  ^^\u\  ^f{px  -p2)dt\ 


^^2^72  -  ^^i^7i  =  g  {P\  -A) 


(9) 


In  this  the  equation  of  the  law  of  continuity  for  unaccelerated 
bodies  holds  good, 


ze/i7i  =  t£/2  72 


(10) 


and  the  equation  gives 
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V  7i  -  7!i       \7i/ 


V71-72        \72/     J 


w^  = 


(11) 


From  this  it  would  seem  as  if  /i,  p^t  yi,  ya  could  be  arbitrarily- 
chosen,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  shock  depended  only  on  the  re^ 
tardation  of  the  velocities  w^^  ze/j. 

Lord  Rayleigh  *  has  denied  the  possibility  of  any  such  com- 
pression shocks,  basing  his  denial  on  the  following  considerations. 
He  writes 


■^''-""'^-fvdp (12> 


2^ 


or  with  Equation  10, 


If  we  take  ^i,/i  as  given,  and  p^y  ^2  ^^  variable,  and  if  we  ex- 
press the  latter  as  /  and  Vy  we  get  by  differentiating  the  above 
equation. 


-gdp. 

p  =  constant  —      ' 

and  from  this 

V (13) 

This  is  the  law  which,  according  to  Rayleigh^  must  exist  between 
p  and  Vy  if  both  a  compression  shock  and  a  conservation  of  energy 
shall  exist.      As  this  law  does  not  correspond  to  the  facts,  Ray- 
leigh states  that  a  shock  could  not  actually  occur. 

Rayleigh  has  here  overlooked  that  the  exit  Equation  12  holds 
good  only  for  occurrences  without  internal  shock  losses ;  but,  as 
the  steam  shock  naturally  demands  a  considerable  internal  loss  of 
kinetic  energy,  the  equation  used  must  be 


w^  —  w^ 


=  -   r  vdp  -  R     .     .     .     .     (14) 


2^ 


•  «  Theory  of  Sound,"  1896,  Vol.  II,  p.  32. 
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or  simplified 

^^^  =  X.-X, (15) 

■ 

Equations  9,  10,  and  15  determine  then,  t/iree  variables.  We 
have  then,  for  instance,  with  assumed  initial  conditions  of  p^y  x^^ 
Wi  (and  the  help  of  /g*  •^2>  ^2>  from  which  are  obtained  Xj  2uid  R) 
fully  determined  t/ie  final  condition.  This  point  is  also  left 
unexplained  by  H.  Weber,*  and  we  could,  according  to  his  de- 
termination, say  that,  with  all  values  of  /i,  X^,  tt/j,  which  satisfy 
Equations  9  and  10,  a  compression  shock  is  possible,  and  the  law 
of  energy  is  not  contradicted.  Actually,  the  conditions  after  the 
shock  are  entirely  determined  by  the  given  initial  conditions 
before  the  shock,  and  the  loss  of  kinetic  energy  is  also  fully 
determined. 

In  actual  calculation  we  would,  for  example,  assume  /,  ^^^ 
trial,  eliminate  x^  from  Equations  10  and  15,  calculate  w^  and 
substitute  in  Equation  9,  repeating  this  until  finally  the  latter  is 
correct. 

Examination  of  Fig.  29  also  shows  that  the  re-conversion  of 
the  assembled  flow  energy  of  the  steam  into  pressure  also  takes 
place  with  considerable  losses  where  there  is  no  actual  shock  but  a 
gradual  transposition.  If  we  compare  two  points  at  equal  pressures 
on  the  up  and  the  down  running  curves,  the  kinetic  energy  at  the 
latter  is  found  to  be  much  smaller  than  at  the  former. 

The  re-compression  of  the  entering  steam  particles  of  high 
velocity  when  conically  diverging  shows  the  same  occurrences  as 
that  which  takes  place  in  a  so-called  diffuser.  From  our  experi- 
ments we  see  that  a  diffuser  works  with  poor  efficiency,  and  that 
we  must  limit  ourselves  to  small  differences  of  pressures  (Curves 
A  to  D). 

From  Article  19  it  appears  to  follow  that  in  back  of  the  place 
of  shock  a  compression  occurs  very  much  like  the  adiabatic,  and 
from  this  assumption  we  could  derive  a  clear  calculation  of  the 
shock  curves,  f 


*  Pages  489  and  407. 

t  See  Prandth  and  Proell,  **  Additions  to  the  Theory  of  Steam  Flow.**    Zeitschr. 
d.  Verdns  deutsch,  Ing.,  1904,  p.  348. 
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SHALL  PRSSSURS  DIFFBRENCES  BEFORS  Ain>  AFTER  PASSING 

THROUGH  THE  NOZZLE. 

Small  pressure  differences  before  and  after  passing  through  the 
nozzle  lead  to  an  interesting  phenomenon,  which  was  not  provided 
for  in  the  older  theory.  It  shows,  namely,  that  the  pressure  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  nozzle  drops  very  considerably  with  the 
slightest  drop  of  pressure  behind  the  nozzle,  and  does  not  in  any 
way  reach  the  value  of  the  back  pressure.*  The  nozzle  exerts,  to 
a  certain  degree,  a  strong  suction,  and  the  quantity  of  steam  flow- 
ing increases  exceedingly  fast,  as  the  following  table  shows  : 

In  French  Units, 

Pressure  in  front  of  the 
nozzle /i  =  10.45       10.48       10.46       10.40  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

Pressure  in  back  of  the 
nozzle /s  -  10.40       10.36       10.30         9.90  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

Difference  of  pressure    .     /i  — /2"*    0.05         0.12         0.15        0.50  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

Pressure  at  the  narrow- 
est place    /,=    9.89         9.74         9.17         7.32  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

Weight  of  steam  flowing 

through  per  second     .  C? -« 0.073       0.109       0.113      0.162  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

Jn  English  Units, 

Pressure  in  front  of  the 
nozzle /i  -=  148.6  149      148.6     147.89  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Pressure  in  back  of  the 

nozzle /a «  147.89    147.32     146.47     140.78  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Difference  of  pressure    .    /i— /a=      0.71         1.68        2.13         7.11  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Pressure  at  the  narrow- 
est place /. »  140.64      138.5      130.4     103.09  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Weight  of  steam  flowing 
through  per  second      .  (7  »>    1.03  1.55  1.6         2.16  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

It  can  be  seen  that,  by  aid  of  the  pressure  observations  at  the 
narrowest  place,  a  steam  meter  could  be  constructed  similar  to  the 
Venturi  water  meter.  An  experiment  in  the  laboratory  at  Zurich 
shows  a  steady  variation  of  pressure  reading,  and  it  should  be 
further  investigated  to  determine  whether  a  point  of  still  greater 
rest  cannot  be  found  by  changing  the  measuring  orifice. 

From  Zeuners  Formula  (Article  4,  Equation  22)  it  would  ap- 
pear, so  long  as  the  quantity  of  steam  flowing  through  is  equally  large 

*  This  same  observation  has  also  been  made  by  A.  Fliegner.  (See  Schweiz. 
Bauzeitung,  Vol.  XXXI,  Nos.  10  to  12.) 
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in  all  cross-sections,  that  the  pressure  at  the  narrowest  place  must 
always  reach  the  value  /^  =s  0.57/i  (for  saturated  steam).  That 
this  is  not  so  is  explained  as  follows :  If  through  a  nozzle  there  is 
steadily  flowing  at  one  time  G,  at  another  time  G'  pounds  (or 
kilograms)  of  steam,  then  for  flow  without  resistance  the  following 
relations  hold : 


G  =/<!>/> 


(16) 


c  =/'  4>  (/) 


(16a) 


in  which  ^  (/)  represents  Zeuner's  root  factor  in  the  above  men- 
tioned equation,  f  zxAf  are  the 
variable  cross-sections  correspond-  g^^^^  c 

ing  to  /.      If  G'  is  smaller  than  ^, 
G^   then  with   equal  /,  f  must 
be  smaller  than  /;  the  flow  then 
demands    a   narrower   nozzle    as  ^' 
shown  dotted  in   Fig.  31,  which 
agrees  with  the  true  nozzle  only  at 
the  entrance,  and  whose  narrow- 
est place  is  located  at  about  C. 
At  R,  before  C  has  been  reached, 
occurs  an  enlargement  which  de- 
creases   the   velocity   and    intro-   •  JJ 
duces   important  resistances. 
From   this    point    equation    16^ 
does  not  hold  good,  and  herein  we  find  the  explanation  of  this 
interesting  apparent  contradiction. 


Fig.  31. 


18.   THE  INFLUENCE  OF   ENLARGEMENT  OF 

CROSS-SECTION. 

The  influence  of  a  cross-section  enlargement  was  investigated 
for  steam  flow  by  placing  the  wide  ends  of  two  nozzles  together. 
In  Fig.  32  the  line  A  shows  the  variations  of  pressure  in  the 
case  where  the  end  of  the  second  nozzle  has  the  same  cross- 
section  as  the  narrowest  cross-section  at  the  inflowing  side.     The 
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pressure  drops  at  entrance  in  the  narrowest  place  from  10.6  to 
about  6.5  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  absolute  (149.3  to  92.4  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
absolute),  and  rises  in  the  conical  enlargement  to  about  8  kg.  per  sq. 
cm.  (113.8  lb.  per  sq.  in.).  In  the  second  nozzle  the  pressure  again 
drops  towards  the  opening  and  beyond  it  quickly  to  the  vacuum 


Nozzle  Axis 


Kg,  per  90.  em. 


Figs.  32  and  33. 


pressure.  We  now  change  the  second  nozzle  so  that  the  exit  ori- 
fice diameter  ^/j  =  1^-8  mm.  (0.425  in.),  while  the  wide  end  re- 
mains unchanged  at  a  diameter  of  ^3  =  12.1  mm.  (0.48  in.)  and 
the  entrance  diameter  remained  at  di  =  10.3  mm.  (0.406  in.). 
The  effect  of   these  dimensions  is  shown  by  the  line  B.     In  a 
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similar  way  the  lines  C  and  D  correspond  to  a  widening  of  the 
orifice  to  11.4  and  12.0  mm.  (0.449  in.  and  0.471  in.)  respectively. 
Finally,  the  second  nozzle  was  bored  cylindrical  to  12.1  mm. 
(0.48  in.)  diameter  and  gavfe  the  line  E,  in  which*  the  pressure  at 
entrance  dropped  at  the  narrowest  place  to  about  5.5  kg.  per  sq. 
cm.  (78.2  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  and  from  there  on  to  the  end  of  the  coni- 
cal nozzle  it  dropped  further  to  about  3  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (42.7  lb. 
per  sq.  in.).  In  the  cylindrical  pipe  we  get  the  seemingly  incon- 
sistent fact  that  the  pressure  does  not  drop  but  increases  more  than 
xme  atmosphere ;  and  only  at  about  10  mm.  (0.4  in.)  from  the  end 
of  the  tube  does  the  vacuum  make  itself  felt  and  starts  to  decrease 
the  pressure. 

Line  F  was  obtained  after  the  rounded  off  entrance  at  ^/^  had 
teen  removed,  so  that  a  sharp  cornered  entrance  was  offered. 
This  caused  a  stream  contraction  at  entrance  which  we  shall  dis- 
cuss later.  The  result  is  a  sudden  drop  in  the  pressure  curve  and 
a  decrease  of  the  through  flowing  steam  volume  (because  of  the  de- 
crease of  the  narrowest  cross-section)  which  held  the  pressure  lower 
throughout.  The  increase  of  pressure  in  the  cylindrical  tube  is 
here  also  present.* 


19.   ISENTROPIC  LINES. 

An  investigation  into  the  laws  of  the  experimentally  found  phe- 
nomena is  made  easier  by  a  discussion  of  the  so-called  isentropic 
lines  as  below.f  We  shall  assume,  that  the  steam  expands  adia- 
batically  and  without  friction,  that  is,  with  constant  entropy  from 
the  initial  condition  Ai  to  the  final  pressure  corresponding  to  A^ 
in  Fig.  34,  in  which  the  coordinates  are  entropy  and  absolute 
temperature.  By  means  of  the  process  already  given,  we  find, 
as  in  Fig.  4,  for  the  exhaust  velocity  Wj  =  0  the  cross-section  yj.  that 


*  The  irregularities  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines  B  Xo  E  are  caused  by  the  slight 
porosity  of  the  casting  at  the  place  in  question,  that  is,  caused  by  the  influence  of 
the  friction  coefficient. 

t  The  suggestion  for  the  construction  of  the  isentropic  curves  is  diie  to  Profes- 
sor Prandtl  of  Hanover.  These  are  better  for  the  investigation  of  the  true  condition 
changes  than  the  lines  of  constant  loss  of  kinetic  energy,  shown  in  Fig.  27,  because 
they  hold  good  as  well  for  compression  as  for  expansion  in  the  nozzle. 
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is  necessary,  for  instance,  per  one  pound  (or  kilogram)  of  steam  at 
the  pressure/^. 

We  shall  now  imagine  that  the  steam  before  entrance  into  the 

nozzle  is  brought  to  the  condition  ^j,  Fig.  34,  by  being   throttled 

to   a    lower   pressure.       The 

total  amount  of  heat  does  not 

i?  change,   that   is,    5,   lies   on 

the  curve  \,  =  ct-nstant  that 

passes  through   A^,   but  the 

entropy   has    increased.       If 

5  the  steam  expands  from  here 

%  adiabaticaliy   to  B^,  we  can, 

in  similar  manner,  find  a  new 

cross-section  as  function  of/, 

also  the  corresponding  curves 

toCi.ZJj.etc.     Instead  of  one 

— pound  (or  kilogram)  of  steam, 

^'"™'"        '"  we  shall  now  take  the  actual 

'^'       •  quantity    of     steam    flowing 

through  the  nozzle  per  second 
as  unity,and  instead  of  the  cross- section,  we  take  the  distance  of  this 
cross-section  from  a  fixed  point  in  the  axis  of  the  nozzle.  In  this  way 
we  get  the  curves  I,  II,  III.  ...  in  Fig.  34«,  which  give  for  every 
point  in  the  nozzle  axis  two  possible  pressures.  A  frictionless  flow 
would  be  reversible,  that  is,  the  steam  could  as  well  flow  through 
the  nozzle,  expanding  or  compressing.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
isentropic  curves  correspond  to  compressed  steam  and  low  veloci- 
ties, the  lower  parts  to  a  condition  of  strong  expansion  and  greater 
velocities.  But  the  tnie  flow  always  takes  place  with  an  increase 
of  the  entropy  (see  Table),  and  therefore  the  true  condition  curve, 
whether  descending  or  ascending,  must  cut  the  adiabatics  in  the 
order  I,  II,  III.  ...  In  order  to  prove  this  absolutely  we  have 
placed  in  the  figure  the  cur\'es  of  Fig.  28  dotted  and  we  find, 
for  instance,  at  curve  D,  a  nice  agreement  with  the  adiabatic  dur- 
ing the  increase  of  pressure  in  the  conical  enlargement.  With  all 
curves  we  prove,  that  during  the  period  of  actual  steam  shock  sev- 
eral isentropics  are  crossed,  thus  proving  that  large  shock  losses 
occur  here.  Further  on,  the  lines  F,  G,  and  H  show  a  too  sleep 
ascent,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  varia- 
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tion  of  the  superheating  of  the  steam  during  the  experiment,  because, 
as  mentioned  before,  we  were  more  concerned  as  to  the  qualitative. 
Under  certain  conditions,  the  carrying  over  of  heat  from  the  nozzle 
to  the  slow-flowing  steam  plays  a  part.     From  all  curves  we  see 


Kg.  per  sq.  em. 
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Fig.  34^. 

clearly  that  the  main  part  of  the  resistance  occurs  during  the  pe- 
riod of  steam  shock,  and  with  quiet  flow  the  retransposition  of 
velocity  into  pressure  causes  much  smaller  losses.  The  analogy 
with  the  Bidon  *'  water  jump  **  is  evident. 


20.  METHOD  OF   CALCULATION. 

As  can  easily  be  seen,  we  have  to  do  without  a  general  in- 
tegration of  the  equations  of  motion,  and  nothing  else  remains 
but  to  confine  ourselves  to  an  investigation  of  an  elementary 
occurrence. 

If  we  apply  "  the  equation  of  kinetic  energy,"  that  is,  equation 
&Cy  to  an  infinitely  short  division  of  the  nozzle,  we  have 
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wdw                 ,^       dR  ,^-^ 

__=-V(/^-— (17) 

The  elementary  work  of  friction  we  express  as  in  hydraulical 
resistances,  by  the  equation 

dR       y   dz    w^  ,^r.  . 

-A=^2-r2-g ^l'") 

in  which  Ir  is  the  assumed  constant  coefficient  of  resistance,  r  the 
radius,  and  ^<sr  the  elementary  axial  length  of  the  nozzle.  From 
equation  2,  which  refers  in  like  manner  to  an  element,  we  get 

:!^^-dK (18) 

g 

and  the  "  law  of  continuity  '*  gives 

Gv=/w (19) 

From  these  equations,  by  eliminating  from  dzv  and  dv  the 
value  of  the  differential  quotients  dp  -^  dz  ^X.  their  instantaneous 
values,  we  can  determine  the  remaining  variables  and  so  at  least 
gain  some  idea  of  the  fall  or  rise  of  a  pressure  line.  If  we  carry 
out  the  calculation,  the  expression  would  not  yield  any  more  com- 
prehensive results,  but  it  is  possible  by  means  of  an  approximate 
assumption  to  simplify  the  investigation  of  the  changes  of  condi- 
tion.    This  can  be  accomplished  with  the  assumption  of  the  law 

^7;*=  constant (20) 

or  also 

(/>  +  a)  2;*  =  constant (20a) 

from  which  we  are  certain,  that  for  small  intervals  the  curve  rep- 
resenting the  change  of  condition  will  agree  with  the  true  curve. 
Equation  20  contains  two  constants ;  we  can,  therefore,  allow  a 
point  and  the  tangent  at  that  point  to  correspond  with  the  true  con- 
dition curve.  In  equation  20/z  we  deal  with  three  constants ;  we 
can  therefore  let  a  point,  the  corresponding  tangent,  and  its  radius 
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of  curvature  be  equal.  Both  approximations  do  not  hold  good  for 
places  of  instability;  for  instance,  at  apexes.  On  this  account 
equation  18  becomes  superfluous ;  and  we  can  differentiate  equa- 
tions 19  and  20  or  20a ;  from  these,  and  from  equation  17  we 
can  eliminate  dv  and  dw^  from  which  is  shown  that  we  can  intro- 
duce into  the  formulae  the  expression  for  acoustic  velocity  of  the  ^^  . 
steam  corresponding  to  the  condition/,  v,                                [  (  V  «^  ^'  T  7^^   C  "^ 

w,  =  sltfkpv (21)   / 

We  get  for  the  change  of  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  nozzle    t<'^  •*'  ^     /'  ^ 

I  ['  r  ^  '' 


axis 


Ur     f 


^=LW^J^        (22) 

For  the  nozzle  with  circular  cross-section  without  the  internal 
measuring  tube,  the  numerator  takes  the  value,  with  r  as  radius,  of 


\%r      rdzY 


dr 
or  we  have,  when  ^  =  2  -r-  of  the  cone  angle  of  the  nozzle, 


^-^  =  (^T^t)^ (28) 

az      \ar  —  w//     4  r 


With    Formula  20a  we   would  only   have  to   replace  /   with 

(/  +  a). 

The  pressure  rises  or  falls  in  relation  to  the  flow  accordingly 
as  the  value  oi  dp  -^  ds  is  positive  or  negative.  As  now  the  actual 
velocity  w  is  initially  nearly  equal  to  nothing,  but  later  reaches  or 
exceeds  w,,  we  have  an  initially  negative  denominator.  With 
rounded  away  entrance  dr  -t-  dz^  that  is,  "  the  conical  angle  "  <^  is 
initially  negative,  therefore  the  numerator  is  positive.  If  at  the 
beginning  dp-^dz  is  negative,  the  pressure  drops.  The  further 
course  of  the  pressure  depends  on  whether  and  how  soon  a  change  of 
signs  occurs.     For  the  line  A^  Fig.  33,  a  change  of  sign  occurs 
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first  in  the  numerator,  as  the  conical  divergence  makes  ^  positive, 
and  the  numerator  negative.  The  gradual  convergence  in  the 
second  nozzle  again  makes  <f>  negative  and  the  numerator  posi- 
tive, the    pressure   again  decreases. 

.  The  curious  combination  of  the  values  of  the  coefficients  of 
friction,  the  conical  angles,  and  the  true  and  acoustic  velocities, 
determines  therefore  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  pressure.  The  case 
in  which  w  gradually  increases  so  as  to  reach  and  exceed 
w,,  is  especially  interesting y  because  dp  -i-  ds  passes  through  the 
value  00  from  negative  to  positive ^  and  therefore  an  apex  with  per- 
pendicular tangents  is  to  be  expected^  unless  at  this  same  time  a 
change  of  sign  occurs  in  the  numerator.  Still  we  must  note  that 
at  this  point  of  change  { ,.  as  well  as  k  varies  greatly,  so  that  for 
these  critical  points  our  equation  no  longer  fully  holds. 

Referring  especially  to  the  cylindrical  tube,  ^  would  equal  0, 
and  the  sign  would  depend  only  upon  the  denominator.  We  can, 
therefore,  say  :  In  a  cylindrical-  tube  the  pressure  referring  to  the 
flow  {not  depending  upon  the  value  of  the  back  pressure)  increases  or 
decreases  accordingly  as  the  actual  steam  velocity  is  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  acoustic  velocity, '^ 


*  It  is  evident  that  an  integration  of  the  equations  of  motion,  if  that  were  generally 
possible,  and  if  the  laws  of  resistances  were  accurately  known,  must  give  the  same 
representation  of  the  variation  of  pressures.  Practically  useful  results  are  obtained  for 
the  cylindrical  tube  with  the  assumption  that  ^^  is  constant.  This  case  Grashof  has 
solved  in  his  Theoret.  Machinenlehre,  Vol.  I,  p.  658,  also  with  the  assumption  of  the 
law. 

/v*  =  C. 
This  calculation  gives  with  comparative  ease  the  simplified  equation 

log^-aM€-l)  =  /32 (24) 

in  which  is  to  be  placed 


?.) 


w,.         ^      Tr  (^  +  1) 

—  ;        p  = -^ 


and  /o)  ^0*  ^^^  ^^^  pressure  and  velocity  at  entrance  (sr  =»  0) ;  w-  stands  for  the  acoustic 
velocity  for  the  existing  conditions  at  entrance.  If  Grashof  had  undertaken  a  dis- 
cussion of  his  equation,  he  would  have  found  the  improbable  rise  of  pressure  for  the 
case  a  >  1.  Because  of  the  probable  variability  of  jv  (as  internal  losses  also  occur 
with  the  compression),  equation  24  would  not  correctly  represent  the  entire  change  of 
pressure  in  the  latter  case,  as  in  fact  is  also  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  observed 
lines. 
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With  equation  23  we  could  also  approximately  answer  the  ques- 
tion, how  a  nozzle  must  be  made  so  that,  with  expansion,  the  pres- 
sure will  remain  constant.     This  means  that  ^  =s  0,  that  is 

*  =  iC (23^) 

The  nozzle  would  simply  become  conical  with  the  given  conical 
angle,  provided  i^  be  constant. 

For  air  the  introduction  of  an  approximate  equation  is  superflu- 
ous, as  Lorem  stated  in  his  noteworthy  article  in  the  Physikalischen 
Zeitschr.,  4th  year,  p.  833.  While  equations  17  and  lla  remain 
unchanged,  we  must  introduce  in  equation  18  in  the  place  of  heat 
of  steam  X,  as  can  easily  be  seen,  the  value  Cj,T  +  constant  and 
obtain 

=  —  CpdT  =  —  y ^  d{pv)      .     .     .     (18a) 

g  ^  —  1 

in  which  ife  =  c^  -«-  c„ .  If  we  introduce  the  acoustic  velocity  which 
corresponds  to  adiabatic  change  of  condition  without  resistance, 
that  is,  the  value 


w 


,  =  y/kgpv (21a) 


we  get  from  the  equations  17,  17^,  18a,  19,  with  the  abbreviations 


£  =  |!i,         a=— ,(ife-l)+l.     .     .     .     (21J) 


the  formula 


ai-'^ 


dp  fdz 


dz      vr  —  Wji 


kpw^ (22fl) 


Lorenz  with  the  exact  Formula  22^,  affirms  our  law  that  when 

the  acoustic  velocities  are  reached  -?  will  generally  =  a> ;  that  is, 

dz 

the  pressure  line  must  have  a  vertical  tangent,  provided  that  the 
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numerator  in  equation  22a  does  not  disappear.  From  his  further 
very  interesting  conclusions  the  following  is  here  given  : 

The  velocities  can  recich  a  nutximtitn  in  general  only  with  de- 
creasing pressures ;  and  these  maxintums  are  possible  only  within  a 
tube  of  increasing  cross-section. 

For  the  remaining  deductions  of  Lorens  we  must  refer  to  the 
original  work.* 


21.  THE  NOZZLE  WITH  ELONGATED  ENTRANCE. 

The  nozzle  with  elongated  entrance,  Fig.  36,  constructed  by 
laying  together  two  converging  nozzles,  is  to  be  used  to  bring  out 
more  clearly,  by  increasing  the  horizontal  scale,  the  occurrences 
that  take  place  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  nozzle,  and  which, 
with  ordinary  nozzles,  occur  at  a  length  of  a  few  millimeters  from 
the  entrance.  Curve  A^  Fig.  36,  shows  the  change  of  pressure 
with  free  expansion;  curve  B,  with  a  back  pressure  of  4  atm. 
absolute  (68.8  lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs.).  In  the  latter  case  the  com- 
pression shock  occurred  just  at  the  orifice,  and  showed  a  highly 
drawn-out  rise  of  pressure.  Curves  C,  Dy  E,  and  F  are  drawn 
with  more  and  more  back  pressure.  The  most  singular  of  these 
experiments  are  the  waves  which  the  curves  show  at  the  place  of 
change  from  the  converging  to  the  diverging  nozzle.  Initially  the 
first  nozzle  was  about  0.1  mm.  (0.004  inch)  wider  at  its  narrow- 
est place  than  the  other  nozzle,  so  that  a  ridge  was  formed  which 
was  hardly  noticeable.  But  after  the  nozzles  were  brought  to  an 
equal  diameter  by  means  of  a  reamer,  the  waves  did  not  disappear. 
Only  after  polishing,  and  then  only  for  certain  degrees  of  super- 
heat, were  the  middle  waves  finally  gotten  rid  of,  while  they,  for 
other  degrees  of  superheat,  still  appeared.  This  phenomenon  is 
explained  by  a  change  of  sign  of  the  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator of  equation  23,  brought  about  by  the  quality  of  steam  and 
the  smoothness  of  the  walls  at  various  places  of  the  nozzle.  If 
the  pressure  curves  run  smooth,  then  the  change  occurs  in  one 
and  the  same  section  of  the  tube;  in  all  others  are  the  places 


*  The  important  discussion  of  Prandtl  and  Proell,  mentioned  on  page  71,  cannot 
be  here  placed  into  the  text. 
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for  numerator  and  denominator  separate.  A  further  complication 
is  caused  by  the  steam  stream  in  the  middle  varying  from  those 
at  the  rim,  which  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  friction. 


Kg.  per  sq.  em, 
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Figs.  85  and  36. 


22.  THE  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  STREAM. 


The  contraction  of  the  stream  at  the  entrance  occurs  always 
when  the  tube  entrance  has  sharp  edges,  and  can  be  seen  in  curve 
1%  Fig.  S3.  It  also  is  shown  in  the  curves  of  pressure  ^4  to  -£"  in 
Fig.  35,  but  is  especially  noticeable  with  a  cylindrical  tube  of 
12  mm.   (0.47  in.)    diameter   with    sharp  edges,  having  a   meas- 


7  Aim.  abs. 
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uring  tube  of  5  mm.  (0.2  in.)  diameter,  and  arranged  as  in  the 
experiment  shown  in  Fig.  25,  the   tube   being   used   instead   of 

the  nozzle.  In  Fig.  S7a  is 
drawn  the  outline  of  the  stream, 
and  above  the  observed  pressure 
curve,  Fig.  37.  It  is  probable 
that  the  acoustic  velocity  has 
not  yet  been  reached  in  this 
territory,  therefore  the  denomi- 
nator of  Formula  23  remains 
negative.  The  numerator,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  without 
doubt  two  changes  of  signs.  It 
changes  at  A,  Fig.  37,  from 
positive  to  negative,  and  at  B 
again  to  positive.  A  as  well  as 
B,  therefore,  represent  zero 
points  of  the  numerator,  that 
is,  vertical  tangents ;  but  at  A 
a  change  of  pressure  occurs 
suddenly,  as  the  velocity  may 
have  nearly  approached  the 
acoustic  velocity,  and  therefore 
the  denominator  shows  a  small 
value. 


Dlmenaiona  given  an  In  mm. 

Figs.  37  and  37^. 


The  Formula  -^can  be  used 

for  the  calculation  of  the  friction  coefficients  f^  from  the  slope  of 
the  tangent  of  the  pressure  curve.  We  can,  in  each  case,  calcu- 
late the  experimental  value  of  G,  and  from  it  w;  and  if  w  is  known, 

dp 
the  energy  losses  can  be  calculated  without  going  back  to  -j-  • 


23.   EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  FLOW  OF  STEAM    FROM 

ORIFICES. 

The  orifices  had  a  bore  of  about  12  mm.  (0.47  in.),  and  were 
so  built  that  in  place  of  the  nozzle  in  the  measuring  apparatus, 
Fig.    25,  there    was    first    used   a  50  mm.    (1.97  in.)   diameter 
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entrance  pipe,  then  an  orifice  in  the  form  of  a  hole  in  a  bronze 
plate  of  20  mm.  (0.79  in.)  thickness,  and  finally  a  70  mm. 
(2.76  in.)  diameter  exit  tube,  while  the  connection  to  the  con- 
denser was  again  formed  by  tubes  of  50  mm.  (1.97  in.)  diame- 
ter. The  measuring  tube  had  a  diameter  of  6  mm.  (0.2  in.), 
and  had  holes  of  1.5  mm.  (0.06  in.)  diameter  at  right  angles  to 
its  outer  surface. 

Fig.  39  represents  the  change  of  pressure  when  an  orifice 
with  rounded  entratue  is  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  38.  At  outflow 
into  a  vacuum  of  about  0.4  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  abs.  (5.69  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  abs.),  there  appears,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  a  periodic  variation 
of  the  condition  of  the  steam ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
only  on  account  of  the  insufficient  length  of  the  measuring-tube 
it  was  not  possible  to  observe  the  re-occurrence  of  the  pres- 
sure variations.  The  very  next  curve  By  at  about  1.3  atm.  (18.5 
lb.  per  sq.  in.)  absolute  back  pressure,  shows  plainly  the  regu- 
lar increase  and  decrease  of  pressure.  The  curves  C  and  D  pecu- 
liarly show  (in  spite  of  unchanged  condition  of  the  flow)  only  a 
very  slight  variation  period.  Exceedingly  violent  and  fully  regular 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  the  *^  dampened**  oscillations  that  are 
shown  in  curve  E\  in  curve  /^they  decrease,  and  in  curve  G  they 
entirely  cease. 

Totally  similar  pressure  curves  are  obtained  with  the  conical 
vrifice  as  shown  in  Fig.  40,  which  has  at  both  ends  sharp  edges. 
At  entrance  there  is  a  small  drop  which  cannot  be  represented  in 
Fig.  41 ;  at  exit  the  fall  of  pressure  is  still  more  regular  than  with 
the  rounded-off  orifice.  The  periodic  vibrations  are  questionable 
in  curve  A,  but  at  /%  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  without  doubt 
not  present  any  more. 

There  is  a  large  difference  when  we  use  a  sharp-edged  cy- 
lindrical orifice^  as  shown  in  Fig.  42,  on  account  of  the  una- 
voidable stream  contraction  which  occurs  at  entrance.  As  can 
be  seen  from  Fig.  43,  first  an  expansion  takes  place  to  about  3.3 
kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (46.9  lb.  per  sq.  in.).  From  here  the  pressure 
quickly  rises  to  4.4  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (62.6  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  and  after 
several  small  oscillations,  drops  to  the  vacuum  pressure.  The  con- 
traction causes  the  same  effect  as  if  the  orifice  at  entrance  was  a 
conically  divergent  nozzle,  and  thus  decreases  the  pressure  at  the 
orifice  as  compared  with  the  former  experiments.     The  change  of 
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pressures  behind  the  orifice  is  again  the  same,  and  shows  especially 
at  curve  D  beautifully  drawn-out  oscillations.  In  curve  C,  with 
about  6.2  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (73.9  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  back  pressure, 
there  occurs  just  before  exit  a  very  noticeable  compression  shock. 
In  /^we  have  only  the  deep  pressure  drop  due  to  the  stream  con- 
traction. 

The  experiments  give  the  desired  explanation  of  the  so  often 
spoken  of  phenomena  of  flow  from  orifice.  As  is  known,  Mach  * 
and  Emden  f  have  proven  by  means  of  photographs  the  presence 
of  regular  successive  light  and  dark  lines  in  the  outflowing  stream 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  anything  else  but  acoustic  waves ;  but 
as  to  the  value  of  the  existing  pressures  in  this  stream  we  were 
totally  in  the  dark. 

Emden  assumes  that  at  the  places  of  compression  the  same 
condition  exists  as  in  the  orifice  (p.  440).  But  he  says  (p.  436) 
in  contradiction  to  himself,  that  there  exists  the  same  pressure  at 
every  place  in  the  stream  as  exists  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  claims  that  there  is  a-  change  of  density.  According  to  this,, 
for  instance,  for  air,  places  of  smallest  velocity,  that  is  smallest 
kinetic  energy,  must  coincide  with  places  of  smallest  temperature^ 
that  is,  smallest  potential  energy,  which  is  obviously  impossible. 
By  his  calculations  he  further  believed  to  have  proved  that  the 
difference  between  the  initial  and  the  orifice  pressures  could  only 
be  used  to  produce  the  additional  velocity  of  flow ;  the  remainder 
of  the  available  work  is  transposed  into  "acoustic  energy."  Our 
experiments  contradict  these  opinions  ;  they  prove  that  the  steant 
at  first  expands  to  the  existing  pressure  before  the  orifice  ^  that  there- 
fore during  the  first  rush  (as  in  the  case  of  suddenly  releasing  a 
compressed  spring)  too  much  potential  energy  is  changed  into 
kinetic  energy.  Only  this  excess  changes  into  acoustic  vibrations 
and  is  rechanged  into  heat  at  the  rim  of  the  stream  by  friction  and 
eddy  currents. 

The  oscillations  occur  in  the  axial  direction  as  well  as  in  the 
radial.  The  stream  flows  at  the  pressure  of  the  orifice  into  a 
region  of  much  smaller  pressure,  begins  therefore  to  expand  in 
the  radial  direction.  The  resulting  drop  of  pressure  accelerates 
the  particles  also  in  the  axial  direction. 


•  E.  Mach  and  P.  Salcher,  Wiedemanns  Annalen,  1800,  Vol.  41,  p.  144. 
t  R.  Emden,  Wiedemanns  Annalen,  1899,  Vol.  69,  p.  264. 
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24.  FLOW  FROM  A  CONICALLT  DIVERGING  NOZZLE 

INTO  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  stream  flowing  from  a  diverging  nozzle  shows  the  same 
phenomena  as  from  the  simple  orifice.  Fig.  44  represents  the 
change  of  pressure  of  a  stream  flowing  from  a  nozzle  of  about 
7    to  12  mm.  (0.276    to  0.472  in.)  diameter.      The  pressure  at 
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Fig.  44. 

the  end  cross-section  of  the  nozzle  reached  about  1.05  kg.  per 
sq.  cm.  (14.93  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  absolute.  The  stream  exhausted 
into  an  experimental  chamber  as  described  below,  in  which  the 
pressure  could  be  varied.  If  vacuum  exists,  the  steam  expands 
according  to  curve  A;  with  only  partial  vacuum  according  to  B. 
The  very  smallest  pressure  above  atmosphere,  as  in  curve  C, 
already  shows  small  oscillations ;  with  somewhat  larger  pressures 
we  obtained  the  well  drawn  out  acoustic  oscillations  according  to 
curve  D,  Fig.  44a  represents  a  second  series  of  experiments  in 
which  the  steam  in  the  nozzle  expanded  to  about  0.7  kg.  per  sq. 
cm.    (9.95  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  absolute.     Exhausting   into  a  higher 
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vacuum  gave  very  regular  acoustic  vibrations,  as  in  curve  A. 
At  B  it  was  possible  to  so  fix  the  back  pressure  that  evety  trace 
of  a  vibratiofi  disappeared.  As  soon  as  the  back  pressure  in- 
creased, the  vibrations  again  occurred  as  curve  C  shows.  Curve 
D  finally  represents  such  a  high  back  pressure,  that  the  rise  of 
pressure  is  extended  into  the  interior  of  the  nozzle,  and  on  account 
of  these  conditions,  the  vibrations  became  considerably  less  intense 
than  in  the  first  experiment.     The  course  of  the  regular  expansion 
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lines  in  the  interior  of  the  nozzle  is  not  influenced  by  the  back 
pressure,  and  at  this  place  no  vibrations  occur. 

From  these  experiments  may  be  said  that  the  steam  in  a  nozzle 
expands  nearly  adiabatically  independent  of  the  back  pressure.  If 
the  stream  flows  into  a  space  in  which  a  back  pressure  exists  exactly 
equal  to  the  final  pressure  of  expansion^  then  the  pressure  in  the 
stream  is  not  changed  at  all.  If  the  back  pressure  is  lower^  acoustic 
vibrations  occur,  as  with  a  simple  orifice  ;  if  the  back  pressure  is  too 
highy  a  steam  shock  occurs  with  mare  or  less  drawn-out  oscillations. 
By  entirely  filling  out  the  cross-section  of  a  diverging  nozzle,  a 
vibration  is  made  difficult,  if  not  entirely  impossible.  We  can 
hardly  go  wrong  if  we  say  that  the  drawn-out  vibrations  occurring 
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in  a  simple  orifice  are  caused  primarily  by  the  sudden  difference  ol 
pressures  at  the  stream's  rim  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  which 
the  stream  quickly  spreads.  There  is,  therefore,  the  possible  assump- 
tion, that  when  vibrations  still  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  nozzUy  the 
stream  lias  detached  itself  at  such  places  from  the  wall.  The  absence 
of  any  pressure  vibrations  in  the  observed  regular  expansion  line, 
is  inversely  a  further  proof  that  the  stream  entirely  fills  out  th^ 
cross-section.* 


25.   EXPERIMENTS  WITH  TURBINE  BLADES. 

It  is  known  that  the  resistance  of  rotating  wheels  in  motion 
may  be  very  much  different  from  those  in  a  position  of  rest, 
because  of  the  constantly  changing  influences,  due  to  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  channels  in  the  rotating  wheels  by  the  blades  of  the 
guide  wheels ;  still  experiments  with  stationary  blades,  although 
representing  an  imperfect  condition,  may  give  much  desired  inform 
mation.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  experiments  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Figs.  45  and  45«  was  devised  and  used.  It  consists  of  an 
enclosed  space  in  which  a  frame  was  hung  as  shown,  for  the  support 
of  the  rotating  blades.  The  friction  caused  by  the  supporting 
center  points  was  found  to  be  harmless,  as  was  to  be  expected ; 
because^the  flow  of  steam  occurred  with  so  much  vibration  that  the 


*  The  presence  of  oscillations  at  the  exit  of  steam  from  nozzles  has  already  been 
observed  by  Chief  Engineer  /CUnast,  Prof,  Guiermuth,  and  F,  Emden,  The  experi- 
ments of  the  latter  ^'ere  published  by  A,  FlUgner  in  Schweiz.  Bauzeitung,  1903, 
Vol.  XLI,  p.  173.  EmderCs  nozzle  had  a  diameter  of  6.5  to  11  mm.,  with  about 
30  mm.  length.  It  was,  therefore,  too  divergent  for  an  initial  pressure  of  6  kg. 
per  sq.  cm.  and  atmospheric  back  pressure,  and  on  account  of  this,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  sharp  edge  at  entrance,  we  can  easily  see  that  the  stream  detached 
itself  from  the  walls  of  the  nozzle.  Any  results  that  would  be  derived  from  these 
unfavorable  circumstances  cannot  be  taken  as  correct  as  our  experiments  show. 
Contradicting  the  opinion  held  by  many  that  with  the  Laval  turbine  the  steam  can- 
not reach  any  higher  velocity  than  the  acoustic  velocity,  that  is,  only  about  450  m. 
(1  476.4  ft.),  we  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  turbines  could  not  show  a 
steam  consumption  of  only  7  kg.  per  h.p.^  hour  (15.6  lb.  per  English  h.  p.^ 
hour).  The  tiieoretical  velocity  is  higher  than  1  000  m.  (3  280  ft.)  ;  if  only  so  much 
energy  remains  as  would  correspond  to  the  kinetic  energy  of  450  m.  (1  476.4  ft.) 
velocity  and  should  the  remainder  be  transposed  into  heat  through  acoustic  vibrations, 
then  even  an  ideal  turbine  could  not  transpose  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  avail- 
able  energy  into  work,  while  actually  more  than  50  per  cent,  is  produced.  Facts  lay 
aside,  therefore,  these  incorrect  opinions. 
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very  small  friction  could  not  cause  any  jamming.  The  two  turning 
axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  were  for  the  determination  of  the 
circumferential  and  the  axial  components  of  the  pressures  of  the 
steam  reaction. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  vertical  and  horizontal  spring 
balance  were  attached  to  the  frame,  which  could  be  balanced  by 
means  of  weights,  and  which  would  register  the  pressure  by  means 


Figs.  45  and  45(i. 

of  a  micrometer  screw.  An  extension  of  the  frame  moves  a  light 
pointer  which  registers  every  movement  tenfold,  and  by  means  of 
a  fixed  mark  which  can  be  observed 
through  two  glass  windows,  the  frame 
can  be  brought  exactly  to  the  same  point 
in  the  horizontal  as  well  as  in  the  vertical 
position.  After  we  note  the  existing 
spring  pressures  of  the  unloaded  frame 
in  its  zero  position,  we  allow  the  steam  to 
enter  and  then  adjust  the  frame  again  to 
its  zero  position.  The  difference  of  the 
Fig.  46.  spring  pressures  gives  the  exerted  forces, 

and  in  this  way  we  measure  the  tan- 
gential and  the  axial  components  T  and  A  of  the  total  reaction 
of  the  steam,  Fig.  46, 
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The  blade  model  was  made  of  sheet  bronze  with  blades  having 
everywhere  the  same  thickness.  There  were  tested  :  1.  —  Guide 
and  rotating  wheels,  each  30  mm.  (1.18  in.)  wide  with  a  clearance 
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>  StBOm  Preaaure  at  intranca  to  Bulda  Chanitala 

Breadth  of  the  guide  wheel,  30  mm.  (1.18  in.). 
Breadth  of  the  rotating  -wheel,  80  mm.  (1.18  in.). 
Clearance,  0.8  mm.  (0.031  in.). 


4.8  atm.abai 


3.7  atm.tA», 
»■  Statm  Praaaura  Hi  Entranea  to  Oulda  C/iannala 

Breadth  of  the  gnide  wheel,  80  mm.  (1.18  in.). 
Breadth  of  the  rotating  wheel,  30  mm.  (1.18  in.). 
Clearance,  4.5  mm.  (0.177  in.). 

Figs.  47  and  48.     Circumferential  Pressure  7" and  Axial  Pressure  A, 

of  about  0.8  mm.  (0.031  in.)  ;  2.  —  The  same  with  a  clearance 
of  about  4.6  mm.  (0.177  in.);  3. — The  same  rotating  wheel  with 
a    guide  wheel    of    25  mm.    (0.98  in.)  and  clearance  of   1  mm. 
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(0.039  in.)  ;  4.  — The  same  rotating  wheel  with  a  guide  wheel  of 
15.5  mm.  (0.61  in.)  and  a  clearance  of  1  mm.  (0.039  in.).  The 
exit  angle  of  the  guide  wheel  and  the  entrance  and  exit  angles 
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Breadth  of  the  guide  wheel,  25  mm.  (0.98  in.). 
Breadth  of  the  rotating  wheel,  80  mm.  (1.18  in.}. 
Clearance,  1  mm.  (0.089  in.). 
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Breadth  of  the  guide  wheel,  15.5  mm.  (0.61  in.). 
Breadth  of  the  rotating  wheel,  30  mm.  (1.18  in.). 
Clearance,  1  mm.  (0.039  in.). 

Figs.  49  and  50.     Circumferential  Pressure  7" and  Axial  Pressure  A. 

of  the  rotating  wheel  were  all  equal  to  30°.  Figs.  47  to  50  repre- 
sent the  derived  results  in  the  above  order.  The  abscissas  repre- 
sent the  pressures  at  the  guide  wheels  ;  the  pressure  in  back  of  the 
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rotating  wheels  is  noted  on  each  curve.  The  ordinates  are  the 
blade  pressures  in  kilograms.  The  steep  curves  represent  the  cir- 
cumferential components,  the  less  steep  ones  the  axial  pressure. 
Both  reach  the  value  naught  when  the  pressure  in  front  of  the 
rotating  blades  is  equal  to  the  back  pressure.  As  the  boiler  pres- 
sure remained  unchanged  at  about  10  atmospheres  (147  lb.  per 
sq.  in.),  the  steam  was  somewhat  superheated  by  throttling. 

Most  noteworthy  in  these  curves  is  that  in  cases  1  and  2  the 
axial  force,  in  spite  of  the  undoubtedly  existing  blade  friction, 
becomes  negative  at  small  pressures  above  atmosphere,  and  the 
more  so,  the  greater  the  pressures.  The  reason  of  this  is  perhaps 
that  by  the  existing  equal  number  of  guide  and  rotating  wheel 
channels  the  cross-section  at  the  end  of  the  guide  channel  forms 
the  narrowest  section  of  the  entire  passage  formed  by  the  guide 
and  rotating  wheel  blades.  At  small  pressures  above  atmosphere 
an  expansion  occurs  below  the  pressure  of  the  surroundings,  so  that 
the  outer  or  surrounding  pressure  receives  the  overweight  and  the 
blades  press  against  the  guide  wheel.  Case  2  shows  how  great  this 
influence  is  ;  in  spite  of  a  clearance  of  4.5  mm.,  a  negative  pressure 
exists.  Of  course  the  change  of  pressure  in  the  clearance  space 
must  still  be  more  closely  investigated  experimentally. 

From  the  steam  mass  per  second  M,  which  is  observed,  and 
from  the  condition  of  the  steam  before  and  after  the  blades,  there 
can  also  be  calculated,  with  the  theoretical  velocity  w,  the  theoret- 
ical blade  pressure 

Pq=  2  Mw  cos  a 

in  tangential  direction  for  frictionless  flow  (in  which  a  is  the 
entrance  and  exit  angle  of  the  rotating  blades).  As  the  losses  in 
the  guide  blades  are  small  because  of  the  gradual  increase  of 
velocity,  we  may  say,  as  a  first  assumption,  that  at  exit  from  the 
guide  wheel  the  theoretical  velocity  exists,  which  drops  to  a  smaller 
exit  value  ze/  in  the  rotating  blades  on  account  of  friction.  The 
effective  tangential  pressure  would  then  be 

Pg  =  M  {w  -\-  li/)  cos  a, 

which  allows  v/  to  be  found.  The  loss  of  kinetic  energy  in  the 
blades  in  terms  of  the  available  energy  is 
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A  further  experiment  with  rotating  blades  was  made  with  "The 
Limit  Turbine "  having  everywhere  equal  cross-section,  therefore 
constructed  with  an  enlargement  in  the  middle  of  the  blades. 
There  was  obtained  with  a  velocity  of  about  400  m.  (1  312.3  ft.) 

the  coefficient  of  loss  of  kinetic  energy  (as  above  figured)  f  =  0.30 
—  0.40,  and,  as  was  natural,  the  smallest  values  when  the  blades 
(with  equal  divisions  in  the  guide  and  rotating  wheels)  stood  oppo- 
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Figs.  51  and  52. 


site  to  one  another,  and  was  largest  when  they  were  transposed. 
It  could  not  be  determined  whether  the  losses  decreased  with 
smaller  velocities.     The  experiments  will  be  continued. 

A  peculiar  picture  is  presented  by  the  reflection  of  a  steam 
stream  against  an  open  bucket  of  Peltoti  form,  as  in  Figs.  51  and 
52.  The  stream  flowing  from  a  7  by  12  mm.  (0.276  by  0.472  in,) 
nozzle,  on  striking  the  bucket  spreads  in  an  unusual  degree.  The 
somewhat  compressed  rim  of  the  stream  leaves  the  bucket  at  a 
breadth  of  about  54  mm.  (2  13  in.),  that  is,  4i  times  the  nozzle 
width.  A  small  part  of  the  steam  spreads  still  further.  On 
account  of  this  great  spreading  the  stream  appears  as  a  veil  of 
only  paper  thickness.  At  a  there  is  a  noticeable  point  of  com- 
pression that  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  steam  striking  the  edge. 
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These  facts  teach  us  to  be  careful ;  especially  is  it  to  be  noted  that 
in  designing  a  turbine  we  can  promise  success  only  when  the 
designer,  by  m^ng  numerous  experiments,  has  become  acquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  steam  flow. 


---     ;  / 


B.    THE  LAWS  OF  ENERGY  IN  THE  STEAM 

TURBINE. 

26.   THERMODYNAMIC  EFFICIENCY. 

We  compare  the  effective  power  L^  of  a  turbine,  taking  into 
account  the  steam  and  bearing  frictions  for  a  given  initial  condi- 
tion of  the  steam  and  a  given  condenser  pressure,  with  the  power 
Zo  of  an  ideal  turbine  in  which  no  friction  occurs  and  in  which  the 
energy  of  the  steam  is  completely  utilized ;  that  is,  so  that  the  exit 
velocity  drops  to  0.  The  same  is  obtained  from  one  pound  (or 
kilogram)  of  steam  in  a  frictionless  reciprocating  engine  without 
steam  throttling,  and  with  non-conducting  cylinder  walls,  which 
has  no  clearance  spaces  and  expands  its  steam  to  the  condenser 
pressure. 

The  ratio 

^-  =  ^^ (1) 


L 


0 


we  call  the  thermodynamic  efficiency^  referred  to  the  effective 
power. 

If  we  designate  the  heat  contents  or  total  heat  of  steam  at  the 
initial  condition  as  Xj,  and  that,  after  adiabatic  expansion  to  the  con- 
denser pressure,  as  Xj'*  ^hen  the  theoretical  power  is,  according  to 
what  has  been  said  before,  in  meter  kilograms  for  one  kilogram  of 
steam,  or  in  foot-pounds  for  one  pound  of  steam 

A  =  (Xi  —  X2 )  xgx 

The  total  change  of  heat  Q^  is  much  greater  than  A  L^ ,  and 
approaches  more  or  less  closely  to  Xj,  according  to  the  feed  water 
temperature.     The  "  total  efficiency  "  is  the  ratio 
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•?.  =  4^' (8) 


The  determination  of  Zq  is  simplified  by  means  of  the  entropy 
table ;  Rafeau  (Annales  des  Mines,  1897)  and  Mollier  (Z.  1898) 
have  also  given  empirical  formulae  from  which  we  can  calculate  Zq. 
Rateau  gave  for  saturated  steam, 

p. -  0.85  +  ^"^  -  ""^  '"8  »■     .    .    .    .    W 

MtUier  gave  for  saturated  steam, 

^   _  6.87  -  0.9  log  p^  (5j 

for  superheated  steam, 


1  + 


0.000755  hr  -T)  ---Ti  nat  log  — Ip^ 


In  which, 

Z>o  2md  /?()'  =  the  steam  consumption  for  the  entire  turbine  if. 

kg.  per  h.  p.  per  hour. 
Pi  =  the  initial  pressure  in  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
p2  =  the  final  pressure  in  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
T  =  the  absolute  temperature  of  saturation. 
T'  =  the  absolute  temperature  of  superheat. 
Ti  =  the  absolute  final  temperature  (exhaust). 

In  the  English  units,  Rateaus  formula  for  saturated  steam  is 

p  ^  1  Q  ^  17.91  -  2.056  log  p, , 

Mollier' s  formula  for  saturated  steam 
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17.68-^  2.011  log />^^ 


and  for  superheated  steam, 

Da 


I?n'  = 


1  + 


0.0001876  [(r  -T)-  Tiiiat  log^j^ 


In  which 

D^  and  D^^  =  steam  consumption  for  the  entire  turbine  in  lb. 

per  h.  p.  per  hour. 
^1  =  the  initial  pressure  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
P2  =  the  final  pressure  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
T  =  the  absolute  temperature  of  saturation. 
T'  =  the  absolute  temperature  of  superheat. 
Ti  =  the  absolute  final  temperature  (exhaust). 

In  the  French  system  a  horse  power  for  one  hour  gives  270  000 
meter  kilograms,  or  637  heat  units*  ;  if  Z>o  kilograms  of  steam  were 
used,  then  the  work  exerted  on  one  kilogram  is 

270  000      , 
L^  = —  m.  kg., 

I/O 

or  the  useful  transposed  heat  is 

\i  —  X'2  =  -4  -^0  =  -jz-  heat  units     ....     (7) 

D^ 

In  the  English  units 

1  980  000  ^^  „ 
Lo  = f^ ft.  lb. 

The  useful  transposed  heat  is 

\  —  y^  =  A  L^= 7^ B.  t.  u. 


*This  number  was  taken  to  correspond  with  the  value  oi  A  ^  ^j^  meter  kilo- 
grams which  is  used  in  the  steam  tables. 

In  practical  steam  turbine  problems  the  translator  has  taken  the  privilege  of  cor- 
recting Formula  7,  placing  for  637  the  value  632.47  as  the  number  of  calories  in  one 
metric  horse  power  hour.  This  was  done  to  bring  the  results  deduced  from  the  French 
units  into  agreement  with  those  in  English  units. 
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26a.  FINAL  CONDITION  OF   THE   STEAM   IN  ANT   STEAM 

TURBINE. 

We  shall  assume  that  a  certain  turbine  is  selected  and  its  steam 

consumption  D^  per  h.  p.^  hour  experimentally  determined.     Also 

that  we  have  given  the  bearing  friction,  the  power  needed  to  drive 

an  air  pump,  etc. ;  in  fact,  all  those  outside  consumptions  of  power, 

whose  values  do  not  again  return  to  the  steam  as  heat.     The  sum 

of  these  powers  is  added  to  the  effective  power  and  gives  the  total 

external  work  that  the  steam  performs,  equal  to  N^.     In  Nl  is  not 

ificludedy  for  instance,  the  steam  friction  on  the  turbine  wheels, 

because  this  is  entirely  changed  into  heat,  and  again  appears  as  a 

part  of  the  heat  contents  of  the  steam.     From  Nl  we  get  the 

N' 
total  steam  consumption  Dl  =  D^-r^'\n  kilograms  per  hour,  or  in 

pounds  per  hour,  which  must  not  be  confused  with  D^,  From  D^ 
we  get  finally  the  absolute  delivered  external  work  in  meter- 
kilograms,  or  foot-pounds,  that  is  furnished  by  1  kilogram  or  1 
pound  of  steam. 

In  the  French  units, 

^ ,       1       637 

'    A    d: 

In  the  English  units, 

J ,       1      2544.65 

'    A     d: 

By  experiment  is  determined  the  initial  condition  Ai  in  Fig.  24, 
and  the  final  pressure  of  the  expansion,  /j*  Further  we  can 
estimate  the  losses  due  to  conduction  and  convection,  which  we 
will  designate  as  Q^  per  kilogram  or  pound  of  steam.  If  c^  is  the 
exit  velocity  (from  the  last  rotating  wheel  of  the  turbine),  then 

the  steam  carries  away  the  kinetic  energy  -^ .  According  to 
Formula  1,  Article  14,  we  have 

\-\,  =  al:  +  q.  +  ^   .  .  .  .  (1) 

and  from  this  X^  and  also  X2  can  be  determined.  At  a  more  distant 
point  in  the  exhaust  pipe  c^  will  have  changed  into  the  smaller 
value  C2  i  upon  which  depends  the  corresponding  increase  of  X,. 
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As  C2  itself  depends  on  the  final  condition,  we  can,  by  deter- 
mining/j  ^^d  •^2>  assume  ^2  for  trial,  and  calculate  the  specific  vol- 
umes, and  the  relative  and  the  absolute  exit  velocities.  If  we  place 
Ci  in  equation  1,  we  must,  if  the  assumption  was  correctly  made, 
get  the  assumed  Xj-  ^^  general,  (2«  is  negligibly  small,  and  the 
third  part  of  th'j  equation  of  small  value,  so  that  a  very  approxi- 
mate calculation  of  the  same  suffices. 

In  any  new  design  of  a  turbine  the  values  of  the  losses,  as  we 
shall  explain  later,  must  be  estimated ;  ^2  chosen  at  will  and  from 
this  Xj  determined. 

AXIAL  TURBINES. 

27.   THE  SINGLE  STAGE  IMPULSE  TURBINE. 

A.    LARGE    PRESSURE    DIFFERENCES  ;    DESIGN    OF    NOZZLE. 

If  we  construct  the  nozzle  according  to  the  formula  of  Zeuner, 
the  final  pressure  will  be  greater  than  the  prescribed  back  pressure, 
because  friction  transposes  the  kinetic  energy  into  heat,  and  the 
expansion  line  will  rise  above  the  adiabatic.  A  nozzle  calcu- 
lated according  to  Zeuner  would  actually  be  somewhat  too  short. 
RateaUy  and  after  him  Delaporte,  have  proved  by  experiments  that 
the  pressure  of  a  stream  on  blades  or  suitable  plates  decreases 
very  little  if  the  nozzles  are  made  short ;  that  is,  the  stream  is 
allowed  to  flow  out  at  a  slight  overpressure.  But  our  experiments 
on  page  83  show,  that  violent  acoustic  vibrations  then  take  place 
in  the  stream,  which  we  should  always  try  to  avoid.  It  is  easy  to 
make  the  nozzle  dimensions  suitable  to  the  assumed  back  pressure; 
We  will  choose  in  the  entropy  diagram  as  condition  curve  starting 
at  point  ^1,  Fig.  24,  not  the  adiabatic  A^  Ai,  but  the  curve  A^  A^,  in 
which  to  be  sure,  the  intermediate  path  remains  yet  undetermined ; 
but  ^2  "^ust  be  so  chosen  on  the  prescribed  curve  />2=  constant, 
that  area  A{A2A{'A{'  must  be  equal  to  the  losses  of  kinetic 
energy ;  that  is 

Xj  —  X,'  must  equal  ?  (Xi  —  V)    ....     (8) 

in  which  f  is  equal  to  the  values  as  given  in  Article  16.  Now  pro- 
ceed as  in  Article  4  ;  that  is,  read  at  a  few  intermediate  points  the 
values  of  the  corresponding  pressures  /„  volume  v^  and  the  heat  of 
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Steam  X^.  With  permissible  negligence  of  the  inflowing  velocity 
Wi ,  we  get  the  corresponding  velocity  from  the  equation 

A  -  -  =  Xi  —  \  , 

which  is  shown  in  Fig.  4  as  a  function  of  the  pressure  p^  repre- 
sented from  right  to  left.  With  7^^  =  —  as  the  specific  weight  at 
that  point,  we  get  from  the  "  equation  of  continuity  *' 

The  nozzle  cross-section  corresponding  to  p^  is 

f  —  _^'^ 


"^xlx 


We  find  graphically  the  minimum  cross-section  f^  with  its  corre- 
sponding pressure  as  well  as  the  final  cross-section /g  and  the  ratio 
of  divergence 

.       _       _         • 

Jm 

From  this  the  nozzle  can  be  drawn  as  in  Article  4. 

B.     OCCURRENCES    IN    THE    BLADE    CHANNEL. 

The  steam,  on  leaving  the  nozzle,  flows  out,  as  we  shall  assume, 
in  parallel  steam  threads,  and  is  compelled  to  take  a  more  or  less 
sharp  bend  and  thereby  exerts  a  "centrifugal  pressure,"  which 
greatly  compresses  the  steam  mass  on  the  concave  side  of  the 
channel.  On  the  convex  side,  conversely,  an  expansion  occurs, 
and  the  steam  particles  will  approximately  describe  the  diverging 
stream  lines  shown  in  Fig.  53.  Besides  this  first  unequal  pressure 
in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  channel,  we  must  take  care  of 
a  second  in  the  direction  of  the  stream,  which  is  caused  by  friction. 
The  occurrences  are  perhaps,  all  in  all,  the  same  as  in  a  cylindrical 
straight  tube,  if  we  assume  as  constant  the  cross-section  for  the 
entire  blade  length,  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  flow.  If  the 
entrance  velocity  had  been  smaller  than  the  acoustic  velocity  of 
the  corresponding  condition,  then   the  pressure  in  the  direction 
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of  the  stream  would  have  decreased.  This  takes  place  when  the 
pressure  ratio  (for  saturated  steam)  is  smaller  than  1.7,  Here  we 
would  expect  a  very  slight  over-pressure  in  the  clearance  space,  also 
a  slight  loss  due  to  leakage,  so  long  as  there  is  no  tendency  for 
expansion  and  abnormal  phenomena  caused  by  the  finite  thickness 
of  the  blades,  which  was  discussed  in  Article  25, 

Should  the  pressure  ratio  be  greater  than  1.7,  then  the  acoustic 
velocity  is  exceeded,  the  pressure  in  the  blades  at  first  increases  in 
the  direction  of  the  stream-flow,  and  only  at  the  end  of  the  blade 
channels  does  it  again  decrease  to  the  pressure  of  the  surroundings. 


Fig.  53.  Fig,  54. 

The  velocity  will  decrease  to  the  point  of  greatest  compression, 
then  again  increase  so  that  the  final  value  (re-j)  always  remains 
smaller  than  the  initial  value  (ifj)- 

If  the  blades  are  made  of  tin  bent  to  shape  (of  constant  wall 
strength),  then  the  channel  forms  in  the  middle,  an  enlargement 
of  section,  and  we  must  expect  an,  expansion  and  then  a  compres- 
sion shock,  as  was  noticed  in  the  experiments  in  Article  18,  Fig. 
33.  Even  with  an  uniformly  equal  width  of  channel,  we  have  in 
the  boundary  stream  thread  on  the  convex  side  an  expansion  as 
shown  in  Fig.  53,  at  f/,  and  e^ ;  therefore  here  also  is  a  probability 
of  steam-shock  taking  place. 
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These  disadvantages  Curtisy  in  his  patents,  tries  to  avoid  by 
narrowing  the  channel  at  the  place  of  greatest  bending  (Fig.  64), 
so  that  the  outer  stream  thread  (shown  in  Fig.  64  at  d)  experiences 
no  expansion,  hence  no  pressure  change^  and  gives  no  cause  for  a 
steam-shock. 

Experiments  investigating  these  phenomena  have  evidently- 
great  value. 


C.      THE    CONSTRUCTION    OF    THE    VELOCITY   DIAGRAM    AND    THE 

DETERMINATION    OF   THE   POWER. 

This  follows  exactly  as  we  have  explained  in  Article  7. 
For  the  impulse  turbine  with  radial  Pelton  buckets  the  velocity 
diagram  shown  in  Fig.  65  is  used.     From  c^  we  get  through  com- 


ic^-i/y 


Fig.  55. 


bination  with  (—  //)  the  velocity  w^.  The  stream  divides  to  both 
sides,  so  that  the  center  line  of  the  stream  describes  approximately 
a  helix  with  an  angle  of  slope  a'.  We  can  easily  convince  ourselves 
that  the  additional  forces  (such  as  centrifugal,  etc.,)  of  relative 
movement  will  give  a  negligibly  small  deviation.     The  projection 
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OAoi  the  relative  velocity  w^  then  forms  with  the  circumferential 
tangent  O  O^  the  angle  Oj,  while  the  slope  of  w^tovtzxds  OA  gives 
the  entrance  angle  ct'.  If  now  again  w^  =  "^Wp  then  follows,  using 
the  notations  in  the  figure : 

OA  =  w^  cos  a', 

w    =  OA  cos  a,  =  w^  cos  a'  cos  O), 
v/   =^  W2  sin  a', 

a/'  =  (?-4  sin  Oj   =  zc/j  cos  a'  sin  04. 
From  this  we  get 
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Fig.  56. 


and  from  the  right  angled  components  C2  and  w—u,  finally  the  exit 
velocity 
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With  the  decided  spreading  of  the  stream  the  value  of  ^2  is  of 
course  only  to  be  taken  as  a  rough  approximation.  The  inferiority 
of  this  blade  form  is  proved  by  the  experiments  on  page  90,  and 
its  application  cannot  be  recommended. 

In  Fig.  66  are  the  well-known  parabolas,  which  represent  the 
power  of  an  impulse  turbine  as  a  function  of  the  circumferential 
velocity,  for  a  10  h.  p.  Laval  turbine  at  the  mechanical  labora- 
tory of  the  Polytechuicum  in  Zurich.  The  circumferential  forces 
vary  little  from  straight  lines.  There  is  also  added  the  cir- 
cumferential force  corresponding  to  the  total  friction,  but  it  could 
not  be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  on  this  account  we 
omit  from  the  calculation  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  this 
experiment. 

D.     SMALL    PRESSURE    DIFFERENCES. 

If  we  have  to  design  an  impulse  wheel  as  a  part  of  a  many- 
stage  turbine  for  small  differences  of  pressure,  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary blades  are  used  as  a  guide  wheel  instead  of  nozzles,  we  would 
proceed  with  our  calculations  in  a  similar  manner.  We  would 
hardly  make  a  great  error  if  the  gradually  retarded  movement 
through  the  guide  channels  is  assumed  as  without  resistance,  and 
imagine  the  entire  losses  as  concentrated  in  the  rotating  wheel. 


28.    THE    FEW    STAGE    IMPULSE   TURBINE. 

A.     ONE    PRESSURE    AND    SEVERAL    VELOCITY    STAGES. 

In  regard  to  the  nozzle  we  refer  to  what  has  been  previously 
said.  X2  's  the  heat  contents  at  the  nozzle  end.  The  change  of 
condition  in  the  blades  of  the  rotating  and  guide  wheels  is,  as  we 
have  above  described,  a  complicated  occurrence.  Still  we  must 
assume  for  the  impulse  turbine,  that  in  each  clearance  there  exists 
the  pressure  of  the  surroundings.  This  assumption  allows  us,  in 
the  entropy  diagram,  to  enter  on  the  curve  of  the  condenser  pres- 
sure />2  =  constant,  the  corresponding  points,  and  then  get  the 
correct  specific  volumes.  To  accomplish  this  we  calculate  the 
resulting  loss  per  pound  (or  kilogram)  of  steam  up  to  the  clearance 
space  in  front  of  the  second  guide  wheel,  which  is 
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^' 27-"^-27~ ^^ 

and  which  is  changed  into  heat.  The  corresponding  steam  condi- 
tion requires,  therefore,  a  point  on  the  curve  p^  =  constant*,  with 

the  heat  of  steam 

\,  =  \2  +  ^Z, (2) 

In  the  second  guide  wheel  there  is  added  to  X3  also 

AL:  =  a'1-^ (3) 

that  is,  the  point  referred  to  has  been  moved  more  to  the  right, 
and  so  on. 

The  determination  of  the  cross-section  is  now  obtained  by  aid 
of  the  law  of  continuity,  by  letting  7/1,  z\^  z//,  v{  ,  ,  .  be  the  exist- 
ing specific  volumes  in  the  successive  clearance  spaces,  counting 
from  the  nozzle  end,  and  figuring  with  the  axial  velocities  w,„,  iv^^^ 
^2n>  ^\n  '  •  •  2is  though  full  circumfcrcutial  admission  existed.  We 
then  have  as  the  diameters  are  the  same  for  all  wheels,  and  for 
infinitely  thin  blades,  the  same  designation  as  in  Article  10,  in 
which  we  should  observe  that 

\ (4) 

Vi  V2  v{  V2 

ax  is  determined  by  the  nozzle ;  equation  5  gives  ^2  ^0'  ^\  ^'  .  .  . 
which  must  be  corrected  in  the  design  because  of  the  thicknesses 
of  the  blades. 

We  could  ask,  if  there  would  not  be  an  improvement  in  making 
the  blades  of  such  form,  that  the  pressure  is  forced  to  remain  con- 
stant. For  a  straight  cylindrical  tube  this  question  has  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative  on  page  77  by  equation  23^^.  We  had 
to  construct  the  tube  with  a  slight  enlargement  of  section  as  an 
expansion  nozzle.  Unfortunately  the  necessary  enlargement  is  so 
slight  that  for  a  blade,  we  can  expect  nothing  from  this  because  of 
the  great  interference  caused  by  its  bending. 
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B.     SEVERAL   PRESSURE  STAGES,  EACH  WITH   A  VELOCITY  STAGE. 

We  Start  with  the  assumption  that  the  outflow  velocity  c^  of 
any  wheel  is  used  up  (to  a  negHgibly  small  value)  by  eddy  cur- 
rents, that  change  their  corresponding  kinetic  energy  into  heat. 

If  only  five  to  ten  wheels  are  to  be  used,  mark  approximately 
in  the  entropy  diagram  the  pressure  stages  to  which  the  steam  shall 
expand  for  each  individual  wheel.  Then  construct  the  first  wheel, 
that  should  work  between  the  pressures  /»[  and  /j  as  was  shown  in 
Article  27.  To  calculate  the  next  wheel,  find  for  the  same,  the 
correct  initial  condition  of  the  steam.  The  initial  pressure  will  be 
/j ;  the  quality  of  steam  or  the  superheat  is  raised  according  to 
adiabatic  expansion.  The  total  work  of  resistance  and  the  exit 
losses  for  one  {xiund  (or  kilogram)  of  steam  in  the  first  wheel  is 

^.=  -2^  +  -2^  +  f^+l*     ■■•"') 

foot-pounds  (or  meter  kilograms),  and  is  changed  into  heat.     In  the 

/  work  of  resistance  wemust  also 

T\  ■  include  the  friction  and  work 

of  fan  resistance    -^  of   the 
/  -wheel  referred  to,  for  one  pound 

(or  kilogram)  of  steam;  which 
must  be  assumed  from  values 
derived  from  already  con- 
structed machines.  Practi- 
cally, the  heat  value  of  the 
wheel  friction  is  so  slight 
that  we  could  omit  it  in  the 
entropy  diagram  and  subtract 
the  entire  wheel  friction  at 
the  end  from  the  indicated 
*•*&  steam  work.  If,  for  instance, 
the  adiabatic  expansion  of 
_^_^__  pressure  pi   and  temperature 

T,   led   to    the  temperature 
'       ^.      "^  7j' at«a  pressure /i,  then   m 

the    superheated    territory 
there   would    be    an    increase   to    T^   according   to   the    equation 
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Q,^AL,^'c^(T^-Ti) (7) 

For  the  second  wheel  the  initial  conditions  are/g*  ^2  ^tnd  the 
initial  heat  contents 

X2  =  ^2  +  ^2  +  ^p  (7^2  -  7i,) (8) 

If  the  steam  is  wet,  then  the  quality  of  the  steam  x^  would  be 
raised  to  x^  according  to  the  equation 

^  =  ''2(^2-^2') (9) 

and  then 

\j  =  ^2  4-^2^2 (10) 

In  Fig.  57,  which  represents  the  entropy  curves,  the  heat 

Q,  =  Area  A^A^B^^B^, 


is  shown  sectioned.  Q^  is  not  totally  losty  because  the  steam 
still  works  in  the  wheels  following.  By  the  change  of  the  work  of 
resistance  into  heat,  the  entropy  for  one  pound  (or  kilogram)  of 
steam  has  been  increased  by  the  value  Aj  =  B^  B^,  If  C^B^  =^  T 
be  the  temperature  which  corresponds  to  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
denser, then  only  Aj-  T'^  =  Area  C^C^B^B^^  represents  the  loss 
of  work  Zx  in  heat  units  which  the  described  non-reversible  change 
has  caused. 

The  quantity  of  heat  per  pound  (or  kilogram)  of  steam  that  is 
changed  into  work  in  the  first  wheel  is 

(2i  =  Xi  -  X^ (11) 


The  work  Zj  =  -^  j2i  is  to  be  taken  as  the  effective,  if  the  wheel 
friction  is  included  in  L^,  As  was  said  above,  we  will  not  in  gen- 
eral do  this,  and  we  shall  then  take  -^  Q^  as  the  "  indicated  work.** 

After  we  have  calculated  all  wheels  in  this  manner,  we  shall 
figure  the  steam  condition  at  the  pressure  of  the  condenser,  so 

that  the  exhaust  energy  ^     is  supposed  to  have  been  changed  into 
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heat.     If  the  corresponding  heat  of  steam  is  X^,  then  we  would  gain 
in  all  per  pound  (or  kilogram)  of  steam  the  indicated  work 

Li=^(\-\) (12) 

From  this,  in  the  French  units, 

^Vi  =  ^- (13) 

and  in  the  English  units 


.v:  = 


tc^t 


650 


and  !^^  =  N,-N^ (14) 

Finally  a  trial  calculation  is  made  from  wheel  to  wheel,  to  see 
if,  by  decreasing  the  diameter  or  by  changing  the  drop  of  pressure, 
we  could  save  enough  of  friction  and  fan  resistance  work  of  the 
wheel  under  consideration,  that  even  under  the  circumstances  of 
poorer  utilization  of  steam  energy  we  could  possibly  obtain  a  gain 
of  effective  work. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  place  of  pressure  stages  we  could  just 
as  well  specify  temperature  stages^  still  the  representation  of  the 
heat  of  friction  in  the  superheated  territory  will  then  not  be  so 
simple  as  until  now. 

b,  —  It  is  assumed,  that  the  outflow  velocity  c^  of  a  wheel  could 
be  made  partially  or  wholly  useful  at  the  entrance  to  the  next 
guide  wheel. 

The  treatment  of  this  case  is,  according  to  the  above  given 
explanation  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  the  entropy  diagram. 


29.   THE   MANY  STAGE   REACTION   TURBINE. 

The  reaction  turbine  gives  the  simplest  case  for  the  many 
stage  system  ;  therefore  we  shall  begin  with  it. 

We  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  wheels  follow  one 
another  closely.  Fig.  58,  so  that  the  outflow  velocity  of  each 
wheel  is  utilized.     We  shall  observe  as  reliable  steam  condition 
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that  which  exists  in  the  end  cross-section  of  a  guide  or  rotating 
channel* 


Fig.  58. 

The  velocities  belonging  to  a  certain  guide  and  rotating  wheel 
set  shall  be  represented  with  the  same  letters ;  as,  for  instance, 
for  the  successive  wheel  sets,  a,  b,  c,  the  velocities  are  as  follows : 

^l«»   ^l«»   «'2a>   ^2a; 
^16»   ^16»   ^26 >  ^2  6  ; 
^Ic.   ^IC   '^2cf  ^20  ; 

*  In  Fig.  58  the  points  are  placed  in  the  clearance  spaces  only  tor  the  sake  of 
clearness. 
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Let,  furthermore,  the  heat  contents  be  represented 

In  the  steam  chamber \ 

At  entrance  to  the  guide  channel  ^  .     .     .     X/ 
At  exit  from  the  guide  channel  a      .     .     .     X^ 
At  exit  from  the  rotating  wheel  channel  a      \J 
At  exit  from  the  guide  channel  d      .     .     .     X^ 
At  exit  from  the  rotating  wheel  channel  b      X/,  etc. 
In  the  steam  chamber  the  steam  has  only  an  unimportant 
velocity. 

According  to  the  laws  of  steam  flow  we  get,  for  entrance  from 
the  chamber  into  the  guide  wheel  a 


^Oa 


^27  =  ^^-^^' ^^) 


for  the  flow  in  guide  wheel  a , 


^\a     ~  ^Qa 


2^- 


=  Xj  —  x^, (1^) 


for  the  rotating  wheel  a,  referring  to  the  relative  velocities, 

For  the  guide  wheel  6  the  "  entrance  velocity  "  is  ^^^ ;  therefore, 
we  have 

for  the  rotating  wheel  6  again 

'^  (-"^^27^1  =  ^»  -  ^'      •     •     •     •     (1^ 

and  so  on.     For  the  calculation  we  recommend  working  in  heat 
units  as  we  then  deal  with  small  figures.     The  expressions  on  the 
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left  sides  can  each  be  written  in  French  units  with  A  =  ^^^  heat 
units,  as 

-^^-(9^2)' « 

or  in  English  units  with  A  =  j^^  heat  units, 


A'l=(-^)' 
^  2p-      V223.7/ 


which  simplifies  the  calculation. 

TAe  design  of  a  new  turbine  is  most  easily  accomplished,  when 
we  choose  the  velocity  c^^  the  angle  a,  the  variable  peripheral  veloc- 
ity Uy  and  the  exit  angle  o^  from  wheel  to  wheel,  according  to  a 
certain  plan,  so  that  by  means  of  simple  triangulation  w/i,  aj,  w^^ 
and  ^2  can  be  found.  Equation  1  then  gives  the  differences  X/  —  X^, 
Xj  —  X/,  which  we  will  designate  by  ///,  ///'  and  call  it  in  short, 
the  "drop  of  heat "  (analogous  to  a  hydraulic  drop). 
Then 

//,  =  ///  +  /// (3) 

represents  for  the  turbine  x  utilized  single  **  drops.'* 


THE  AVAILABLS   "TOTAL  DROP." 


The  available  total  drop  is  determined  from  the  following  data  : 
the  known  results  of  steam  consumption  of  existing  turbines  indi- 
cate, that  in  general,  with  full  load  on  the  turbine  blades,  we  must 
expect  a  loss  of  energy  from  20  to  30%.     To  this  loss  is  added  the 


C2 


kinetic  energy  of  exhaust  steam  =  -—-  (where  c^  is  the  outflow  ve- 

locity  of  the  last  rotating  wheel),  for  which  with  small  turbines  we 
can  allow  10%,  and  with  larger  ones  about  5%.  The  friction  of 
the  drums  or  wheels  and  that  of  the  face  area  of  the  blades  against 
the  steam,  and  the  friction  of  the  bearings,  all  of  which  are  difficult 
to  estimate,  we  shall  assume  at  from  10  to  7%.  Finally,  the  loss 
due  to  leakage  should  be  added,  which  will  be  different  according 
to  the  turbine  system,  and  might  be  anywhere  from  10  to  5%. 
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We  allow  for  these  losses  by  adding  their  corresponding  values 
finally  to  the  theoretically  required  steam  volume,  but  the  veloci- 
ties and  cross-sections  are  calculated  with  the  theoretical  volume. 
The  total  loss  varies  between  55  and  35%  for  small  or  large  units, 
respectively. 

If  the  condenser  pressure  is  chosen  /j  =  0.1  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
(1.42  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  or  less,  we  then  calculate  the  corresponding 
heat  contents  \'  of  the  adiabatic  frictionless  expansion  from  fii  to/^- 

It  gives 

^o  =  \-V (4) 

as  the  ^theoretical  drop  of  heat^     From  this  is  lost  the  part 

KK^Z (4^) 

with  f  =  0.2  to  0.3,  and  there  remains  as  "useful  drop " 

//„=(l-?)/f. (5) 

which  serves  for  producing  the  velocities,  and  from  which  the  ex- 
haust losses  and  the  wheel  frictions  are  to  be  deducted,  and  for 
furnishing  the  delivered  effective  power  from  the  actual  working 
steam  volume.  We  can  now  arrange  as  many  turbines  consecu- 
tively as  the  separate  drops  //„,  7/^,  //<.,...  combined  can  utilize  the 
useful  drop  corresponding  to  that  velocity  height  in  heat  units  at 
entrance  to  the  first  guide  wheel 

A  %"-  =  //, . 
-£- 

that  is,  until 

/'I  +/'„  +  /'*  +  /'. ^. ,(6) 

If  we  could  specify  eqiuxl  velocities  for  entire  groups  of  single 
wheels^  then  the  turbine  can  be  calculated  in  this  manner  without 
much  trouble. 

In  general,  however,  we  allow  the  velocities  to  increase  con-- 
stantly,  and  for  fifty  or  more  stages  this  calculation  would  become 
too  inconvenient,  and  we  find  for  such  a  graphical  determination. 
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GRAPHICAL   DETERMraATIOH. 

We  replace  by  this  method,  instead  of  the  usual  application  of 
small  differences  by  differentiation,  an  easy  graphical  integration. 
We  next  assume  the  separate  turbines  represented  by  the  equal 
(but  yet  unknown)  distances  of  the  division  points  on  the  base 


Fig.  59. 

line  B,  (Fig.  59).  In  these  division  points,  as  will  be  explained 
below,  we  shall  draw  as  ordinates  the  velocities,  pressures,  and 
"drops  "of  the  turbine  under  consideration.  We  begin  with  the 
cjioice  of  peripheral  velocity  /(. 

CHOICE  X>F  PERIPHERAL  VELOCITY  (»). 
The  larger  this  may  be,  the  better  the  steam  utilization ;  still 
there  is  a  limit  placed  by  two  considerations.  The  entrance  cross- 
section  that  can  be  calculated  at  the  very  beginning  from  the  ex- 
pected efficiency  and  power  (therefore  the  steam  volume),  is  at 
1  000  h,  p.  so  small  that  with  about  1  500  revolutions  and  over  50 
meters  (164  feet)  peripheral  velocity,  the  blades  -wK^  full  peripheral 
admission  turbines,  are  only  a  few  millimeters  long.  As,  for  in- 
stance,  wilh  the /"arjfjw' J' construction  the  clearance  :r  in  Fig.  60, 


eyfd9  WhmiM 
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between  the  blade  and  casings  or  drum  respectively,  is  a  place 
where  leakage  occurs ;  we  would  not  wish  to  make  the  ratio  of 
this  clearance  space  to  blade  length  less  than  -^^  to  -^,  whereby 

(by  similarity  of  the  ratio  of  the  guide 
and  rotating  wheel  blades)  the  loss 
due  to  clearance  would  be  from  4  to 
5%.  This  leads  us,  to  begin  at  times 
with  velocities  of  35  to  40  meters 
(114.8-131.2  ft.).  With  the  long 
blades  of  the  last  wheel  the  clearance 
would  be  of  small  consequence ;  here  u 
would  be  chosen  as  large  as  the  sta- 
bility of  the  wheels  and  blade  attachments  would  admit.  From 
the  small  initial  value,  u  then  increases  in  stages,  as  Fig.  59  shows, 
to  the  final  value. 

CHOICE  OF  ANGLES. 


Fig.  60. 


The  smaller  the  exit  angles  of  guide  and  rotating  wheels,  that 
is,  a  and  aj,  the  more  drop  we  utilize  with  given  steam  and  per- 
ipheral velocity,  and  the  smaller  will  be  the  number  of  stages  that 
would  be  favorable.  Too  small  angles  require  narrow  and  long 
channels,  thereby  increasing  the  steam  friction,  and  require,  on 
account  of  the  proportionately  large  blade  thickness,  larger  cross- 
sections,  and  consequently  produce  eddy  currents.  As  a  practical 
mean  we  would  have,  with  reaction  turbines,  the  value  20°  to  25®. 
With  impulse  turbines  we  find  aj  larger,  mostly  =  ai. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  STEAM  VELOCITIES. 


The  choice  of  steam  velocities  is  governed  by  the  desire  to  get 
a  turbine  with  the  smallest  possible  friction  losses.  As  the  friction 
increases  with  the  square  of  the  velocity  and  with  the  length  of 
the  friction  path,  that  is,  with  the  number  of  turbines,  there  wOl 
be  a  favorable  value  for  c^y  but  which  still  cannot  be  exactly  found. 
If  we  make  c^  small,  so  that,  as  with  hydraulic  turbines,  c^  would 
have  an  axial  direction,  then  we  would  use  too  small  a  drop  in 
one  wheel  and  obtain  too  many  stages,  too  large  a  friction  path, 
and  above  all  too  many  blade  shocks^  that  play  a  certain  part  in 
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the  losses  due  to  back  pressure.  If  we  make  c^  large,  then  few 
wheels  are  obtained,  but  the  friction  increases  because  Ci  increases 
too  quickly.     There  appears  to  be  a  correct  practical  mean  for  re- 

action   turbines,   of   —  =  0.5  ...  0.3 ;  for  impulse  turbines,  still 

less.  We  allow  Ci  in  Fig.  o9  to  increase  approximately  according 
to  a  hyperbolic  curve 
which  rises  towards  the 
end  too  rapidly.  The 
final  value  of  Ci  is  deter- 
mined by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  exhaust 
loss  and  the  usually 
too  great  blade  lengths 
of    the    last    wheel. 

The     combination 
for  several  turbines  c^  ^,  7,  S  .  .  .  of  the  value  Ci  with  —  u  gives 
in  the  velocity  diagram^   Fig.  61,  (of  which  it  is  sufficient  when 
a  =  ttg,  to  draw  only  one-half)  the  velocity  w^. 

We  are  free  to  choose  the  pressure  in  the  clearance   space. 
The  simplest  would  be  to  work  with  the  assumption  that 


Fig.  61. 


a  =  a 


2> 


W^  =  C 


19 


C^  =  Wx 


(7) 


that  is,  to  assume  the  axial  components  c^  of  the  four  velocities  c^^ 
Wi,  W2J  C2  equally  large.  If  we  prescribe  equal  number  of  blades 
and  blade  thicknesses  in  guide  and  rotating  wheels,  and  neglect  the 
very  small  change  ot  specific  volume  occasioned  by  flowing  through 
a  turbine  system,  then  the  blades  of  such  a  system  need  not  be 
widened  radially.  We  also  can  design  the  guide  and  rotating 
wheel  blades  with  the  same  profile.  With  a  large  number  of 
stages  the  exit  velocity  C2  of  a  certain  wheel  differs  only  slightly 
from  the  exit  velocity  of  the  preceding  turbine.  We  may  neglect 
this  difference  entirely^  and  place  for  instance,  referring  to  the  sys- 
tems a^nA  b,  the  value  rg^  =  ^26>  so  that  in  equation  1,  c^^  —  c^a 
=  ^16  —  ^ih'  If  we  omit  the  index  i,  then  the  equations  may  be 
written,  taking  into  account  equation  7, 
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2^ 


ci    -  Wi" 


2^ 


2^      J 


.     .     .     (8) 


then  A'  =  ^',  and  we  have  half  reaction  degree.     By  addition  we 
get  the  single  drop  for  a  guide  and  rotating  wheel  together  as 


//  =  A'  +  A"  =  <2.A  '^'^  "^^ 

2^ 


(9) 


By  going  from  the  last  wheel  of  a  group  with  equal  u  to  the 
first  wheel  of  the  succeeding,  there  occurs  on  account  of  the  sud- 
den change  of  «  a  sudden  change  in  //,  which  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  values  of  h  that  occur  at  the  places  referred  to,  give  the 
curve  of  single  drop  (//),  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  determine  about 
three  points  for  each  group.* 


*  We  would  save  time  if  we  would  represent  the  drop  h  in  the  form  as  shown  in 
Fig.  62,  and  write 


g 


C^/M-r" »)-«»  + r" ») 


^^<'-^r 


=  -  (V  +  "'Z)  (<  -  o» 


and  observe  that  the  geometrical  mean 
(c/  +  w/)  (^/  —  w*)  may  be  found 
graphically  by  drawing  an  arc  with  r/  as 
a  radius  from  O^  as  center,  and  drop  a 
vertical  line  from  w^'.  This  vertical  line 
Cu  extending  to  the  arc  is  the  desired 
mean,  that  is  in  French  units 


Fig.  G2. 


i*  =  2^ 


or  in  English  units, 


2^  V91.2; 


Cm 


h  =  2.4^ 
2^ 


=  2f-^-    Y 
V  223.7/ 


heat  units ' 

\ 


heat  units. 
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THE  TOTAL  NUMBSR  OF  STAGES. 

In  the  above  method  of  calculation  the  entrance  velocity  c^a  for 
the  first  guide  wheel  was  also  assumed.  To  accelerate  the  steam 
from  the  chamber  to  this  velocity,  we  need  the  use  of  a  drop 


2 


Ao  =  ^^ (10) 

and  the  total  number  of  stages  is  now  to  be  determined  from  the 
consideration,  that  the  sum  of  the  individual  drops  //  corresponding 
to  the  velocity  height  A^  gives  the  working  drop  II„ ; 


//o+2//  =  //', (11) 

1 

The  unknown  distance  of  the  points  of  the  turbines  represented  on 
base  line  B  is  now 

Ax  =  - (12) 

where  Zq  stands  for  the  number  of  stages. 

If  we  bring  A.r  in  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  second 
part  of  equation  11  as  a  factor,  it  follows 

H^^  1^!^  -^  h,  =  \  h,  AX  ^  h,^  -^  •  •  •  KAx]%  +feo.    (13) 


The  sum  of  the  numerator  can  approximately  be  superseded  by 
the  integral 

JhdXy 
0 

that  is,  by  the  contents  of  the  sectioned  area  limited  by  A  in  Fig. 
59.  The  division  by  B  gives  the  mean  heat  drop  h^;  we  have, 
therefore. 
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from  which  the  number  of  stages 

2o  =  ^^iP^  or  simply  S  ^      ....     (14) 

with  the  usually  allowable  negligence  of  h^. 

We  then  divide  B  into  s^  equal  parts,  and  the  beginning  of  each 
group  is  moved  to  one  of  these  division  points. 


DETERHIIfATION    OF    DISTRIBUTION    OF    PRESSURE     AND     BLADE 

DIMENSIONS. 

The  former  depends  upon  the  laws  of  the  division  of  the  steam 
friction  losses  among  the  individual  wheels.  The  steam  friction 
is  influenced  by  the  width  and  length  of  the  blade  channels,  and 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  bending,  and  above  all  upon  the 
velocity.  It  is  permissible  to  take  the  friction  losses  in  a  wheel  as 
a  ratio  to  the  mean  of  the  square  of  the  velocities,  or 

in  which  c^  is  a  mean  value  of  the  steam  velocity.  As  all  veloci- 
ties of  the  same  wheel  stand  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  one  another,  we 
also  can  say 


2 


g 


with  an  assumed  empirical  and  unchangeable  coefficient  f/.  If  we 
add  the  friction  heats  from  the  first  to  a  certain  intermediate  wheel 
X,  we  have 

'^R,  =  AK^^^  =  A  JL^ S  Ci' Arc  =  4  ,^^-  f'c^' dx.     (15) 


g  2^Ajco  2g 

This  quantity  of  heat  must  be  carried  into  the  entropy  diagram, 
Fig.  68  as  R^  in  the  manner  before  described,  in  order  to  get  the 
point  P^  of  the  true  condition  curve  at  the  referred-to  intermediate 
pressure/^.  As  we  do  not  know  which  pressure/^  belongs  to  the 
abscissa  ;r,  we  must  assume  the  course  of  the  condition  curve  for 
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trial,  so  that  the  increase  of  Ci  corresponds  to  the  loss  towards  the 
end.     As  the  result  teaches,  good  performance  is  reached  when 
the  energy  loss  is  represented  (Fig. 
3)  in  heat  units 

Q.  =  K{\-  V). 

in  which  {  is  the  unchangeable  loss 
coefficient  defined  by  equation  6,  and 
\J  the  heat  contents  of  adiabatic 
expansion  at  the  assumed  pressure 
/,  at  point  PJ.  The  points  /*, 
determine  pressure,  temperature, 
quality  of  steam,  and  steam  heat  of 
the  true  condition  change.* 
Especially  is 

V  =  K'  +  Qz' 

and  at  P^,  that  is,  the  condenser 
pressure,  Q^  =  Z,  therefore  as  re- 
quired, equal  to  the  total  energy  loss. 
At  expansion  to  the  pressure  /, 
the  available  steam  heat  or  the  drop 
of  heat  is 

H,  =  \-\,  .     .     (16)  Fig.  63. 

and  this  is  represented  in  Fig,  64  as  a  function  of  p^.     For  f  =  Pi 
is  obviously  1/^  =  0  ;  for/  =/j,  I/^  =  //,. 

*  U  p.'  is  in  Ihe  snpeihealed  lerritory,  ve  oblain  from  Ihe  adiabatic  len^>eialuie 
T,'  the  Irue  temperatuie  T,,  from  the  formula 

Q.  -  <■  (7-,  -  r/}. 

If  /*/  liea  in  ihe  satarated  lenilory,  we  obtain  the  quftlily  of  steam  j;  from  the 
equation 

e.-r.(,-x'). 

in  which  .r'  is  Ihe  quality  of  steam  on  the  adiabatic. 
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And  now  to  find  the  corresponding  pressure  for  the  xth  turbine^ 
we  must  take  the  sum  of  the  utilized  drops  to  the  jrth  wheel, 
that  is, 

H-x  ^^  Aj  +  /ti  ~l~  A2  "^  '  *  *  ^x— 1> 
or  when  we  again  multiply  and  divide  by  ^x 


-"x  =  — : r 


hdx  + 


lh  =  ^f'hdx. 


eu*m. 
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i' 
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kg. 
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# 
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700- 
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^  J 

I. 
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that  is,  we  must  draw  the  integral  curve  A  which  would  give  the 
end  point  corresponding  to  /f„,  and  insert  it  in  Fig.  69.  Now  we 
have  to  look  up  in  Fig.  64  the  p^  corresponding  to  /T^  and  place  it 
in  Fig.  69  as  ordinate  to  the  corresponding  abscissa  x.  To  avoid 
drawing  too  many  curves,  this  has  been  drawn  in  Fig.  66. 

From  the  now  known  /,  7"^  of  the  trial  condition  curve  we 
obtain  finally  the  specific  volume  v^  at  the  corresponding  place. 
If  Ggc  lb.  (or  kilograms)  is  to  flow  through  the  wheel  in  one 
second,  we  get  from  the  law  of  continuity  the  cross-sections : 
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Exit  from  the  octh  guide  wheel  .  .    )  f  _  G^^Vj^ 
Exit  from  the  ;rth  rotating  wheel .    )  Cj^. 


(18) 


Entrance  in  the  xth  guide  wheel  .    )  ^,      G^Vj. 
Entrance  in  the  ^h  rotating  wheel 


Iff^G^ 


(19) 


We  may,  as  has  been  remarked,  take  no  note  of  a  change  of  v 
inside  of  a  turbine ;  still  nothing  prevents  us  from  carrying  our 
calculations  to  any  degree  of  exactness.     From  the  assumed  blade 


Kg»Pfr  Bq.em, 
72 


Fig.  65. 

thickness,  division  and  angles,  we  can  get  the  blade  lengths.  If 
the  blades  were  infinitely  thin,  we  would  have  with  a  blade 
length  ^0. 

/i  =  irDa^  sin  a 

On  account  of  the  decrease  in  width  due  to  the  blade  thickness, 
and  the  blades  of  the  guide  wheel  running  past,  a^  must  be  in- 
creased in  cross-section  to  about  li  times.     The  value 

sm  a 


is  inserted  in  Fig.  65  as  the  axial  clear  cross-section. 

The   example  solved  in  Figs.   59   to   65   is   referred  to   the 
initial  data  pi  =  12  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  absolute  (170.7  lb.  per  sq. 
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in.  absolute),  /j  =  300°  C.  (572°  F.) ;  the  condenser  pressure 
/2  =  0.1  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (1.42  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  and  the  loss  of 
energy  £"=0.25.  Finally,  the  friction  heat  was  determined  accord- 
ing to  equation  16 


R.  =  A-J^J  c^dx 


^gl^ 


0 


and  was  drawn  in  Fig.  59  to  such  a  scale  that  H^  and  the  total 
value  R  coincided.  We  must  now  compare  from  the  entropy  dia- 
gram by  measuring  the  vertically  sectioned  area  which  was  used 
to  get  the  line  R^  with  the  value  that  has  already  been  obtained. 
If  the  assumption  of  the  condition  curve  was  correct,  then  the 
curves  of  7?^  must  coincide.  To  be  more  exact,  would  only  be  of 
use  if  we  knew  more  about  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  resis- 
tances. We  shall  also  neglect  including  a  part  of  the  wheel  fric- 
tion in  Ry.. 

Instead  of  a  constantly  variable  blade  length  we  will  choose 
longer  or  shorter  divisions  and  make  changes  in  the  choice  of  ^j, 
so  that  for  larger  divisions  of  turbine  lengths  constant  cross-sections 
are  obtained. 

Let  the  final  exit  velocity  =  ^2,;  then  the  total  losses  in  heat 
units  for  one  pound  (or  kilogram)  of  steam  are 

H,  =  Q,  +  a{^) (20) 

The  available  energy  is 

ii  0  =  Xj  —  X^ , 
and 

H,  =  H,-H, (21) 

is  the  "indicated*'  steam  work  in  heat  units;  therefore 

Li  =  ^ (22) 

> 

is  the  same  in  ft.-lbs.  or  meter  kilograms  per  lb.  or  kilogram  of 
steam.     From  this  we  obtain  the  indicated  power  in  h.  p. 
In  the  French  units 

N,  =  ^ (23) 
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In  the  English  units 

The  efficiency  of  the  indicated  work  is 

»».  =  & (24) 

The  consumption  of  steam  per  indicated  h.  p.  hour  in  the 
French  units  is, 

^        3  600(7,,       270  000       637  ,^., 

^'=^vr-^ — L, —  Hi    •  •  •  ('^^ 

in  the  English  units 

_  3  600  G„  _  1  980  000  _  2  544.65 

'~      N,       -        L,  lit 

The  other  work  of  friction,  such  as  steam  friction  of  the  drums, 
blade  face  areas,  stuffing  boxes,  including  the  work  required  for 
nmning  without  load  (that  is,  journal  friction  and  the  like),  is  in 
h.  p.  N^ ;  then  follows  the  effective  power  in  h.  p. 

N,  =  N,-Nr (26) 

and  the  steam  consumption  per  h.  p.^  hour 

D,  =  3600^ (27) 

30.  THE  MANY  STAGE  IMPULSE  TURBINE. 

The  many  stage  impulse  turbine  is  calculated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, provided  the  exhaust  velocity  c^  can  be  utilized.  This  is  true 
above  all,  for  full  peripheral  admission  of  the  so-called  limit  turbine. 
The  choice  of  velocities  and  the  construction  of  the  condition  cur\'e 
is  obtained  as  before. 

The  drop  of  heat  in  the  guide  wheel  has,  with  the  same  assump- 
tions as  with  the  reaction  turbine,  the  value 

W^A^l^^ (1) 
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As  we  should  choose  w^  about  =  0.8  2c^|t  there  occurs  no  accel- 
eration m  the  rotating  wheel,  but  rather  a  transformation  of  kinetic 
energy  into  heat ;  that  is. 


V'^aV^I^ (2) 


therefore  negative  in  value.     The  single  drop  for  a  turbine  system  is 

A  =  A'  +  h" 

and  is  therefore  smaller  than  h'. 

But  if  the  construction  does  not  permit  of  entire  utilization  of 

C2,  then  we  could  use  of  the  exit  energy  of  a  wheel,  that  is  ^^,  only 
the  value 


for  the  succeeding  guide  wheel,  in  which  the  value  of  f  is  estimated. 

For  a  turbine  with  radial  entrance,  for  instance,  the  steam  would 
have  to  travel  such  long  paths  to  the  next  guide  wheel,  that  we 
can  place  ?  =  1,  that  is,  the  entire  exit  energy  must  be  considered 
as  lost.  With  axial  turbines,  closely  following  each  other,  f  be- 
comes smaller  the  more  they  approach  full  peripheral  admission. 
The  high  pressure  wheels  have  admission  only  for  a  small  part  of 
the  circumference,  in  order  to  gain  longer  blades  and  have  the 
advantage  that  at  the  beginning  they  can  work  immediately  with 
high  peripheral  velocity.  Here  f  could  also  approach  unity.  It  is 
therefore  important  for  turbines  of.  this  type  to  keep  u  large,  and 
the  angle  a2  small,  in  order  that  c^  will  be  small,  and  can  be  omitted 
without  harm. 

After  we  have  fixed  upon  f  >  we  get  for  the  guide  wheel 

h'  =  A''^^\''  ^^''' (47) 

^g 

(in  which  we  neglect  the  difference  between  C2  for  two  successive 
turbines).     In  the  rotating  wheel  we  have  as  before, 

^//^^^2'"  V (48) 

2^ 
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From  the  exit  of  the  rotating  wheel  up  to  the  entrance  in  the  guide 
wheel  there  would  be  added  (algebraically),  as  third  drop 

A'"  =  x[(l-f)|^*-g=-Ug     .     .     (49) 

Finally,  there  must  be  added,  with  turbines  that  are  composed  of 
single  discs,  the  steam  friction  of  the  wheel  in  question,  L„  in  heat 
units  per  second,  divided  by  the  steam  weight  per  second  G,  which 
must  at  present  be  estimated  ;  that  is 

Ar  =  ^ (50) 

The  hereby  necessary  knowledge  of  the  values  of  the  steam 
pressures  can  be  obtained  by  a  temporarily  approximate  solution. 
The  single  drops  or  losses 

A  =  A'  +  A"  +  A'"+  K  =  ^[(^i'  -  c,")  -  (w,^  -  w.^'j  +  K     (51) 

are  independent  of  the  value  f,  by  which  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  these  are  not  dependent  on  it.  The  number  of  stages  will 
remain  the  same,  still  the  greater  f  the  more  the  entropy  increases, 
and  the  greater  therefore  are  also  the  final  losses. 

In  impulse  turbines,  partial  peripheral  admission  is  permissible 
and  is  generally  used.  It  has  the  advantage  that  we  can  work 
with  larger  peripheral  velocities  (60  -  80  m.)  (196.9  —  262.5  ft.) 
starting  from  the  first  wheel,  whereby  the  number  of  stages  is 
greatly  decreased. 


31.   MANY  STAGE  TURBINES  WITH  CONSTANTLY  VARIABLE 
PERIPHERAL  AND  STEAM  VELOCITIES. 

THE  HYPERBOLIC   TURBIITO. 

This  turbine  type  is  not  recommended  for  construction  because 
it  would  constantly  lead  to  sudden  changes  of  u.  But  an  especially 
simple  example  of  such  a  turbine  type  will  aid  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  of  many  stage  expansion.  We  shall 
assume  that  «,  as  well  as  c^  increases  according  to  a  hyperbolic  law^ 
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in  which  we  give  the  velocities  at  the  distance  x  along  the  base  B, 
measured  from  the  beginning,  the  values 

a  b  ,^. 

X  —  Xi  X  —  Xi  ^    ' 

in  which  a,  d,  Xi,  are  determined  from  the  smallest  and  the  largest 
values  of  the  peripheral  velocity,  namely  »  =  i^|,  for  x  =  0;  and 
1^  =  «/2  for  ;r  =  B,  and  from  the  initial  value  of  ^j,,  which  we  will 
call  Ci. 
We  find 

rc|  =  5— ?^^;         a  =  5-?^l^;         6  =  a^     .     (2) 

1*2  —  «1  U2  —  Ui  Ui 

and  the  last  entrance  velocity  Ci,  becomes 

U2 
^\z  =  ^1  — 

The  velocities  Ci^  and  «,  are  proportional. 

We  shall  assume  a  turbine,  in  which  the  axial  components  of  rj, 
Wy,  W2,  rgare  equal,  and  with  impulse  turbines,  a^  =  021  with  re- 
action turbines  a  =  a2>  and  the  angles  for  all  wheels  are  equal. 
The  drop  of  heat  per  single  turbine  is  found,  after  easy  transposi- 
tion, for  impulse  turbines  as 

A«  =  -  (2ci^cos  a- 2wJ  tt, (3) 

g 

for  reaction  turbines  as 

hr  =  ~{2ci^  cos  a  -  w,)  w^ (4) 

6 

The  number  of  stages  is  determined  by  neglecting  Aq  from  the 
equation 

1  z  r"" 

Jr«,  =  S  Ax  =  -  -  SAx ^-^=  ^  /   Ax^^  =  Zo  Am     •     •      (5) 
From  this  follows  that  the  mean  drop 

h„.  =  ^^fKdx (6) 
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which  is  analytically  determinable,  and  is  expressed  by  means  of 
the  geometrical  mean  of  the  initial  and  final  velocities  Ui  and  Wj  S-s 
well  as  Ci  and  Ci,,  that  is,  by 

(7) 

We  get  with  impulse  turbines 

f^<nn=   ~-  (ZC^^  COS  a  -  2  Wj  tt^ (8) 

o 

with  reaction  turbines, 

hrm  =  ~{2ci^  cos  a -u^)u^     ....     (9) 

From  this  follows  the  important  conclusion:  In  the  ^^hyper- 
bolic turbine  "  the  mean  wheel  drop^  therefore  also  the  number  of 
stages  of  the  same^  is  as  though  all  wheels  work  with  the  (constant) 
geometrical  mean  of  the  initial  and  final  values  of  the  peripheral 
and  steam  velocities. 

We  can  also  prove  that  with  equal  width  of  blades,  and  so  long 
as  we  can  estimate  values  of  friction  so  that  it  is  proportional  to  the 

blade  breadth  and  the  square  of  the  steam  velocities,  and  in  case 

u  * 

the  ratio  — ^  remains  unchanged,  the  total  work  of  steam  friction^ 

of  a  turbine  does  not  depend  on  the  absolute  values  of  the  velocities y 
and  is  equally  large  whether  many  or  few  stages  be  chosen. 

This  is  of  great  value  in  the  construction  of  the  many  stage 
turbine  under  the  assumption  of  a  constant  resistance  coefficient 
derived  from  the  stated  hypothetical  solution.  Theoretically  it  is 
allowable,  by  increasing  the  number  of  stages,  to  decrease  the  ve- 
locities to  any  desired  value.  But  we  should  observe  that  this  refers 
to  any  system  (therefore  to  such  as  have  equal  degree  of  reaction), 
and  the  friction  of  the  drums  or  wheels  is  not  taken  into  account. 
In  various  systems  the  work  of  friction  would  vary  and  must  be  cal- 
culated individually. 

RADIAL  TURBINES. 

Let  Xq,  Xi,  Xj  be  the  heat  contents  of  steam  at  entrance  to  the 
guide  wheel,  at  entrance  to  the  rotating  wheel,  and  at  exit  from  the 
ktter,  respectively  ;  r^,  r^,  r^,  and  further,  «o,  u^y  u^  the  correspond- 
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ing  radii  and  peripheral  velocities  of  a  radial  steam  admission  turbine. 
For  the  flow  in  the  guide  wheel  we  get  as  before 

But  for  the  flow  in  the  rotating  wheel  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  work  of  the  supplementary  forces  of  relative  motion, 
that  is,  the  contrifugal  force,  and  we  get  * 

«i;  _  |L  =  (V  -  X,)  +  !!^'     ....     (2) 

With  a  single  stage  turbine  we  can  usually  neglect  the  last  part 
of  the  equation ;  with  many  stages,  not  without  further  consider- 
ation. Through  addition  of  both  equations  1  and  2  we  get  the 
single  drop  of  one  stage 

h  =  \-\  =  ~  [(q'  -  f,')^+  («;,» -  w,')  -  K  -  «,')]      (3) 

The  summation  of  all  stages  leads  to  the  "  useful  drop  "  ' 

Hu>  =  ha  -^  ^  h, 

where  A^  stands  for  the  former  defined  drop  for  the  entrance  in  the 
first  guide  wheel.     In  the  sum  S  //  there  appears  also  —  S  (wj*  —  Wj*), 


*  Taking  into  consideration  the  results  in  Article  14,  we  have: 
The  work  of  contrifugal  force  on  a  mass  element  dm,  whose  distance  from  the 
turning  axis  increases  from  r«  to  r„  with  an  angular  velocity  a,  is 


X 


r.  ^ 


If  we  imagine  in  Fig.  22,  the  entire  enclosed  mass  between  the  cross-sections /^i, 
A2 1  in  rotation  around  a  fixed  axis,  then  the  work  of  the  contrifugal  force  upon  the 
same 

=  Sj^»iw»(r,*-r«*)  =  7,\dmij^r^-  ^\dm  (o^r^^  ^\dmu?  =  1\dmu^, 

Herein  the  first  sum  is  the  negative  "potential  energy"  of  the  mass  system  at  the 
end  of  the  occurrence;  the  second  sum  is  the  same  at  the  beginning  of  the  occurrence^ 
taking  into  account  the  direction  of  the  rotation.  We  observe  a  constant  flow  and  a 
movement  of  the  cross-section  A\  A^  to  B\  B%\  herewith  the  potential  energy  of  the 
mass  particles  contained  between  the  planes  B\  and  A%  in  the  initial  and  final  con- 
ditions balance  each  other,  and  there  remains  only 

\dG  ^      ,      \dG  ^      , 

which  when  added  to  the  work  of  the  upper  surface  forces  in  equation  1,  Article  14» 
will  give  the  above  equation. 
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which  cannot  be  neglected  without  further  consideration,  because 
the  single  sums  are  small.  If  we  assume  that  all  stages  (radial) 
follow  one  another  closely,  and  if  we  say  that  approximately 

we  get 

in  which,  if  we  add  through  all  the  stages,  the  intermediate  parts 
of  the  equation  eliminate  one  another  we  will  have  left  only  ' 

|(«/-0 (4) 

in  which  u^  is  the  velocity  of  the  last  wheel  and  u^  the  velocity  of 
the  first  wheel,  and  this  part  of  the  equation  can  be  under  certain 
circumstances  of  importance. 

The  construction  of  a  new  turbine  does  not  offer  any  serious 
difficulties  when,  with  the  use  of  Fig.  59,  etc.,  we  follow  the 
method  formerly  explained. 

Lately  Brady  suggested  a  radial  turbine,  in  which  the  guide 
and  the  rotating  wheels  rotate  with  equal,  but  opposite  angular  veloc- 
ity. Here  Formula  2  is  appUcable  for  the  movement  between  the 
blades  of  the  guide  as  well  as  the  rotating  wheels,  and  the  drop  of 
heat  for  one  stage  becomes 

h  =  ^^(c,'  -  c,')  +  (w,»  -  w,')  -  («,»  -  «o')]  •     •     (5) 

The  summation  through  all  stages  gives,  for  the  influence  of 
the  peripheral  velocity,  the  factor 

By  drawing  the  triangle  of  velocities  for  a  turbine  of  Brady  s 
system  we  must  also  observe  that  we  must  combine  for  a  trial  c^ 
with  the  negative  u^  (referred  to  the  rotating  wheel)  in  order  to 
obtain  the  absolute  exit  velocity  from  the  guide  wheel.  The 
(geometric)  use  of  —  «i  gives  first  iVy^,  etc.,  not  taking  into  account 
the  small  part  of  the  work  of  centrifugal  force  (Equation  6 ) ;  the 
rotation  of  the  guide  wheel  acts  just  as  a  doubling  of  the  peripheral 
velocity  ;  or  we  can,  with  a  given  velocity,  decrease  the  revolutions 
one-half. 
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32.   HOLLIER'S  DIAGRAM  FOR  SATURATED  STEAM.* 

If  we  fix  upon  a  certain  condition  of  the  steam  (0°  C.  and  1 
kg.  per  sq.  cm.  pressure,  as  is  usual)  as  an  initial  point,  then  with 
any  other  condition,  the  steam  contents  or  total  heat  of  the  steam, 
as  well  as  the  entropy,  will  have  one  and  only  one  certain  value. 

Mollier  uses  the  heat  contents  of  a  condition  of  steam  deter- 
mined by/  and  v  as  the  ordinate,  and  the  entropy  as  the  abscissa 
of  a  right  angled  coordinate  system,  in  which  any  condition  of  the 
steam  can  be  expressed  by  a  point  in  this  plane.  The  points  of 
equal  pressure  are  connected  and  there  results  a  series  of  curves  in 
which /=  constant.  Similarly  the  curves  T=.  constant  and;r  = 
constant  can  be  found,  from  which  results  an  especially  useful  dia- 
gram for  steam  turbine  calculations. 

A  vertical  line  in  the  diagram  expresses  the  equation  5=  con- 
stant ;  that  is,  it  expresses,  as  in  the  ordinary  entropy  diagram,  the 
reversible  adiabatic,  and  also  the  flow  without  losses  in  a  nozzle. 
The  expansion  from  condition  Ai  with  the  pressure /i  to  the  pres- 
sure/g  (See  Fig.  66)  leads,  by  drawing  the  vertical  from  A^  to  the 
point  A2  ;  and  the  decrease  of  heat  contents  is  the  distance  A^Ai 
which  can  be  read  along  the  margin  of  the  table  directly  in  heat 
units.  We  have,  therefore,  A^Ai  =  fl"©  =  \  —  Xg'  ^^^^^  units.  If 
the  initial  flow  velocity  were  equal  to  nothing,  then 


V91.2/  - 


i?o;  •z£;  =  91.2v!ff;. 


Mollier  has  also  added  along  the  left  margin  of  the  table  a  scale 
of  velocities  so  that  w  can  be  directly  ascertained. 

The  horizontal  lines  play  an  especially  important  part.  For 
these  X  =  constant,  that  is,  the  heat  contents  or  total  heat  of  steam 
in  the  initial  condition  is  equal  to  that  in  the  final  condition.  As 
the  decrease  of  heat  contents  of  a  flow  without  addition  of  heat  and 
without  performing  work,  is  equal  to  the  increase  of  kinetic  energy, 
there  follows,  that  the  latter,  in  our  case,  through  friction  and 
eddy  currents,  is  again  entirely  retransposed  into  heat.  Such  a 
change  of  steam  condition  from  high  to  low  pressure  is  called 
throttling^  and  we  may  therefore  call  these  horizontal  lines  "  thrott- 


*  Wiih  permission  of  Professor  Mollier. 
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lifig^  lines''  The  throttling  of  steam  pressure  /j,  to  the  same 
final  pressure  p^  as  before,  gives  the  steam  condition  at  point  A^^ 
Fig.  66;  and  we  can 
easily  determine  by 
means  of  the  table  the 
increase  of  the  quality 
of  steam  or  the  temper- 
ature. 

A  change  of  condi- 
tion of  any  certain  kind 
is  represented  by  a  curve 
which  combines  the 
points  representing  the 
successive    changes    of 

"  Entropy 

condition.     The  flow  in 
a    nozzle,     taking    into  Fig-  66. 

consideration  the  resist- 
ances, can,  for  instance,  be  represented  by  the  curve  -^1-^2*  Fig-  66, 
and  we  can  get  by  projecting -ff^  towards  A2  the  distance  A^A^y 
which  is  the  actual  decrease  of  heat  contents  or  total  heat,  there- 
fore, in  the  scale  of  the  velocities,  the  actual  final  velocity.  The 
loss  of  kinetic  energy  compared  to  flow  without  resistance,  is 


fi",  =  X,  —  V  =  ?-ffo  =  distance  Ai  A^, 

In  the  reversed  order,  from  the  known  assumed  coefficient  of  losses 
£  the  distance  Ai  A^  =  t^A^Ai^  and  by  projecting  point  E^  over 
along  curve  /2=  constant,  the  final  condition  of  expansion  is  de- 
termined. 


DIAGRAM  FOR  SATURATED  STEAM  IN  ENGLISH  XTinTS. 

A  diagram  similar  to  MoUier's  diagram,  but  in  English  units, 
has  been  prepared  by  the  translator.  To  correspond  with  the  dia- 
gram in  French  units,  32°  F.  and  14.22  lb.  per  square  inch  have 
been  taken  as  the  initial  point.  Along  the  left  margin  Of  the  table 
is  a  scale  of  velocities  from  which  w  may  be  directly  ascertained  in 
feet,  provided  the  initial  flow  velocity  =  0, 
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In  Fig.  66, 

AiAi'  =Ht  =  \-\i'    B.t.u. 

.    ^'  =  {^1'  «'=  223.7  Vff.. 

FINAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  STEAM  FOR  ANY  TURBINE  SYSTEM. 

Let  the  heat  contents  of  the  final  condition  of  the  steam  at  the 
prescribed  final  point  with  adiabatic  expansion  be  Xj'. 

The  estimated  loss  of  heat  H^  =  fZ/'o  gives  the  heat  con- 
tents X2  =  Xj'H-  f^o,  therefore  also  the  distance  Xj  —  Xj  =  A1A29 
Fig.  66.  Carrying  A2  along  the  horizontal  towards  B2  on  the 
curve  p2  =  constant,  will  determine  the  final  condition.  The  con- 
dition curye  must,  for  the  time  being,  be  estimated  and  drawn 
between  Ai  and  B^. 


APPLICATION  TO  THE  DESIGN  OF  STEAM  TURBINES. 

A.     SINGLE   STAGE    IMPULSE    TURBINE. 

The  condition  curve  A^B^^  Fig.  66,  as  mentioned  above,  per- 
mits the  calculation  of  the  steam  velocity  and  the  specific  volume 
for  any  intermediate  point,  from  which  may  be  found  the  shape  of 
the  nozzle,  the  velocity  diagram,  and  everything  else,  as  in  Arti- 
cle 27. 

B.     FEW    STAGE    IMPULSE    TURBINE. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  case  where  the  exit  velocity 

from  each  rotating  wheel 
is  entirely  consumed  by  eddy 
currents.  The  determination 
of  the  final  point  Bj^  of  con- 
dition curve.  Fig.  67,  follows 
as  above  and  gives  AiA^=:  If„ , 
as  available  drop  of  heat. 
We  divide  this  into  as  many 
equal  divisions  (or  divisions 
proportional  to  the  peripheral 
velocity),  as  there  are  stages, 
and  design  a  simple  turbine 

Entropy  °  ^ 

p.      Qj  for  each  division  drop. 
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C.     MANY    STAGE    TURBINE. 

The  approximate  method  of  procedure  given  in  Article  29  is 
again  used,  the  table  serving  only  as  a  means  for  drawing  the  con- 
dition curve,  and  for  determining  the  division  drop  Hj.. 

The  ordinary  entropy  diagram  gives  the  best  representation  of 
the  change  of  heat.  The  diagram  of  Mollier^  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  advantage,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  can  be  determined  as 
distances  along  straight  lines. 

33.   THE  STEAM  FRICTION  OF  ROTATING  DISCS. 

The  resistances  that  a  turbine  wheel  experiences  while  rotating 
in  steam  can  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first,  that  which  is  in 
general  caused  by  the  smooth  discs,  and  second,  that  which  is 
caused  by  the  blades.  The  latter  can  be  determined  more  simply 
because  the  resistance  is  principally  caused  by  the  churning  or  fan 
work  of  the  blades.  In  observing  the  flow  of  air  against  an  unen- 
closed rotating  wheel,  (which  for  instance  could  very  easily  be  done 
by  means  of  a  small  tassel  that  is  fastened  to  a  wire  by  a  short 
thread)  we  find  that  the  disc  causes  only  small  velocities  in  almost 
radial  direction.  Even  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  blade  length  the 
velocity  remains  very  small,  with  of  course  a  somewhat  stronger  lean- 
ing towards  the  direction  of  the  circumference.  Only  in  the  last 
third  of  the  distance  does  the  air  flow  in  nearly  tangential  direction 
and  with  greater  velocity.  A  part  of  the  air  thrown  aside  returns 
in  regular  stream  paths  back  to  the  wheel. 

It  is  evident  that  an  unenclosed  wheel  absorbs  greater  work 
running  empty  than  a  wheel  that  is  enclosed  in  a  closely  fitted 
cover,  because  in  the  latter  case  the  air  is  prevented  from  circulat- 
ing freely. 

If  we  should  try  to  calculate  the  work  of  fan  resistance,  we 
would  soon  see  the  diflftculties  of  such  a  trial.  At  one  time  the 
angle  of  the  blade  surfaces  is  unfavorable  (fortunately)  to  the 
entrance  of  the  air,  and  causes  an  eddy  current ;  and  then  there 
would  be  no  certain  path  for  the  flow  of  air  (or  steam)  and  we 
could  not  give  the  values  of  its  cross-section.  With  the  enclosed 
wheel  the  air  in  the  clearance  space  between  the  wheel  and  the 
cover  receives  a  considerable  velocity  that  can  be  utilized  at 
entrance ;  still  we  are  not  able  to  estimate  its  value  accurately.    If 
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the  angles  at  entrance  to  and  exit  from  a  wheel  are  unequal,  then 
there  occurs,  as  observations  have  shown,  an  effect  similar  to  the 
axial  turbine  pump;  that  is,  there  occurs,  besides  the  ordinary  churn- 
ing effect,  an  air  stream  flowing  through  the  wheel  which  increases 
the  work  necessary  to  drive  the  wheel  without  load.  It  is  still  more 
difficult  to  calculate  the  friction  of  the  smooth  disc.  There  are,  of 
course,  experiments  at  hand  made  by  physicists  concerning  the 
"friction  of  gases."  Still  these  were  made  under  conditions  such 
that  they  cannot  be  applied  to  the  turbine  without  further  investi- 
gation. 

The  author  performed  a  series  of  experiments  to  investigate 
the  above  questions,  and  the  results  are  given  in  Table  1  and 


Work  of  Running  Light  in  Walls 


Fig.  68 


shown  in  Figs.  68  and  69.  There  was  used  a  smooth  unmachined 
disc  made  of  boiler  plate  of  537  mm.  (21.142  in.)  diameter  and 
five  turbine  wheels  of  545,  624,  722,  940, 1  265  mm.  (21.46,. 24.57, 
28.43,  37.01,  49.8  in.)  outer  diameter.  The  wheels  were  at 
times  overhung  on  the  shaft  end  of  a  direct  current  motor,  at 
other  times  fastened  to  an  extension  of  the  motor  shaft  which  was 
supported  between  bearings,  and  were  either  driven  in  the  open  air 
or  enclosed  in  a  cover.  From  the  total  power  consumed  there 
was  subtracted  the  power  required  to  drive  the  mechanism  with- 
out load,  subtracting  also  the  heat  consumed  in  the  field  coils. 
The  temperature  of  the  field  coils  was  taken  from  time  to  time  and 
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Fi-  69, 
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their  resistances  were  corrected  from  these  values.  The  current 
through  the  field  coils  was  kept  constant.  As  the  work  of  run- 
ning the  mechanism  without  load  was  determined  by  the  power 
consumed,  this  included  therefore  the  bearing  friction  caused 
by  the  weight  of  the  wheel.  Still  the  coefficient  of  friction,  as 
is  well  known,  varies  almost  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  pressure,  and  this  increase  of  friction  is  therefore  of  small 
consequence. 

Fig.  68  is  drawn  with  the  logarithms  of  the  consumed  power 
Win  watts  as  ordinates,  and  the  logarithms  of  the  revolutions  per 
minute,  «,  as  abscissas.     The  points  determined  for  each  experi- 
ment lie  practically  in  a  straight   line  over  quite  a  considerable 
<listance,  and  can  be  represented  by  the  formula 

log  1^7  =  log  PFo  +  €  log  w    .     .     .     .     .     (1) 

The  value  e  is  the  trigonometrical  tangent  of  the  angle  of  slope 
with  the  abscissa.     From  equation  1  it  follows  that 

W=Won' (2) 

The  values  of  €  are  shown  in  the  figure,  their  mean  value  being 
2.90.     We  can  therefore  approximately  let 

€=3, 

which  will  simplify  the  calculations  exceedingly.  We  can  express 
these  results  by  the  following  law  : 

THE  WORK  OP  ROTATING  WHEELS  AND  DISCS  WITHOUT  LOAD  m  THE  OPEIT 
AIR  OR  IN  AN  ENCLOSED  SPACE  INCREASES  VERT  APPROXIMATELY  AS  THE  THIRD 
POWER  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  REVOLUTIONS. 

It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  give  a  single  point  for  each  series 
of  experiments  performed  with  varying  number  of  revolutions  but 
otherwise  similar  conditions.  Table  1  gives  the  maximum  values 
of  each  experiment,  the  term  "forward  running"  meaning  the 
ordinary  direction  of  rotation,  that  is,  rotation  with  the  convex 
side  of  the  blade  in  advance.  The  resistances  of  backward  nmning 
were  determined  for  several  wheels,  because  this  is  important  in 
marine  turbines,  as  they  must  be  capable  of  rotation  in  either  direc- 
tion. The  casings  were  made  of  sheet  metal  for  the  smaller  discs, 
and  of  wood  for  the  larger  ones.  The  clearance  given  was  the 
space  between  the  blades  and  the  casing. 
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The  important  influence  of  the  blade  lengths  is  clearly  seen 
from  these  results.  The  work  of  fan  resistance  depends  on  the 
freedom  of  air  circulation,  and  is  shown  by  comparing  the  values 
for  wheels  in  open  air  and  in  an  enclosed  space.  Because  of  the 
better  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  blades  the  work  of  running 
the  uncovered  wheel  backwards  is  5  to  6  times  as  large  as  in  run- 
ning it  forward.  If  the  wheel  is  enclosed,  this  ratio  decreases  to 
about  1.2.  Experiments  12  and  14  further  show  the  interesting 
fact  that  enclosing  only  the  crown  of  a  wheel  does  away  with  the 
main  part  of  the  resistances,  and  very  little  is  gained  in  addition 
by  enclosing  the  entire  wheel. 

THB  FRICTION  OF  SMOOTH  WHEELS  without  blades  has  also  been 
investigated  by  Odell,*  who  used  four  discs  made  of  cardboard 
and  drawing-paper  with  diameters  of  about  381,  659,  686,  1 194 
mm.  (15,  22,  27  and  47  in.). 

Odell  found  the  consumption  of  power  with  the  first  three  to 
be  proportional  to  the  3.5th  power  of  the  number  of  revolutions ; 
with  the  fourth  the  exponent  was  3.1,  therefore  in  close  agree- 
ment with  the  values  found  by  us.     The  diameter  entered  as  a 

■ 

factor  with  a  certain  exponent ;  this  exponent  with  the  small  discs 
was  between  6  and  7,  and  with  the  large  discs  between  5  and  6. 
Experiments  conducted  by  the  author  with  cardboard  discs  were 
unsuccessful  because  the  cardboard  would  bend  under  the  strain 
of  centrifugal  force.  As  the  force  required  by  smooth  discs  was 
in  itself  small,  and  as  my  experiments,  as  well  as  those  of  OM/, 
with  large  discs  gave  for  the  number  of  revolutions  an  exponent 
nearly  equal  to  3,  it  is  found  advisable,  since  no  experiments  more 
nearly  exact  are  known,  to  express  the  power  in  h.p.  required  to 
rotate  a  smooth  disc  unloaded,  by  the  formula : 
In  French  units 


N. 


■""''"{mh « 


in  which 


D  is  the  diameter  of  the  disc  in  meters. 
Ill  is  the  peripheral  velocity  of  the  disc  in  meters  per  second. 
7  is  the  specific  weight  of  the  surrounding  medium  in  kilograms 
per  cu.  meter. 


•  Engineering,  Jan.,  1904,  p.  33. 
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In  the  English  units 


iV'  = 


in  which 


=  0.02296  a.  A'»  (5^)7. 


D  is  the  diameter  of  the  disc  in  feet. 
Ui  is  the  peripheral  velocity  of  the  disc  in  feet  per  second. 
7  is  the  specific  weight  of  the  surrounding  medium  in  pounds 

per  cu.  ft. 
Table  2  gives  the  data  of  a  series  of  experiments  from  which 
was  calculated  the  value  ai,  in  which  for  the  experiments  of  Odell 
y  was  taken  equal  to  1.2,  while  for  my  experiments  y  =  1.12. 


TABLE  2. 

EXPERIMENTS  OF  ODELL  (NOS.  1-ff)  AND  BT  THE  AUTHOR  (NO.  6). 


Number  of  Expbrimbnt. 


Diameter  of  disc  in  mm    .     .     . 
Diameter  of  disc  in  inches      .     , 

Maximum  revolutions  per  min. 

Corresponding  peripheral  ve- 
locity in  meters  per   second  . 

Corresponding  peripheral  ve- 
locity in  feet  per  second 

Consumption  of  po^-er  in 
Watts 

Consumption  of  power  in  French 
horse  power 

Consumption  of  power  in  Eng- 
lish horse  power 

Constant  a\  in  formula  2  .     .     . 


881 

8000 
89.9 

130.9 
17.7 


0.0840 


0.0237 
3.68 


8 

8 

4 

6 

559 

686 

1194 

1194 

22 

27 

47 

47 

850 

585 

530 

740 

84.9 

18.8 

88.1 

46.8 

81.7 

61.7 

108.6 

159.8 

8.14 

5.56 

101.3 

289.1 

0.0111 

0.00755 

0.188 

0.809 

0.0109 

0.00744 

0.136 

0.305 

8.58 

8.41 

8.08 

1.68 

587 

21135 
8000 

56.8 

184.4 

110 

0.149 

0.147 

8.48 


For  the  further  interpretation  of  our  experiments  (Table  1)  we 
may  apply  the  approximate  mean  value 

ttj  =  3.14. 

Experiment  6  shows  a  higher  consumption  of  power,  because  the 
disc  had  two  holes  placed  there  for  balancing  which  caused  con- 
siderable more  work  of  fan  resistance. 

THB  DBPBNBBirCB  OP  THE  TOTAL  WORK  OF  FRICTION  OF  A  WHBBL  OH  THB 
DBN8ITT  OF  THB  SURROUNDIHG  8TBAM  ATM08PHBRB  is  shown  graphi- 
cally in  Fig.  70,  which  was  derived  from  experiments  the  author 
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made  with  a  few  stage  impulse  turbine.  The  turbine  shaft  and  all 
the  rotating  wheels  were  placed  in  stagnant  steam  and  were  driven 
by  a  direct  current  motor.  The  consumption  of  work  increased 
lineally  with  the  specific  weight  of  the  steam.  That  the  consump- 
tion did  not  become  nothing  at  zero  density,  is  explained  by  the 
existence  of  bearing  friction  which  could  not  be  neglected  on 
account  of  the  great  weight  of  shaft  and  rotating  wheels.  As  the 
steam  was  saturated,  the  consumption  of  work  approximately  in- 
creased directly  with  the  absolute  pressure. 


Fig.  70. 

With  the  same  turbine,  experiments  were  also  conducted  with 
increasing  number  of  revolutions,  which  also  satisfied  the  law  that 
the  work  of  friction  approximately  increases  with  the  third  power 
of  the  number  of  revolutions, 

THE  DBPBBDEHCB  OF  THB  WORE  OP  FRICTION  OK  THE  DEGREE  07  SUPER- 
BEAT  OP  THE  STEAM  is  shown  by  Leivecki's  •  valuable  experiments. 
The  rotating  wheel  of  the  Laval  turbine  he  investigated  had  a  diam- 
eter of  220  mm.  (8.66  in.)  and  20  mm.  (0.787  in.)  blade  length, 
10  mm.  (0.394  in.)  width  of  blade,  about  6  mm.  (0.236  in.) 
clearance  space,  and  rotated  successively  in  air,  and  in  saturated 
and  superheated  steam.  The  pressure  varied  from  1  kg.  per 
sq.  cm.  absolute  (14.2  lb,  per  sq.  in.  absolute)  to  0.36  kg. 
per   sq.  cm.  absolute,   (5.12  lb.    per  sq,  in.  absolute).      Table    3 

•  Zeiischr,  d.  V.  deuisch,  Ing ,  1003. 
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shows  the  results  of  these  experiments  for  the  constant  speed  of 
20000  revolutions  per  minute. 

TABLE  3. 


TuTAL    HOKSE 
POWBR 

UsBD  TO  Run 

Whbbl  Rbsistancb  Arx>NB. 

Thb  Whrrl 

Ran  with 

20  000  Rbvolu- 

tions  pbk 

Tkmpbra- 

TURB. 

TlIRBINB 

wiTHoiTT  Load 

AT    AtMOS- 
PHBKIC    PRBS- 

Sl'KK. 

At  Atmospheric 
Pressure. 

At  0.36  Atmospheres  (53 

Pounds  per  5>quare 

Inch)  Absolute. 

MiNUTB  IN 

C.o 
80 

• 

128 
184 
244 
300 

F.'> 

In 
French 
Units. 

In 

English 

Units. 

Horse  Power. 

a 

Horse  Power. 

French 
Units. 

4.6 
3.8 

English 
Units. 

French 
Units. 

English 
Units. 

a 

Air 

86.  o 

•      •     • 

6.8 
5.5 

6.7 
5-42 

4.5 
3.25 

6.44 
8.88 

Saturated 
Steam    . 

1.5 

1.47 

10.48 

Superheated 
Steam    . 

253-4 
363-2 
471.2 
572.0 

5.10 
4.55 
4.80 

4.15 

5-03 

4.49 
4.24 

4.09 

2.85 
2.25 
2.05 
1.88 

2.81 
2.22 
2.02 
1.85 

8.12 
7.89 
7.62 
7.06 

0.95 

0     •     • 

•     •     • 

0.60 

0.938 
... 

... 
0.5916 

7.60 

... 
•  *  . 
6.94 

The  work  of  friction^  under  otherwise  cotistant  conditions^  de- 
creases greatly  with  increasing  superheat. 
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Fig.  71. 

The  values  of  the  constant  a  (see  below)  are  given  in  Fig.  71. 
From  ,Lcwecki's  experiments  it  was  also  found  that  the  work 
of  rotation  without  load  increased  as  the  third  power  of  the  number 
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of  revolutions.     The  wheel  resistance  in  saturated  steam  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  was 


No 


1.34 


with 

n     ^      14  860 

and  therefore 


10 


laiVo 


n^ 


0.41 


1.40 


0.39 


2.25 


3.26        h.  p.  in  French  units> 


15  330        17  600        20  000      revolutions  per  minute, 


0.41 


0.41       that  is,  practically  constant . 


Another  series  of  experiments  with  constant  number  of  revolu- 
tions, decreasing  pressure,  and  with  saturated  steam  gave,  after 
subtracting  0.23  h.  p.,  the  estimated  value  of  bearing  and  stuffing 
box  friction,  the  following : 

TABLE  4. 

In   French  Units. 


Total  h.  p.,  running  without  load -^^o  "^ 

Deduct  forbearing  and  stuffing  boxes    .... 

Actual  steam  friction A^  = 

Absolute  steam  pressure     ....       kg.  per  sq.  cm.  = 
Specific  weight 7  = 

Ratio ^. 

7 

a  « 

In  English   Units. 

Total  h.  p. y  running  without  load N^ 

Deduct  for  bearing  and  stuffing  boxes     .... 

Actual  steam  friction N^^' 

Absolute  steam  pressure lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Specific  weight 7 

N/ 

Ratio -^ 

7 

a 


1.51 

2.08 

0.23 

0.23 

1.28 

1.85 

0.40 

0.60 

0.248 

0.868 

5.16 

5.10 

8.10 

8.08 

8.26 
0.28 
8.08 
1.00 
0.587 

5.16 
8.10 


1.49 

2.05 

0.23 

0.23 

1.26 

1.82 

5.69 

8.53 

0.0155 

0.0227 

81.3 

80.2 

8.10 

8.03 

3.21 

0.23 
2.98 

14.2 

0.0364 

81.3 

8.10 


The  actual  steam  friction  is  therefore  again  proportional  to  the 
specific  weight  of  the  steam. 


FORMULA    FOR    THE    VALUE    OF  THE    TOTAL    WORK    OF    ROTATION 

WITHOUT  LOAD. 

A  formula  which  would  represent  the  wheel  friction  in  free  air 
or  with  an  encased  wheel,  for  forward  and  backward  running, 
would  be  very  difficult  to  derive.     Our  experiments  at  least  permit 
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US  to  express  the  work  of  rotation  in  open  air  for  forward  running. 
The  friction  of  smooth  discs  of  which  wheel  bodies  are  built  can 
be  expressed,  as  was  given  above,  by  the  equation. 
In  French  units, 

In  English  units, 


iVo'  =  0.02295  a,Z>^*(^y7. 


If  we  subtract  this  part  from  the  total  power,  we  have  left  the 
power  to  overcome  fan  resistance,  which  is  empirically  expressed  as, 
In  French  units. 

In  English  units. 

In  all,  the  horse  power  for  rotating  without  load  would  be, 
In  French  units, 

N,  =  No'  +  N,"  =  ^a.D"-'  +  a,L'-*']  [~Jy  5 

In  English  units, 

N,  =  iV;  +  JVo"  =  [0.02295  a,D'''  +  1.4346  a^L'^'j  (jJoJ^ 

with  the  following  values  : 

ai=  3.14, 

ttj  =s  0.42. 

In  which  the  outside  diameter  D  is  expressed  in  meters  or  feet,  the 
blade  length  L  in  centimeters  or  inches,  the  outside  peripheral 
velocity  u  in  meters  or  feet  per  second,  the  specific  weight  7  in 
kilograms  per  cu.  cm.  or  in  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

The  formula  gives  for  the  wheels  A  to  It  that  were  used,  an 
error  of  5.9%,  1.6%,  0.6%:,  1.2%,  0.2%,  respectively;  there- 
fore, for  practical  use,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate.     Of  course,  should 
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more  experiments  be  made,  there  may  be  a  change  in  the  form  of 

this  formula. 

In  dealing  with  an  encased  wheel  there  is  considerable  decrease 

of  friction  power,  for  which  a  simplified  formula  has  been  derived  ; 
In  French  units, 

In  English  units, 

N,  =  0.041666  aZ>2(j^)  7. 

The  values  of  the  total  coefficient  a  are  given  in  Tables  1  and  8. 
With  645  mm.  (21.467  in.)  diameter  the  consumption  of  power  for 
an  enclosed  wheel  is  about  one-half  that  in  free  air ;  with  1  266 
mm.  (49.803  in.)  diameter,  only  about  one-quarter. 

If  we  wish  to  calculate  the  work  of  friction  of  a  wheel  in  steam, 
we  must  make  a  recalculation  of  the  values  as  found  by  Lewicki, 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  comparison  correctly,  we  must  subtract, 
in  Table  3,  the  bearing  and  stuffing  box  friction  load  ;  that  is,  0.23 
h.  p.  from  the  total  power.  Then  a  consideration  of  the  constant 
a  will  permit  us  to  summarize  as  follows :  The  work  of  friction  of  a 
wheel  in  saturated  steam  with  equal  specific  weighty  equal  size  of 
wheel  and  eqtial  velocity ^  is  1.3  times  that  in  air. 

The  work  of  friction  of  a  wheel  in  superheated  steam  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  and  300^  C>  {572'^  F.)  is  the  same  as  that  in  air. 

At  300*^  C.  (572°  F.)  temperature  in  a  vacuum  of  0.36  atm.  abs. 
(5.3  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  the  work  of  friction  in  steam,  according  to 
Lewicki' s  experiments,  is,  surprisingly,  even  smaller  than  in  air  at 
atmospheric  temperature. 

The  reason  for  the  decrease  of  the  work  of  rotation  without 
load  when  the  wheel  works  with  partial  or  full  peripheral  admission 
is  yet  undetermined.  The  surrounding  steam  is  thrown  into  eddy 
currents,  then  enters  the  wTieel  and  disturbs  still  more  the  outflow- 
ing steam  stream,  and  thus  causes  losses.  Though  we  may  look 
upon  the  work  of  rotation  without  load  as  small  in  itself,  the  new 
loss  must  nevertheless  be  considered. 

After  all,  our  experiments  with  actual  turbine  wheels  show  that 
the  work  of  fan  resistance  is  not  so  great  as  was  formerly  supposed. 


III. 


CONSTRUCTION    OF    THE    MOST 
IMPORTANT  TURBINE   PARTS. 


34.   FORM  OF  BLADE. 

The  form  of  the  blade  should  be  such  that  the  steam  stream 
expands  to  the  desired  final  pressure  with  the  smallest  possible 
friction  and  eddy  current  losses,  and  is  turned  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion. For  the  ro- 
tating wheel  chan- 
nels it  is  sufficient 
to  keep  in  mind 
the  relative  motion, 
especially  as  the 
difficulties  of  cer- 
tain hydraulic  radial 
turbines,  in  which 
it  may  happen  that 
along  a  part  of  the 
water  path  the  blade 
can  transmit  work 
to  the  water  instead 
of  receiving  work 
from  it,  disappear 
with  steam  turbines, 

on  account  of  higher  velocities  and  sharper  blade  curvature.  As  to 
turning  the  stream  in  the  desired  direction,  the  direction  of  exit  from 
the  guide  and  rotating  wheel  is  of  greatest  importance.  In  order  to 
get  the  desired  angle,  we  should  try  to  keep  the  last  part  of  the 
blade  straight,  at  least  to  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  dropped 
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Fig.  72. 
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from  A  I,  or  the  length  A  B  in  Fig.  72,  From  there  on,  the  chan- 
nel should  lead  in  easy  curvature  to  the  angle  ai.  The  construction 
according  to  a  in  Fig.  72  would  obviously  be  too  sharp,  and  would 
cause  the  steam  stream  to  separate  from  the  wall.  The  construc- 
tion according  to  b  would  suffice,  and  the  wheel  radius  would 
depend,  above  all,  upon  how  far  we  wish  to  diminish  the  shock  at 
entrance.  For  the  profile  6  the  angle  aj  is  taken  as  the  slope  of  the 
blade  back,  from  which  we  obtain  for  the  guiding  blade  surface  the 
somewhat  large  angle  a/.  This  would  be  more  favorable  with  c, 
and  d,  but  the  latter  would  obviously  give  a  needlessly  long  steam 
path.  Besides,  a  pointing  of  the  blade  such  that  a^  is  half  of  a/,  as 
is  shown  dotted  at  d,  could  be  considered  just  as  correct  as  the  first 
mentioned.  By  drawing  the  absolute  steam  path  and  finding  the 
decrease  of  peripheral  speed,  we  get  useful  results  concerning  the 
regularity  of  delivering  work. 

The  proper  length  of  the  channel,  that  is,  the  steam  path,  can 
be  determined  only  by  practical  experience,  and  with  given  curva- 
ture the  ratio  of  length  to  breadth  can  be  considered  fairly  con- 
stant. The  question  arises  whether  we  should  use  wide  and  long 
or  short  and  narrow  channels. 

35.  WIDE  AND  LONG,  OR  SHORT  AND  NARROW 

CHANNELS. 

Following  our  analogy  with  hydraulics,  we  may  give  an  expres- 
sion similar  to  that  representing  the  "loss  of  head"  in  hydraulic 
resistance,  as  follows : 

h,-di^^ (1) 

In  this,  C/  is  the  circumference,  F  the  area  of  cross-section, 
/  the  curved  length   of  the  channel,  and  w  the  velocity.     More 

rr 

exactly,  the  mean  value  of     -zc^  should  be  inserted,  which  can  be 

F 

found  graphically,  if  necessary,  from  the  expression  for  mean  value 


J,     F2g  2g\F     ;„ 
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If  a  is  the  radial  length,  and  e  the  least  width  of  the  channel, 
we  get 

A,  =  ?l(^  +  ^)/.f  =2rfi+n^-^-  ...  (2) 

ae         2g  \       a/e  2g 

-  becomes,  as  was  said  at  the  close  of  the  above  article,  nearly  con- 

€ 

stant ;  and  equation  2  shows  that  it  is  advisable,  within  certain 
limits,  to  choose  the  spacing  (therefore  also  e)  small.  A  limit  to 
the  reduction  of  e  is  set  by  the  influence  of  the  blade  thickness,  due 
to  which  there  is  an  expansion  of  the  stream  in  the  clearance  space 
accompanied  by  eddy  currents. 

This  spacing  also  depends  on  the  length  of  the  blades,  hence 
necessitates  a  minimum  axial  breadth.  As  practical  limits  we  could 
consider  with  lengths  of  20  to  30  mm.  (0.79  to  1.18  in.)  an  axial 
breadth  of  about  8  to  10  mm.  (0.315  to  0.394  in.),  and  a  spacing 
of  5  to  6  mm.  (0.2  to  0.24  in.) ;  with  very  long  blades  200  to  300 
mm.  (7.87  to  11.81  in.),  about  25  mm.  (0.985  in.)  breadth  and  14 
to  16  mm.  (0.56  to  0.63  in.)  spacing. 


36.   CONSTRUCTION  OF   BLADE  AND  METHOD  OF 

FASTENING   IT. 

1.  HIGH  PERIPHERAL  VELOCITY. 

A.  BLADES  CONSTRUCTED  SEPARATELY. 

For  wheels  with  high  velocity,  that  is,  somewhat  over  150  m. 
(492.12  ft.)  dc  Laval  has  designed  the  excellent  construction  shown 
in  Fig.  73.  The  blades  are  pressed  from  ingot  steel  and  finished 
to  caliper.  The  principle  of  the  interchangeability  of  parts  is 
strongly  adhered  to,  and  the  cost  of  renewing  a  blade  rim  is  small. 
At  their  outer  ends  the  blades  have  flanges  which  touch  one  an- 
other and  form  a  closed  boundary  ring,  the  joints  being  lightly 
caulked.  The  centers  of  the  blades  are  greatly  thickened  through- 
out their  length  in  order  to  get  approximately  steady  flow  through 
the  blades,  (see  section  A  R,  Fig.  78).  They  could  be  made  thinner 
at  the  outer  end  to  decrease  centrifugal  force,  but  there  would  not 
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be  as  good  a  steam  channel,  especially  with  small  wheels  and  long 
blades,  because  of  the  noticeably  greater  spacing  at  the  outer  end 


Fig.  73. 

(see  section  CD,  Fig.  73).     The  construction  is  suitable  for  the 
greatest  velocities  that  have  so  far  been  attained,  about  430  in. 
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(1  410.76  ft.),  but  it  is  limited  to  those  single  wheels  which  are  ac- 
cessible from  the  side. 

In  the  earlier  types  Lava/  used  the  construction  shown  in  Fig. 
74,  with  the  wheel  body  made  in  two  parts.  It  was  not  suitable  for 
large  wheels,  and  was  more  costly  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  73. 

Seg-er  patented  the  idea  shown  in  Fig.  75,  in  the  year  1894  by 
an  English  patent.  No.  4  611.     The  blade  a  ie  cut  to  length  from  a 


Fig.  74. 


Fig.  75. 


Fig.  76. 


drawn  section,  the  bottom  end  is  machined  in  the  form  of  a  fork 
and  set  in  the  machined  groove  6  of  the  wheel  rim.  The  forked 
ends  are  now  bent  over  and  kept  from  straightening  out  again  by 


Fig.  77. 


Fig.  78. 


Fig.  79. 


the  rings  c  which  are  riveted  together.  Since  the  spaces  6  are 
most  easily  machined  straight,  the  blade  section  has  to  consist  of 
two  straight  lines  and  one  curved  line ;  at  the  entrance  </  the  other- 
wise uniformly  thick  blade  is  sharpened.  A  decrease  of  the  blade 
thickness  towards  the  outer  end  is  beneficial,  but  requires  special 
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machine  work  or  rolled  sheet  metal  strips  of  unequal  thickness,  from 
which  the  blades  must  be  cut  and  bent. 

Zolfy  used  for  his  impulse  wheels  drawn  wrought  iron  blades 
which  were  machined  narrower  towards  the  outer  ends  and  finished 
to  a  polish.  To  fasten  the  blades,  they  were  provided  on  both  sides 
with  right  angled  lugs  a  as  shown  in  Fig.  76 ;  these  lugs  fitting 
into  corresponding  slots  c  on  the  wheel.  A  covering  ring  was  then 
fitted  into  place,  and  permanently  riveted  after  inserting  the  blades. 
The  blades  were  kept  at  the  correct  distance  from  each  other  by 


QroM-Mct/ofi  0  D 


CrosB-teotlon  A  B 


Fig.  80. 


the  distance  pieces  d,  which  were  machined  all  over,  and  also  pro- 
vided with  lugs  similar  to  those  on  the  blades.  The  blades  were 
widened  radially  and  their  outer  ends  remained  free. 

The  reverse  of  this  construction,  as  shown  in  Fig.  77,  is  also 
possible.  The  solid  dovetail  shown  in  Fig.  78  requires  the  parts 
a-a  to  be  stronger,  because  the  pressure  on  the  fitted  surfaces  is 
greater  and  its  lever  arm  is  greater.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Fig.  79, 
where  the  rim  itself  receives  the  dovetail,  the  dead  weight  is  ap- 
preciably larger  with  the  same  width  of  blade.  The  radial  stress 
of  the  disc  increases  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  as  is  shown  in  Ar- 
ticle 39. 

The  weight  is  also  increased  because  we  must  leave  the  blades 
full  at  the  bottom  for  some  distance  so  that  the  guide  apparatus  can 
come  close  to  the  blade  channel.     At  a  few  symmetrically  arranged 
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places  a  fitted  blade  must  be  fastened  by  means  of  bolts ;  or  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  79,  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  the  blades 
closed  by  means  of  a  fitted  plate  ^,  which  is  held  in  place  by  machine 
screws  c. 

B.    BLADES    AMD    RIM    IN    ONE    FIECE. 

In    the    Riedler-Stumpf  turbine  we  have   Pelton-like   buckets 
machined  directly  into  the  rim  of  the  turbine  wheel.     Fig.  80  shows 
the  bucket   form   described 
in   Stumpfs  French   patent 
810  020  of  the  year  1901. 

The  overhung  milling 
cutter  machines  the  semi- 
circular channel  and  the  half 
round  opening  in  the  division 
wall  between  the  buckets  at 
the  same  time.  Fig.  81 
shows  a  portion  of  a  wheel 
with  two  buckets  side  by 
side,  the  edge  between  them 
splitting  the  jet  of  steam 
into  two  equal  parts. 

The  General  Electric 
Company    of     Schenectady  pj„   gj 

planes  the  buckets  of  their 

axial  impulse  turbines  with  special  machines,  whose  cutter,  properly 
shaped  to  the  curvature  of  the  blade,  is  moved  to  and  fro  in  a 
curved  path.  In  Figs.  82  and  83  are  shown  segments  with  blades, 
with  small  and  large  spacing.  Over  the  ends  of  the  blades  a  band 
is  placed  and  riveted  to  the  projection,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
illustration. 

S.   HODBBATB    PERIPHERAL  VELOCITIES.    (•.  <  150  m.,  492  ft.) 

The  many  stage  turbine  works,  as  we  have  said,  with  peripheral 
velocities  not  greatly  exceeding  100  m.  (394  ft).  The  blades  have 
only  to  withstand  small  centrifugal  forces,  hence  their  construction 
is  much  simpler. 

Tlie   ParsoH's    Turbine,    according   to  the  catalogue  of   their 
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licensed  firms,  uses  blades  made  from  bars  of  drawn  bronze  or  other 
metals,  placed  in  dovetailed  grooves  and  clamped  by  small  pieces  of 


Fig.  82. 

the  same  material.  These  small  pieces  are  caulked  in  order  to  make 
everything  tight.  There  is  no  need  for  an  enclosure  on  the  outer 
circumference  as  one  is  formed  by  the  turbine  casing  itself,  enclos- 
ing the  wheel  with  a  clearance  space  so  slight  that  the  losses  due 
to  it  are  kept  sufficiently  small. 

The  guide  blades  are  fastened  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  walls 
of  the  casings.     Guide  and  rotating  wheels  follow  closely  one  an- 


Fig.  83. 

other.     In  the  direction  of  the  axis  a  play  of  a  few  millimeters  (less 
than  0.1  inch)  is  allowable. 

The  latest  efforts,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  patents"  granted  to 

■  H.  F.  P'ullagar,  SwUs  PalenI  No,  24  03ft,  Class  PS  ;  Parson's  Foreign  Palents  Co. 
and  A.  G.  for  Bron-n,  Boveri-Paisons,  German  Patent  No.  Hi  -[jaS,  Class  14c.  The 
latler  again,  Sniss,  Patent  No.  2C  TIS,  Class  93,  etc 
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firms  manufacturing  these  turbines,  aim  to  get  a  solid  means  of 
machining  the  blade  and  to  avoid  losses  due  to  leakage  through 


Fig.  84. 


suitable  partition  rings.     Thus,  according  to  Fig.  84,  the  ends  of 
the  blades  are  bent,  overlapped,  and  finally  soldered  so  that  the  pro- 


Fig.  87. 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  89. 


jection  B  forms  a  wholly  or  partially  enclosed  ring,  (Fig.  85.) 
The  inner  end  C  of  the  blade  is  widened  in  order  to  fill  out  the 
dovetail  groove. 
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The  rings  should  be  made  wider  than  the  blades,  so  that  with 
caulking,  the  blade  will  not  be  damaged.  Fig.  86  shows  a  method 
of  fastening  the  blades  by  bending  the  teeth  ^  of  a  ring,  this  ring 
being  inserted  in  a  groove  and  held  there  by  means  of  a  special 
caulking  ring.  How  the  exposed  comers  jr  are  to  be  turned  off  is 
not  stated.  In  Fig.  87  the  fastening  ring  is  divided  into  halves  A 
and  S,  and  is  provided  with  grooves  C  in  which  the  blades  fit.  Z> 
is  the  caulking  ring. 

The  blade  A  is  slit  as  Fig.  88  shows,  at  the  lower  end  B,  and 
the  two  parts  spread  apart.  The  grooves  in  the  two  halves  of  the 
fastening  rings  C  and  D  are  shaped  so  as  to  fit  these  spread  ends. 

The  outer  ends  of  the  blades  are  held  together,  Fig.  89,  by  a 
ring  X  in  which  they  are  partly  inserted,  soldered  wires  assisting  in 
tying  them. 


ff 


Fig.  90.  Fig.  91.  Fig.  92. 

The  same  result  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  perforated 
ring  5  (Fig.  90)  which  is  suitably  attached  to  the  blade  element 
Ji. 

These  methods  allow  of  the  production  of  a  much  better  steam 
tight  turbine,  as  Fig.  91  shows.  Here  the  partition  ring  shown  in 
Fig.  90  may  just  clear  the  caulking  ring  G  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible play.  The  wheel  may  have  any  desired  radial  play,  but  must, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  placed  very  exactly  axially.  In  Fig.  92  we 
get  a  perfectly  steady  flow  of  steam,  but  the  rotating  drum  must  be 
prevented  from  moving  axially  in  either  direction. 

Ideas  of  this  kind  obviously  require  similar  materials  for  the 
rotating  drum  and  the  casing,  and  similar  cooling  conditions,  so 
that  the  expansions  in  length  of  both  parts  are  equal. 

Fig.  93  represents  one  of  Parson's  constructions,  with  pressed 
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blades  inserted  in  dovetailed  grooves.  The  partition  ring  was  formed 
similarly  to  Laval's. 

In  the  Rateau  Turbine  the  blades  were  pressed  out  of  sheet 
iron  and  were  riveted  to  a  drum,  also  of  wrought  iron  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  94. 

An  outer  partition  ring  is  always  used.  According  to  the  Ger- 
man patent  No.  143  960,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  blades  thin  on 
account  of  their  weight,  and  the  strength  is  increased  by  filling  the 
hollow  part  at  the  place  of  bending  with  lead.     The  strain  in  the 


Fig. 


Fig  94. 


rivet  is  not  larger  nor  of  a  different  nature  from  that,  for  instance, 
which  occurs  in  the  rivets  of  a  steam  dome  of  a  boiler.  If  the 
blades  are  of  large  dimensions,  it  is  recommended  that  the  flange 
for  riveting  be  split  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  blade  may  be 
pressed  into  a  proper  form. 


37,    CONSTRDCTIOH  OP  THE  GUIDE  APPARATUS. 

Fig.  95  shows  the  construction  of  the  entrance  to  a  nozzle,  with 
its  operating  spindle  made  steam  tight  by  a  stuffing-box.  The  noz- 
zle is  made  steam  tight  metallically  in  the  slightly  conical  bored 
hole.  To  remove  the  nozzle,  we  use  an  apparatus  with  a  pressure 
screw. 
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With  the  round  nozzle  a  section  taken  in  the  plane  of  the  wheel 
forms  a  very  flat  ellipse,  and  the  first  and  last  blades  are  not  fully 
filled.     They  draw  steam  from  about  them  with  loss  of  work.   This 


Fig.  95. 

disadvantage  is  avoided  by  the  Siumpf  nozzle,  which  is  originally 
turned  round  but  is  pressed  into  a  right  angled  section  (Fig,  96), 
These  nozzles  are  placed  so  near  together  that  the  steam  jet  enters 
the  rotating  wheel  as  if  from  one  large  nozzle.  Partial  peripheral 
admission  is  easily  obtained. 

Th.  Renter*  machines  the  guide  channels  screw  fashion  in  the 
circumference  of  a  ring  a  (Fig.  97),  and  makes  this  steam  tight  by 
covering  it  with  ring  c.  The  section  of  the  nozzle  is  also  right 
angled  and  the  division   walls  run  out  pointed,  in  order  to  bring 


ut&A        frl        £.r        a!a 


about  a  union  of  the  individual  jets.  In  the  figure  are  also  drawn 
the  individual  stop  valves  used  for  regulating,  and  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

Where  an  expansion  is   permissible,  that  is,  with  many  stage 
turbines,  we  work  obviously  with  the  simple  blade  form,  and  every- 


•  Swiss  Patent  No.  2a  «I,  Class  93,  Febraaiy,  1902. 
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thing  depends  on  its  construction.     Fig.  98  shows  the  entrance  of 
a  Zolfy  turbine  whose  blades  are  bent  of  steel  plate,  and  are  cut  out 


according  to  sketch  a.    To  receive  the  projections  a,  grooves  b  are 
proTided,  in  which  the  blades  are  held  fast  by  the  rings  c  and  d. 
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Rateau  places  the   guide  blade  groups  in  a  helical  form,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  99,  so  that  the  steam  may  follow  the  natural  flow 


Fig.  98. 


due  to  its  velocity.     The  absolute  steam  path  is  drawn  in  the  figure, 
according  to  the  Swiss  patent  No.  24  473  (dotted)  with  the  assump- 
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Fig.  99. 

tion  of  normal  exit.     Actually,  we  hardly  get  normal  exit,  and  the 
guide  blades  must  be  bent  somewhat  backwards. 
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38.  WHEEL  DRUMS. 

The  rotating  wheels  of  many  stage  turbines  are  designed  either 
as  individual  wheels^  or  in  groups  of  successive  blade-rings  form- 
ing drums  of  greater  or  less  length.  In  the  latter  case,  the  inside 
of  the  drum  should  be  bored  out  to  obtain  complete  mass-balance. 
(See  Art.  43.)  These  rings  may  be  secured  either  by  inserted 
spoked  rings,  or  by  means  of  flanges  on  both  ends  of  the  drum  and 
forged  on  the  shaft,  or  by  means  of  end-discs  forced  on  the  shaft. 


Fig.  100. 

A  drum  fastened  in  this  manner  is  to  be  calculated,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  middle  part  is  concerned,  as  a  free  rotating  ring,  because 
the  influence  of  the  end  attachments  does  not  reach  far. 

Consider  in  Fig.  100  the  elementary  mass  A  B  oi  the  cylindrical 
drum  of  length  1,  bounded  by  the  axial  planes  through  A  and  B, 
which  diverge  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  axial  plane  by  the 


angle 


d<i> 


Take  first  the  action  of  centrifugal  force  on  this  ele- 


mentary mass.     It  is  given  by  the  equation 


in  which 


dF=  {rd<t>Slfi)ra>' 


(1) 


fi  =-  z=z  the  specific  mass. 

CO  =  the  angular  velocity. 
The  remainder  of  the  notation  is  apparent  from  the  figure. 
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Further  we  may  assume,  if  the  thickness  B  be  not  too  great, 
that  the  stress  a-  in  the  direction  of  the  circumference  is  of  uniform 
intensity,  and  that  its  effective  resultant  on  the  area  /S  amounts  to 

r  =  /Str (2) 

Finally,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  blades  and  of  the  parts  by  which  they  are  held  together.  This 
force  may  be  imagined  to  be  equally  distributed.  If  a-^  represents 
this  force  per  unit  area  (sq.  cm.  or  sq.  in.)  on  the  mean  cylinder 
area  of  radius  r,  the  ensuing  resultant  on  the  element  will  be 

(IFq  =  r  d<f>  I  a^ (3) 

These  forces  are  in  equilibrium  if 

dF  -^dF,=  2  Tsin  ^t  =  Td<f>. 

Substituting  equation  1  in  equation  3,  and  taking  ro)  equal  to  the 
peripheral  velocity  u\  we  have 

From  the  above  the  important  fact  is  determined  that  the  term 

that  is,  the  stresses  due  to  centrifugal  force  depend  only  on  the  pe- 
ripheral velocity^  no  matter  how  large  the  radius,  and  we  get  the 
following  values  for  wrought  iron  : 

In  the  French  units, 


tt/=  25 

60 

76 

100 

150 

200 

400  meters  per  second. 

<r'  =  60 

200 

450 

800 

1800 

3  200 

12  800  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

Or  in  the  English  units, 

w=     82.02     164.04      246.06        328.08      492.13      656.17      1 312.33  ft.  per  sec. 
<r'=  711.16    2844.6      6400.4      113786      25602      45  514        182060  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Beyond  velocities  of  about  100  to  120  meters  (328  to  393.7  ft.) 
the  stresses  due  to  centrifugal  force  in  a  free  drum  are  too  high 
for  ordinary  materials.  We  must  therefore  strengthen  the  drum 
by  spokes,  or  better  still,  by  solid  discs.  Still,  these  spokes  or 
discs  must  be  placed  close  together  in  order  to  be  fully  effective, 
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thus  preventing  the  boring  out  of  the  drum.  It  is  therefore  best 
to  divide  the  drum  into  short  sections,  and  to  construct  and  calcu- 
late these  sections  in  the  same  manner  as  the  disc-wheels  discussed 
in  the  next  article. 


39.   DISC-WHEEL  OF  VARYING  THICKNESS. 

The  stresses  in  a  disc-wheel  produced  by  its  own  centrifugal 
forces  can  be  determined  by  the  following  investigation : 

? 


x^oAfxifi^ 


Fig.  101. 
In  Fig.  101  let 

X  =  the  radial  distance  of  a  point  from  the  axis, 

y  =  the  thickness  of  the  disc  at  the  distance  x, 

<7^=  the  radial  stress  per  unit  area, 

<7^  =  the  tangential  stress  per  unit  area, 

fi  =  the  specific  mass  of  the  material  of  the  disc, 

00  =  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation, 

m  =  -  the  ratio  of  longitudinal  expansion  to  sectional  contraction. 
p 

We  shall  assume  the  thickness  to  vary  so  slightly  that  we  can 
neglect  the  angle  formed  by  the  direction  of  the  radial  stresses  to 
the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  wheel,  and  furthermore,  that  these 
stresses  are  distributed  uniformly  over  the  cross-section.  This  is 
true  in  most  cases. 
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The  disc-element  represented  in  Fig.  101  has  the  volume 

dV  =  yxd<f>dx (1) 

and  the  mass 

dm  =  fidV (2) 

and  is  acted  upon  by  the  following  forces :   its  own  centrifugal 

force 

dF  =  dmx(o^ (3) 

(with  infinitely  small  thicknesses,  we  may  substitute  x  for  the 

radius  of  the  center  of  gravity). 

The  side  forces, 

dT  =  ydx<r, (4) 

the  radial  force  on  the  inner  face  surface, 

dR  =  yxdcfxr^ (5) 

and  the  similar  force  on  the  outer  face  surface, 

dR'  =  (y  4-  dy)  (x  +dx)  d<f>  {(t^  -f  da;)     ...     (6) 

The  condition  of  equilibrium  demands  that  the  radial  com- 
ponents of  these  forces  neutralize  each  other  ;  that  is, 

dR' --dR-Td(f>-\-dF  =  0 (7) 

Substituting  equation  1  in  equation  6, 

iS^.y^,^^^2^y  =  0      ....       (8) 

Further,  let 

f  =  the  radial  deflection  of  the  end  point  of  radius  x, 
€,.=  the  specific  expansion  radially, 
€(  =  the  specific  expansion  tangentially. 

The  fundamental  law  of  elastic  deformation*  teaches,  that  when 
an  elastic  body  is  subjected  to  a  tensile  stress  which  causes  a  spe- 
cific elongatio7t  e  in  the  direction  of  the  stress  (that  is,  per  unit 
length),  a  contraction  occurs  in  all  directions  at  right  angles  thereto, 
whose  value  (also  referred  to  unit  length)  is  equal  to  v€.  The  con- 
stant V  has  a  mean  value  for  wrought  iron,  of  0.3.  An  element  of 
the  disc  under  consideration  undergoes  through  the  radial  stress 


• 


Grashof,  Theorie  der  Elastizitat  and  Festigkeit,  1878,  p.  32. 
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<r^  the  radial  expansion  -^  •  The  tangential  stress  acting  simulta- 
neously,  produces  the  cross-section  contraction  whose  algebraic  sum 
is  equal  to  -=-S  and  the  resultant  elongation  radially  is,  therefore. 


er=;gK-  v<r,] 


Similarly  is  found 


«,  =  ;g[«-, 


-  VTr] 


(9) 


The  elongations  can  be  expressed  by  the  deflection  f .  An  infi- 
nitely thin  ring  of  radius  x  has,  before  expansion,  a  circumference 
2irx;  after  expansion,  27r(;r  +  f).  Therefore  the  specific  expan- 
sion at  the  circumference  is 


«r  = 


2Tr(y  +  f)-27rjc^g 
27r;i;  X 


(10) 


As  the  deflection  of  the  point  ^4  at  a  distance  x  is  given  by  f , 
the  deflection  of  the  point  B,  which  was  origfinally  at  a  distance 
X  +  dx,  will  be 

ax 

The  original  length  of  the  distance  A  B  is  dx;  after  expansion  it 
becomes 

Av'=(:v  +  ^  +  f)-(^H-f)  =  f-f  +  ^  =  ^dx  +  dx, 

ax 


The  specific  elongation,  therefore,  is 


^  = 


dx'  —  dx  ^d^ 
dx  dx 


(11) 


Substituting  the  values  of  €<  and  e^  in  equation  9,  we  have 


-  ^  r  f  ^1 


(12) 
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Introducing  the  above  into  equation  8,  we  have 


[^-^-ai-E'-^-i>— .  ■(«) 


with  the  simplified  notation 

A ^ 

Equation  13  becomes  integrable,  if  we  take,  for  instance, 


and  assumes  the  form 


y  ^  ex 


(14) 


^f  +  fLtl«  +  ^!:z^f+4x-o.  .  .  (16) 


do^ 


X    dx 


To  dispense  with  the  term  containing  x,  place 


f  =  2  +  a»^ 


and  we  obtain,  after  substitutioD, 


provided  we  have  chosen 


a  = 


-  (1  -»;»)/*<»» 
JS  [8  -  (8  +  v)  a] 


(16) 


(18) 


The  solution  of  equation  17  follows  by  taking  z  z^  b^^  which  leads 
to  the  calculation  of  -^  in  the  equation 


V^^-ai^- (l  +  ai')  =  0 


(19) 


We  obtain  two  values  for  -^ : 


+  ap+l 


(20) 


+  ay  +  1 
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from  which,  (with  a  positive),  -^j  is  always  positive,  and  ^,  is  always 
negative.  The  solutions  then  give  with  equation  16  the  complete 
integral, 

i^ax'  +  b.x^^  +  b.x*' (21) 


below).     We  now  find  -  and  -^  which  when  placed  in    equation 


(22) 


in  which  b^  b^  are  constants  determined  by  the  rim  conditions  (see 

below).     We  now  find  —  and  —   which 
X         ax 

12  will  give  the  values  of  the  stresses 

<r,-j^[(3  +  ^)<»^  +  (+,+  ^)^/""'  +  (^.+i')^:r**-'] 

<r,-j^[(l  +  3..)^^+(l+t,v)*,x'-'  +  {l+^,'')*,x*'"'] 

RIM  COHDITIORS. 

With  positive  values  of  a, 
the  disc  takes  the  form  of  the 
disc-section  used  by  de  Laval 
for  small  wheels.  Fig.  102 
shows  such  a  section,  consist- 
ing of  a  disc  proper,  a  hub,  and 
a  strengthened  outer  ring  to 
which  the  blades  are  attached. 

I£  we  suppose  the  blades 
made  in  one  piece  with  the 
wheel,  they  exercise  a  cen- 
trifugal force  per  sq.  in.  (sq. 
cm.)  of  the  cylindrical  surface 
of  radius  *■,  and  width  y,, 
which  force  may  be  expressed 
as  »■,,  This  ring  suffers  an 
elongation  f/  due  to  its  own 
centrifugal  force,  to  the  radial 
stress  v^  of  the  disc  through 
the  width  y^,  and  to  the  load 
o'^,  according  to  the  formula  Fig.  102. 
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f/  =  ;^J<r,>',  +  /*«'V,:r,-«r,,^*]    .     .     (28) 

in  which  for  <r^2  the  expression  in  equation  22  may  be  placed,  let 
ting  ;r  =  jTj. 

Similarly,  if  we  neglect  the  irregularity  of  the  distribution  of 
the  stresses  between  the  disc  and  the  hub,  as  \yell  as  the  radial 
stresses  in  the  latter,  we  have  for  the  hub 

f''  =  iii[-.-^o  +  M«'Vo-.  +  <^.^]    .     .     (24) 

in  which  <r^  represents  the  pressure  per  sq.  in.  (sq.  cm.)  of  area  of 
internal  surface  of  the  hub,  2irx^j^Q,  due  to  forcing  the  hub  on  the 
shaft.  On  the  other  hand,  the  radial  expansion  of  the  disc  due  to 
its  own  stress-condition  is,  at  Xi  and  x^  respectively : 


.    .     .    .     (26) 


As  the  disc  is  in  permanent  connection  with  the  rim  and  the  hub, 
so  must 


f.  =  f/J 


(26) 


From  these  equations  the  values  of  the  constants  6i  and  6^  ^^^ 
determined,  after  the  stresses  in  equations  23  and  24  have  been 
expressed  by  the  aid  of  Xi  and  X2  of  equation  22.  The  complicated 
form  of  the  equations  demands  a  trial  assumption  of  all  dimensions 
and  a  checking  of  the  resulting  stresses. 

The  cross-section  of  the  rim  is  governed  by  the  size  of  the 
blades  and  the  method  of  attaching  them,  which  demands  a  fairly 
arbitrary  value  of  S,.  The  thickness  of  the  disc,  ^2>  can  be  deter- 
mined approximately  from  the  assumption,  that  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  blades  and  rim  is  carried  directly  to  the  wheel  disc, 
causing  the  stress  o-^,.  If  we  substitute  for  this  stress  the  allow- 
able value  0-^2  9  then  ^2  can  be  determined  from,  the  equation, 

^r2>2  =  <^8  Js  +  A^^'i^i^'^s (27) 
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Now  choose  a  trial  value  for  jj,  and  the  equations 


determine  the  exponents, 


yi^cxC 


y-t-^cx^ 


.j^ 


log 


© 


(27a) 


The  dimensions  of  the  hub  must  also  be  somewhat  freely  chosen, 
in  conformity  with  the  size  of  the  disc  and  the  diameter  of  the  shaft. 
Not  until  now  will  the  calculation  give  exact  values  for  the  stresses 
a^  and  <r,,  of  which  <r^  for  ;r  =  atj,  is  the  most  vital. 

If  it  is  desired  to  carry  on  this  discussion  to  results  of  greater 
accuracy i  we  must  take  into  account  the  "  cross^ectional  contrac- 
tion "  of  the  rim  and  hub.  For  the  former  there  is  a  tangential 
stress 

(t/  =^Lr,y,  4-  M«*S,y,:»,  -^^jrya^^l- 

The  radial  stress  can  be  estimated  as  follows :  at  the  outer  cir- 
cumference the  approximate  stress  cr,  exists.  At  the  inner  circum- 
ference, we  have  fr^  y^  per  unit  length,  which  we  can  consider 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  width  y^  through  a  suitable  fillet, 

giving  the  stress  ^  ^^  .  As  a  mean  value  for  the  entire  rim  or 
ring  we  have  approximately  - 


"'=i(--H 


Further,  the  tangential  expansion  of  the  ring  per  unit  length  is 

«' =  1  (o-/ -  i»  «r/) (28) 

and  the  elongation  of  the  radius  is 

f,'=*,e' (29) 
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which  value  can  be  used  in  place  of  equation  23.  In  like  manner 
we  can  consider  the  hub,  and  apply  the  formulae  developed  below 
for  "discs  of  uniform  thickness.*'  In  general  <r/  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  a-/,  and  in  order  to  simplify  the  calculation,  already 
sufficiently  complicated,  equations  23  and  24  may  be  used.  For 
similar  reasons  it  is  recommended  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  solve 
for  the  constants  6i  62  ^  ^^^  equations  expressed  in  algebraic 
symbols,  but  rather  substitute  directly  the  given  and  assumed 
numerical  values  in  equation  23. 

SIMPLIFIED  RIM  CONDITIONS. 

For  thin  discs,  not  heavily  called  upon  for  strength,  the  follow- 
ing approximate  method  may  be  used  :  first  assume  the  hub  to  be 
so  strongly  designed  that  in  formula  21,  for  ;r  =  0,  also  f  =  0 ; 
that  is,  that  the  disc  behaves  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered as  solid  through  to  the  center  of  the  shaft.  As  '^  is  nega- 
tive, 

so  that  only  the  constant  61  remains  unknown  in 

^^.ax"  •\-b,x'^' (30) 

In  order  to  determine  this  value,  we  make  for  the  disc  the  further 
imfavorable  supposition  that  the  rigidity  of  the  ring^,  5,  be  neg- 
lected, so  that  the  value  represented  by  </^  in  equation  27  be- 
comes the  actual  radial  stress.  We  have,  therefore,  according  to 
equation  22, 

^r2=Y^J(3  +  i')a^22+(ti  +  0^^2*^"'J  .     (31) 

an  (assumed)  fixed  value,  with  the  help  of  which  we  calculate  the 
dimension  ^2  according  to  Formula  27, 

y,^yj^+tl^] (32) 

L^2r  ^2r        J 

The  constant  61  is  calculated  by  solving  Formula  31.  If  we  use 
the  abbreviated  form 

'•=rrBr'r'-"""^-°ife^'  •  (M) 

o  ^  (6  -\-  v)  a  £  (3  +  v)x2^ 
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then,  ,  1  -  r"         ffj^  +  <r„ 


(34) 


and  the  stresses  a 


^©'^(-HO*-'-  ■  ■  <-> 


.1  +  * 


-V  (""  + ".) 


0' 


Now  we  still  have  the  hub  < 
tion  jTf  S,  to  determine,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  in  equation  26.  Here  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  hub  is  neglected, 
the  stress  <r^  due  to  forcing  the  hub  on  the 
shaft  being  taken  into  consideration  by 
multiplying    the    stress   tr^j     by    a    factor 

so  that  with  the  assumed  value  of  £,  (and 
consequently  x^),  we  have  the  following  : 


Fig.  108. 


This  value  oij/^  is  the  minimum.  If  y^  is  increased  beyond  this 
value,  the  stresses  on  the  disc  become  smaller.  With  strong  discs, 
_yo  is  impractically  large  according  to  this  calculation;  in  such  cases 
the  diameter  of  the  hub  may  be  freely  assumed,  and  the  stresses 
calculated  according  to  Formulae  23  and  24. 

For  the  tiisc  of  uniform  thickness,  Fig.  103,  _><  =  constant,  the 
solution  is  greatly  simplified,  and  we  have 
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The  limiting  conditions  give  as  before  for  the  expansion  of  the 
hub  and  of  the  outer  ring,  the  values  of  f /  and  J/  according  to 
equations  23  and  24,  while  for  the  disc  we  have 


After  determining  the   corresponding  values  of  0-^1  ^"d  ff^  from 
equation  22,  we  obtain  the  values  of  ^,  and  *,  from  the  relations 

£,  =  £,'  and  £,  =  f,'. 

Using  i|  and  ij  we  find  f.and  finally  from  equation  22,  the  stresses. 

4a  THE   DISC  OF  UNIFORM   STRENGTH. 

The  disc  of  uniform  strength  should  fulfill  the  conditions,  that 
the  radial  and  tangential  stresses  throughout  its  mass  are  of  con- 
stant valua     Accordingly,  in  equation  8  we  substitute 

ff^  =  <r,  =  o-  =  constant ; 
and  get 


r.—.-'y-"  ■  w 


dX  IT 

and  by  integration, 

■    ?  =  ?■'«    '      =y»f    '  ■     (41) 

in  which  y^  is  the  thickness  of  the  disc 
carried  to  the  shaft  center,  and  zv  the  peri- 
pheral velocity  at  a  distance  x.  These 
formulEG  have  been  used  for  quite  a  time 
in  the  design  of  the  Laval  turbine. 

The  specific  elongation  is  found  to  be 
equally  large  in   all   directions,   and  the 
Fig.  104.  linear  expansion  is 
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f  =  ^''^ (42) 


It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  a  considerable  error  would  be  made 
by  neglecting  the  contraction  of  cross-section,  that  is,  by  assuming 
1/  =  0,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  limit  conditions. 

We  can  construct  the  disc  either  solid  across  or  with  a  hub, 
(see  Fig.  104).  In  the  latter  case,  Formulae  23  to  26  can  be  ap- 
plied if  <r^i  =  <r^2  —  ^-  The  conditions  f ^  =  f /  and  f g  =  fa'  ^^^  ^ 
full: 


1  —  V  __      Xq 

E     '"'''-' Eh,y, 


<rxy  =  -=^^;:i_L^yo  -h  Ato)*Soyo^o  +  ^^J     '      (^^) 


1  - 


o-x^ 


=E&,h^'-^'*'"'''^'-^'-'^1r]  •  '''^ 


The  strength  of  the  rim  y^  S,  is  again  determined  by  construc- 
tive reasons,  and  equation  44  serves  for  the  calculation  of  y^  •  I^ 
order  that  this  may  not  be  negative,  a  must  not  be  assumed  too 
large.  We  then  find  for  the  simple  case,  that  <r,  =  0  and  approxi- 
mately x^  =  ^2,  the  condition  : 


in  which 


-<T^ (^5) 


a^  =  fiw^x^ 


representing  that  stress  that  a  freely  rotating  ring  of  radius  x^ 
would  develop.     This  condition  will  no  doubt  always  be  fulfilled. 

Equation  41  serves  for  the  calculation  of  y^  from  y^  according 
to  the  formula 

yi  =  y2  ^  (46) 


and  finally,  equation  43  serves  for  the  calculation  of  y^  from  the 
values  x^  and  S©,  which  are  freely  assumed 
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The  construction  of  the  solid  disc,  that  is,  without  hub,  is,  ac- 
cording to  lit  Laval,  recommended  wherever  possible,  as  the  tak- 
ing into  account  of  the  hub  influences  in  the  calculation  forms  only 
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a  rough  approximation.  In  this  case,  only  equations  44  and  41 
need  be  taken  into  account  to  find  the  unknown  quantities  y^  and 
y^ .  For  attaching  the  shaft,  de  Laval  uses  two  strengthening-rings 
to  decrease  the  stresses  at  this  place,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  weakness 
of  the  disc  at  this  circumference.  (See  Fig.  105.)  For  this  can  be 
also  used  a  device  fitting  closely  under  the  blade-rim,  patented  by 
the  Hum  bolt  Machine  Works. 

Griihler  has  shown  in  the  discussion  of  his  formulae*  for  discs 
of  uniform  thickness,  that  by  even  a  very  small  hole  at  the  center 
of  the  disc,  the  strains  in  the  disc  are  double  those  in  a  solid  disc. 
We  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  meet  similar  influences  in  discs 
of  unequal  thickness  or  with  eccentrically-bored  holes,  and  in  this 
direction  the  utmost  caution  is  recommended.f 


41.   GEOMETRICALLY  SIMILAR  DISC-WHEELS. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  above  formulae,  all  stresses  depend 
only  on  the  square  of  the  peripheral  velocity,  and  not  on  the 
absolute  value  of  the  radius.  This  is  not  alone  characteristic  of  the 
f ormulse  already  discussed,  but  on  the  other  hand,  is  general,  as  can 
be  proved  from  the  following  discussion. 

Let  us  compare  two  geometrically  similar  disc-wheels  of  any 
given  form  (including  blades,  etc.),  of  which  the  second  has  k  times 
as  large  linear  dimensions  as  the  first,  and  whose  distortions  at 
similar  points  on  each  wheel,  due  to  the  influence  of  centrifugal 
force,  we  may  imagine  to  be  proportional.  From  this  assumption, 
the  stresses  in  the  same  directions  at  similar  points  are  equal. — 
The  angular  velocities  of  the  rotating  discs  are  to  and  eo',  respec- 
tively. We  cut  from  these  disc-bodies  two  homologously  situated 
and  geometrically  similar  elements.  The  corresponding  element 
of  the  second  disc  has  ^  times  as  great  a  volume,  therefore  ^ 
times  as  great  a  mass,  as  the  element  of  the  first  disc.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  element  of  the  second  disc  from  its  axis  is  k  times 

ft/* 
as  great  as,  and  therefore  the  total  centrifugal  force  fe*  — ^  times 

ft)' 

greater  than,  that  of  the  first  element.     The  surface  forces  give 


•  Zeitschr.  d.  Ver.  deutsch.  Ing.,  1897,  p.  860. 

t  See  also  the  exceedingly  interesting  discus»on  by  Kirsck,  Z.,  1897,  p.  798. 
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only  k^  times  as  great  resultants  ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  equi- 
librium of  forces,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  o)*  =  fc*©'*;  that 

is,  that  fl)'  =  -  .    But  then,  the  velocity  of  the  outmost  circumfer- 

k 

ence  of  the  discs  is  equally  great,  and  we  may  say :  TAe  strains 
in  geometrically  similar  discs  of  any  given  form  are^  with  equal 
periplieral  velocity ^  equally  great  at  similarly  situated  points. 

Imagine  a  symmetrical  disc  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a 
plane  of  symmetry  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  The  centrifugal 
forces  of  each  half  are  obviously  in  equilibrium.  Now  remodel 
each  half  into  a  disc  also  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis.  Then  we  can  see  that  the  axial  dimen- 
sions of  the  wheel  (and  of  course  also  the  blades,  etc.)  can  be  pro- 
portionally increased  or  decreased  at  will,  without  any  changes  in 
the  stresses,  velocity  remaining  constant. 

Let  us  now  geometrically  enlarge  a  wheel,  so  that  the  linear 
dimensions  are  doubled,  and  retain  the  original  peripheral  velocity. 
In  similarly  situated  points  there  exist  the  same  stresses.  Divide 
the  wheel  by  a  plane  of  symmetry  as  before,  and  the  same  is  then 
true  for  each  half.  But  we  can  imagine  these  halves  to  have  been 
so  formed  that  all  radial  dimensions  are  doubled.  These  two  latter 
discussions  may  be  united  in  the  following  rule : 

With  constant  peripheral  velocity^  both  axial  and  radial  dimen- 
sions of  a  wheel  m,ay  be  increased  or  decreased  either  separately  or 
in  any  independent  ratio^  without  in  any  way  cfianging  the  specific 
stresses  at  similarly  situated  points. 


42.   STRESSES  AND  MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

If  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  highest  velocity  which  can  be 
attained,  the  question  must  first  be  decided :  what  material  can  be 
used,  and  what  stress  may  be  permitted.?  According  to  Formula 
41,  it  is  sufficient  to  use  ordinary  wrought  iron  or  wrought  steel  for 
velocities  of  200  meters  (656.17  ft.).  For  800  meters  (984.25  ft.) 
crucible  cast  steel  can  be  used.  When  400  meters^l  312.83  ft.)  or 
over  is  reached,  then  new  construction  materials  are  necessary.  In 
fact,  at  1  500  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (21  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  according  to  For- 
mula 41,  with  w  =  400  meters  (1  312.83  ft.),  the  ratio  ^  is  about 

3^2 
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70;  that  is,  if  ^2  is  assumed  as  only  5  mm.  (0.2  in.)  then  7^  =  350 
mm.    (13.78    in.).      But  if  we  could  take  2  500  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

(35  500   lb.  per   sq.    in.),  then  is  ^  about  13,  and  hence  prac- 

ticable.  Here  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  properties  of  nickel- 
steeL  The  Krupp  Co.  of  Essen  recommends  as  suitable  mate- 
rial for  turbine-discs,  a  nickel-steel  of  about  90  kg.  per  sq.  mm. 
(127  800  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  tensile  strength,  and  12%  elongation, 
with  65  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  (92  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  as  the  elatics 
limit.  Furthermore,  Krupp  states  that  there  is  also  a  nickel- 
steel  of  still  higher  strength,  but  correspondingly  less  elonga- 
tion, and  that  with  small  forged  pieces  a  tensile  strength  has  been 
reached  of  over  200  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  (284  000  lb.  per  sq. 
in.)  and  an  elastic  limit  of  over  160  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  (227  200 
lb.  per  sq.  in.).  The  following  figures  were  taken  from  Krupp's 
tables  : 

IN  FRENCH  UNITS. 


Ultimatb  Tknsilb 
Strbngth.    Kilogram  per 
Squarb  Millimbtbrs. 

ELONgATION, 

Pbr  Cbnt. 

Elastic  Limit.    Kilogram  pbr 
Squarb.  Millimbtbrs. 

180 
178 
177 
182 
149 
219 

7.0 
5.6 
6.0 
4.1 
6.8 
(?)• 

96         ^ 
108 
148 
160 
132 
150 

J 

Measured  on  rod,  12 
millimeters  diam- 
eter, and  between 
points,    100    mil- 
limeters apart. 

IN  ENGLISH  UNITS. 


Ultimate  Tensile 

Strength.    Pounds  per 

Square  Inch. 


265  600 
262  760 
251  340 
258  440 
211  580 
310  980 


Elongation, 
Per  Cent. 


7.0 
66 
6.0 
4.1 
6.8 
(?)• 


Elastic  Limit,  Pounds  per 
Square  Inch. 


136  320 
153  360 
210  160 
227  200 
187  440 
213  000 


Measured  on  rod, 
0.472  inch  diam- 
eter, and  between 
points,  3.937  in. 
apart. 


*  Elongation  was  not  measured,  because  rod  broke  on  center-punch  mark  near  end. 
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Whether  the  application  of  such  a  hard  nickel-steel  is  practi- 
cable for  turbine  discs,  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment  and 
actual  practice.  Up  to  the  present  time  discs  have  been  furnished 
that  show  under  test  about  95  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  (134  900  lb.  per 
sq.  in.)  ultimate  tensile  strength,  and  14%  elongation  with  an 
elastic  limit  of  73  kg.  (103  630  lb.  per  sq.  in.). 

The  value  of  the  allowable  working  stress  must  evidently  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  designer.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
Krupp,  the  stresses  in  one  and  the  same  direction  may  be  permitted 
to  run  up  to  about  one-third  of  the  elastic  limit,  and  eventually 
even  higher. 

Disc-wheels  furnished  by  Krupp  up  to  the  present  time  fail  to 
show  any  indications  of  internal  stresses,  nor  have  any  flaws  been 
found  in  the  finished  machine  parts  ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
internal  stresses  do  not  exist. 

The  price  of  turned  and  finished  disc-wheels  of  1  000  to  3  000 
mm.  (39.37  in.  to  118.11  in.)  diameter  is  given  by  Krupp  as, 
roughly,  350  to  270  marks  per  1  OOO  kg.  ($40  to  $30  per  1  000 
pounds).  As,  however,  wheels  of  2  000  mm.  (78.75  in.)  diameter 
and  1 000  kg.  (2  200  pounds)  are  entirely  practicable,  the  cost 
of  this  item  in  the  construction  of  the  turbine  will  prove  no  hin- 
drance at  all. 

43.  THE  HASS-BALANCING  OF  ROTATING  RIGID    BODIES* 

Next  in  importance  to  sufficient  strength  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  turbine  drums  and  wheels  is  the  avoidance  or  vibra- 
tions. The  importance  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  this  fact  may 
be  seen  by  considering  a  Laval  wheel  of  760  mm.  (30  in.) 
diameter  and  420  meters  (1  378  feet)  peripheral  velocity.  An  un- 
balanced weight  of  0.1  kg.  (0.22  lb.)  at  the  rim  of  this  wheel 
causes  a  centrifugal  force  in  the  disc  of  nearly  5  000  kg.  (11  000 
lb.).  We  must,  therefore,  by  adding  weights,  try  to  bring  about 
such  a  distribution  of  masses  around  the  rotating  axis  that  the 
centrifugal  forces  all  balance  each  other.  The  determination  of 
these  additional  masses  we  call  Mass-Balancifig", 

If  the  axis  of  rotation  is  assumed  as  fixed,  then  it  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  suppose  the  centers  of  gravity  of  all  masses  to  lie 
in  this  axis,  and  the  so-called  centrifugal  moment  to  disappear.     It 
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is  especially  emphasized,  because  of- the  still  frequent  misunder- 
standings, that  the  first  condition  alone  does  not  suffice,  as  is 
immediately  clear  from  a  refer- 
ence to  Fig.  106.  The  center 
of  gravity  of  the  two  masses  triy 
equally  large  and  equally  distant, 
falls  in  the  axis ;  but  their  cen- 
trifugal forces,  instead  of  bal- 
ancing, constitute  a  moment  and 
generate  opposite  forces  in  the 
bearings. 

If  the  exact  position  of  the  ^* 

forces  creating  unbalanced  moments  in  rotating  bodies  is  known,  as 
for  instance  nii  and  m^  in  Fig.  107,  we  can  arrive  at  complete  bal- 
ancing by  bringing  the  additional  masses  into  the  planes  P  and 
J?".  The  action  of  the  mass  nti  at  radius  r^  is  neutralized  by  the 
additional  masses  w/  and  w/'  at  radii  r/,  rj",  provided  ri,  r^',  r/' 


Fig.  107. 

lie  in  the  same  plane  and  the  centrifugal  forces  of  f«i,  ««i',  f«j"  are 
in  equilibrium.     We  must  therefore  have 


mi  f  1 0)^  =  mi  r/  <»*  +  w/'  r /'  a>^  "" 


m{  r{  to"  a{  ^  m{' f{' ti?  a{' 


(1) 
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in  which  ai,  a{'  are  the  respective  distances  of  the  planes  E\  E'^ 
from  ntx.     These  equations  are  especially  well  satisfied  if  we  take 

mi  =  w/  +  m" (2) 

and  determine  the  radii  from 


(3) 


which  expresses  nothing  else,  than  titat  the  additional  masses^  equal 
to  mi  ai  radii  r/,  xC  have  moments  which  balance  the  moments  of 
mi  tf/ri.  In  the  same  manner  m^  and  any  other  masses  creating 
further  unbalanced  moments  should  be  treated.  The  individual 
masses  m{^  m^  .  .  .  tnJl  in  E\  and  m{\  mi'  ...  in  E"  are  com- 
pensated for  by  an  added  single  mass  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  indi- 
vidual masses,  located  at  their  common  center  of  gravity.  This 
determination,  according  to  the  above  method,  is  not  possible  with- 
out further  investigation,  because  the  location  of  the  masses  creating 
unbalanced  moments  is  unknown;  but  this  method  deserves  the 
consideration  of  the  designer.  It  may  then  be  stated :  Complete 
mass-balance  can  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  rotation  about  a  fixed 
axis  by  the  addition  of  two  suitable  masses  in  the  two  otherwise 
arbitrary  planes  at  right  angles  to  this  axis. 

Theoretical  mechanics  aid  us  in  the  determination  of  the  loca- 
tion and  magnitude  of  the  masses  creating  unbalanced  moments,  as 
for  instance  by  pendulum  experiments  the  moments  of  inertia  may 
be  found ;  and  from  these,  by  calculation,  the  so-called  centrifugal 
moments.  However,  we  may  be  fairly  certain  that  because  of  the 
heavy  machine  parts  that  enter  into  this  question,  this  method  can- 
not be  depended  upon  for  sufficiently  accurate  results.  We  often 
try  with  drums,  after  their  center  of  gravity  has  been  brought  into 
the  axis  of  rotation  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  adding  masses  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  unbalanced  moments.  This  is  accomplished 
by  rotating  the  drums  in  bearings  by  means  of  vertically-led  belts, 
the  bearings  being  horizontally  adjustable  on  rollers.  The  drum 
then  vibrates  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  by  chalking  the  places  of 
greatest  deviation  the  location  of  the  unbalanced  masses  is  found 
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This  methcxl  can  also  be  used  for  a  mathematical  determination  of 
the  unbalanced  moments.  *     The  sensitiveness  of  this  method  was 


*  Let  the  **  balance-mass  "  m  found  in  the  ordinary  way  be  brought  to  the  circum- 
ference at  radius  r^,  so  that  its  center  of  gp^vity  lies  in  the  shaft's  axis. 

During  the  rotation  the  vibrations  about  a  vertical  axis  Z  (Fig.  108)  passing 
through  the  center  of  gravity  S^  follow  the  law  that  the  loss  of  the  moment  of  momen- 
tum (the  **  impulse  moment  '*)  at  any  instant 
is  equal  to  the  moment  of  external  forces.  A 
certain  point  P  has  the  velocity  na  due  to 
rotation  about  axis  o,  and  the  velocity  pe 
due  to  rotation  about  axis  Z,  according  to 
Fig.  108.  The  impulse  moment  for  Z  is,  if 
rw  is  resolved  into  two  components,  ^w  and 
—  sw 

e-Zam  p'c- 2dOTCi»jr«   .     (4) 

The  so-called  ** centrifugal  moment** 
'ZimxMVA  a  maximum  for  a  certain  posi- 
tion in  the  coordinate  plane  X  O  Y,  and  dis- 
appears for  a  position  at  right  angles  thereto. 
To  prove  this,  take  a  second  position  in  the 
coordinate  system  X'  Y*  Z\  in  which  the  X 
and  X  axes  coincide.  We  have  according 
to  the  notation  in  the  figure, 

«  —  y  sin  0  4-  s'  cos  ^ 
and 

—  sin^ZdMjry  4-  cos^ZJiwx*', 
or  simplified, 

K^  ^  sin  0  +  i?  cos  0  .     .    (6) 
If             ^-^cosa;^-i^sina, 
then  is  A^- ^sin  (^-f  a) (7) 

If  we  consider  K  Z'  as  fixed  and  YZ  as  movable,  then  A^  -  ^,  and  is  a  maxi- 
mum  when  r 

^  -  *o  -  2  ~  * 

If  ^-o  +  0o»^^«nA'-O.     We  take  ^,j  as  the  angle  of  the  K' A 'plane,  and  ^  -f  ^^ 


(6) 


Fig.  108. 


as  the  angle  of  the  Z'  X'  plane,  so  that 


2 


(8) 


Now  imagine  the  system  X*  Y'  Z'  rotating  with  the  bodies,  and  we  have  for  the  star 
tionary  system  XYZ 

X9mxMm,^cos^ (9) 

in  which  Jl  is  unknown.     If 


equation  4  becomes 


Zdmp'iByand  ^  —  »/ 
6 —yt  — JPwcos  «/    , 


(10) 

(11) 


de 


The  moment  of  the  external  forces  Is  0,  hence  the  derivative  -=-  disu>pear8.    As 

at 
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increased  by  placing  springs  horizontally,  so  that  they  acted  on  the 
bearings.  If  the  number  of  revolutions  attained  the  value  for  the 
vibrations  of  the  system,  consisting  of  drum  and  springs,  then 
"resonance"  occurred  ;  that  is  the  vibrations  were  increased  to  a 
certain  degree  by  the  friction  of  the  atmosphere,  etc.,  and  very 

the  unbalanced  mass-moments  are  small,  <a  can,  as  a  first  approximation,  be  consid- 
ered constant,  and  we  have 

y^  =  -.^«8sin«/ (12) 


From  this 


dt 


R  ia  cos  ta  t 


(13) 


and  with  -^  •■€  we  get  for  the  purely  periodical  angle  ijf  for  Ihe  horizontal  vibrations 
at 


of  the  body 


J^  ^  R  siaiat 


(14) 


When  »/■-->  then  ^  reaches  the  positive  maximum  value  ^o*  ^hile  the  plane 

R  has  turned  through  the  angle  ir.    R  and  ^o  are  opposite  to  each  other  if  we  regard 

them  as  vectors. 

If  the  amplitude  ^o  is  determined  experimentally,  then  can  also  be  found  the 

unknown 

^-/^o (16) 

For  y  may  be  placed,  under  the  assumption  of  homogeneous  mass  distribution,  the 
calculated  (or  experimentally  determined)  polar  moment  of  inertia  of  the  masses. 

The  moment  R  should  be  brought  equal  to  0,  by  the  added  masses  mi  and  m^ , 
for  which  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  their  center  of  gravity  should  coincide  with  S; 
that  is,  with  the  notation  in  Fig.  109 

„| a«) 

from  which  with  assumed  pi,  p%  and  a,  we  can  determine  the  masses  mim%.     The 

planes  in  which  mitnt  are  to  lie  are  determined 
by  chalking  while  rotating,  and  mim%  so  placed 
that  they  act  against  each  other  in  the  sense  of  Ji, 
According  to  equation  14,  ^  reaches  its  maximim 
when  the  "  heavy  '*  place  of  the  drum  lies  diametrically 
opposite  on  the  other  side;  that  is,  the  chalk-mark 
appears  on  the  "light  side."  Hodgkinson  says  he  ob- 
served that  the  chalk  mark  plane  deviates  90^  from 
the  plane  of  R,  With  sufficiently  small  friction,  this  is 
not  possible  from  the  above  discussion. 

The  original  balance-mass  m  can  be  resolved  in 
the  normal  planes  into  mi  and  m%  and  the  values  m^ 
and  m^'  can  be  united  with  mi  and  m^  respectively, 
according  to  the  law  locating  their  center  of  gravity 
(.see  above). 


d9 


Fig.  109. 

If  it  is  desired  to  investigate  the  actlcn  of  the  springs  above  mentioned,  then 

^  must  be  equal  to  the  moments  of  the  springs,  plus  the  moments  of  the  air-resist- 

ances.    The  first  can  be  inserted  in  the  calcularion  as  ^  ^,  the  second  as  >&^  [  -^ },  then 

integrated,  and  R  determined ;  ^  can  be  determined  by  pendulum  expcrimeBts,  pro- 
vided the  entire  process  does  not  fail  on  account  of  its  impracticability. 
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small  errors  of  masses  were  sufficient  to  create  visible  deflections. 
The  influence  of  these  springs  can  be  easily  taken  into  account  in 
the  calculation  given  below.  After  all,  practice  requires  that  we 
follow  the  path  pointed  out  by  experiments. 

It  might  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  experimental  proce- 
dure that  the  action  of  an  unbalanced  centrifugal  force  must  be 
compensated  for  by  a  moment.  We  may  therefore  imagine  the 
unbalanced  masses  to  be  situated  as  shown  in  Fig.  110,  in  which 
are  given  the  unbalanced  centrif- 
ugal force  m^  and  the  moments 
of  the  equal  masses  m.  The 
plane  of  m  can  also  coincide  with  , 

that  of  nt^ .     First  we  determine  in  I    O  ^  -i 

the    ordinary    way   the    counter-   ^^-^^T^x^    \/  --       / 

weight  of  tn^ ,  and  replace  this,  for  \  ^m       ^^^-^"^^^y 

instance,  with  the  masses  m^'f  m^' 
in  the  end  planes  of   the  drum.  p.'     ^^^ 

We  must  now  experiment  in  order 
to  neutralize  the  moment  of  w,  with  two  other  equally  large  masses 
Tn!,  which  are  also  placed  in  the  end  planes  of  the  drum,  concentri- 
cally and  symmetrically  with  the  center  of  gravity,  in  which  we  vary 
the  magnitude  and  position  of  m!.  If  it  is  proved  experhnentally  by 
allowing  the  drum  to  rotate,  that  the  balancing  was  correctly  done, 
then  we  can  combine  into  one  mass  m^  and  m!  on  one  side,  and  m^* 
and  w"  on  the  other  side,  each  pair  according  to  their  common  center 
of  gravity.  It  is  recommended  not  to  fasten  these  masses  perma- 
nently, but  to  so  attach  them  that  each  is  adjustable  concentrically, 
so  that  they  can  be  placed  in  a  new  position  if  necessary  on  account 
of  the  change  in  the  center  of  gravity  frequently  caused  by  subse- 
quent vibrations,  as  for  instance,  those  due  to  the  fields  of  a  dynamo. 

41.  THE  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  OF  LAVAL. 

If  the  balancing  of  masses  as  explained  above  could  be  accu- 
rately determined  mathematically,  then  we  still  would  not  get  true 
running  of  the  shaft.  As  the  shaft  is  not  rigid,  it  is  bent  by 
the  opposing  centrifugal  forces  of  the  unbalanced  mass  moments 
and  balancing  masses,  and  can  therefore  nm  considerably  out 
of   true.     Actually,  the  balancing  is  never  complete,  and  there 
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Fig.  111. 


remains  an  unbalanced 
centrifugal  force,  whose 
action  de  Laval  tried  to 
render  harmless,  by  plac- 
ing th^  turbine  shaft  in 
well  separated  bearings, 
thus  permitting  a  large 
degree  of  flexibility.  In 
this  way  the  wheel  can 
rotate  at  high  velocities 
about  its  center  of  gravity 
on  a  "free"  rotating  axis, 
and  there  occurs  the  phe- 


nomenon of  critical  velocity  already  recognized  by  de  Lavaly  but 
which  was  first  scientifically  explained  by  Rankiney  Reynolds"^  and 

Let  us.  imagine  an  otherwise  symmetrical  disc  with  center  of 
gravity  lying  eccentrically  at  e^  Fig.  Ill,  set  into  comparatively 
slow  rotation.  The  shaft  will  be  sprung  by  centrifugal  force  the 
distance^  (measured  from  the  position  occupied  by  the  shaft  when 
bent  only  by  its  own  weight)  which  is  calculated  for  the  case  of 
relative  equilibrium  from  the  condition  that  the  centrifugal  force 
fn{y  +  e)  ©*,  in  which  m  is  the  mass  of  the  disc  (weight  of  shaft 
being  neglected),  and  must  be  equal  to  the  produced  elastic  oppos- 
ing force  of  the  shaft.  We  may  place  this  opposing  force  propor- 
tional to  the  deflection.  If,  then,  a  is  a  constant  depending  upon 
a  relation  of  shaft-lengths,  styles  of  bearings,  etc.,  the  elastic  resist- 
ing (opposing)  force  is 

P  =  o.y (1) 

and  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  demand 

w  (y  4-  e)  o)^  =  P  =  a  y (2) 

from  which  we  get  the  deflection 


y  = 


tnael^  e 
a  —  wo)^ 


If  we  increase  the  angular  velocity,  y  increases  and  becomes  infi- 
nitely large  when  a  —  ^  o^  =  0,  or 


*  See  Philos.  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc,  London,  Vol.  185,  year  1895,  page  281. 
t  Civil-Ingerieur,  1895,  p.  333. 
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o»  =  0)^  =  i/— (3) 

▼  fit 

that  is,  the  centrifugal  force  would  bend  the  shaft  until  it  breaks 
(or  to  the  limits  of  the  hub's  strength).  This  value  of  ©^  we  shall 
call  the  "critical"  angular  velocity^  and  shall  refer  also  to  the 
critical  number  of  revolutions.  If  we  calculate  in  French  units  we 
shall  use  the  cm.  kg.  sec.  system ;  in  English  units,  the  //.  lb.  sec. 
system.  Then  a,  according  to  equation  1,  stands  for  the  force  in 
lb.  (kg.)  which  would  cause  the  shaft  to  bend  1  ft.  (1  cm.).    'Let 

G  =  m^  be  the  weight  of  the  wheel, 

80  a> 


the  number  of  revolutions  n  = 


TT 


Taking  g  =  32.16  ft.  (981 


cm.),  then  according  to  the  formula  of  Fbppl^ 
in  the  French  units. 


n=:300 


(3a> 


sfh 

or  in  the  English  units,         _  ^4  1 4.    /^ 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  shaft  supported  in  two  bearings 
distant  2/ apart,  and  loaded  in  the  middle  with  a  disc 

1  P/»       ,            6  JE 
'V  =  -  and  a  ^    : 

^     6  JE  /»    ' 

for  the  shaft  fixed  at  both  ends,  under  similar  conditions, 


y  = 


1  PI 


24:  J E' 


a  — 


24  J  E 


We  can  only  increase 
the  number  of  revolutions 
beyond  the  "critical"  val- 
ue when  bearings  are  pro- 
vided that  prevent  the 
excessive  bending  of  the 
shaft  while  it  is  passing 
through  the  critical 
speed.* 

Theory  and  practice 
agree  that  now  a  new 
condition  of  stable  equi- 


Fig.  112. 


*  Or  when  the  velocity  increases  so  rapidly  that  the  disc  "  has  no  time  ^  to  deviate 
from  the  azia. 
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librium  occurs,  at  which  the  loaded  point  IV  of  the  shaft  exchanges 
its  position  with  the  center  of  gravity  S,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  112. 
The  deflection  is  found  from  the  formula 


and  we  get 


f»  (y  —  e)  0)^  =  ay. 


y  = 


ww^e 

e 

—  a-f-wo)^      M 

a 

mw' 

The  more  we  increase  o)  the  smaller  ^  becomes,  and  with  infi- 
nitely high  rotation,  y  =ze.  If  the  critical  velocity  to^  is  introduced, 
then 

y-^^ w 

1  —  _* 

The  amount  of  the  still-existing  centrifugal  force  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  bearings,  is 

P  zs  ay  =  —5 ......     (5) 

— -1 

CO/ 

By  a  suitable  choice  of  —  ,  that  is,  with  given  ©  and  by  decreas- 

®* 
ing  0)^  it  is  possible  to  decrease  P  at  will  without  taking  into 

account  the  eccentricity  e,  which  in  practice  must  obviously  be 
made  as  small  as  possible.  De  Laval  thus  gives  his  turbine  shafts 
a  flexibility  so  that  (o  reaches  a  value  of  seven  times  a>^ ,  and  no 
doubt  the  good  running  of  the  Laval  turbines  is  due  to  this  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  inventor. 

Pdppl,  in  his  theoretical  investigations  under  simplified  assump- 
tions, proved  that  conditions  represented  in  Fig.  112  give  not  only 
a  probable^  but  a  stable  equilibrium.  The  general  proof  follows 
below. 


45.   DEVIATION  OF  ROTATING  DISC,  DUE  TO  SHAFT 

BENDING. 

The  deviation  of  a  rotating  disc  due  to  the  bending  of  the  shaft 
has  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  critical  velocity.  As  an  example,  take 
an  overhanging  disc  at  the  end  of  a  shaft  of  length  /  and  moment 
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of  inertia  J  (see  Fig.  113).  The  centrifugal  forces  give  with  an 
angle  of  deviation  t  of  the  disc  an  effective  moment  ©cd^t  in 
a  clock-wise  direction,  in  which 
O  is  the  mass  moment  of  in- 
ertia of  the  disc  referred  to 
an  axis  projected  through  5 

at  right  angles   to   the  elas-  s- 

tic    curve.      Under   the    in-   r^ 
fluences   of  this   moment    ^ 


and  the  centrifugal  force  m  ^ 
iy  +  e)  w^  we  get  the  deflec-  ^ 
tion 


Fig.  113. 


with 


Z=l- 


(6) 


This  deflection  increases  beyond  all  bounds  when  N'=  0,  that 
is,  when  <»  reaches  the  value  calculated  from  the  equation 


!»»»*  = 


or,  completely, 


SJE 
l*Z 


(7) 


1  mSl*     .  ^   I   /mP     ^ 


12  /»£* 


JE\  3 


|)V-1  =  0     . 


•       (8) 


Abbreviating  this  equation,  we  have 

A<  +  2 Bont* -1  =  0 


(9) 


from  which  for  our  problem,  the  useful  solution  gives  a  constant 
finite  positive  value, 

-J5  + Vsnn 


<  = 


(10) 


Dunierley*  had  already  derived  equation  8,  but  did  not  interpret 
it  quite  correctly. 


•  Philos.  Transact,  of  Royal  Soc.,  Vol.  185,  year  1895,  p.  d05. 
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Ife  =  0,  weget  ®*'=^       (11) 

Ife=  00,  we  have     «»«  =  1^:^ (12> 

For  a  fair  value  of  ©  we  can  approximately  place  w/  of  equa- 
tion 11  in  the  denominator  of  equation  7,  and  get 


/2  ®* 


s 


O)/   = 


1-.     ' 


(18) 


4 


(^-fS 


The  deviation  of  the  disc  for  this  particular  case  therefore  causes 
an  increase  of  the  critical  velocity.  If  the  disc  has  been  mounted 
out  of  true  at  the  beginning,  it  would  not  change  Formula  7,  as  can 
easily  be  seen  by  recalculation. 

46.    CRITICAL  VELOCITY,  AND  THE  PERIOD  OF    OSCILLA- 
TION DUE  TO  ELASTICITY. 

Suppose  we  give  an  impulse  to  the  disc  at  right  angles  to  its 
position  of  rest.  (See  Fig.  111.)  This  will  set  it  vibrating  accord- 
ing to  the  formula 

(counting  _;'  from  the  position  of  equilibrium,  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  deflection  due  to  its  own  weight).  From  this  equation  is  readily 
deduced  the  time  required  for  a  complete  (to  and  fro)  vibration. 

r=  27ry/^; 

■ 

and  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 


but  the  critical  number  of  revolutions  of  the  sliaft  per  second  is 

^        27r      27rVw' 
that  is,  n'  and  n  are  identical. 
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Dunkerley  first  pointed  out  this  relation.  This  is  not  true^ 
however,  when  the  moment  of  inertia  %  of  the  disc  enters  into 
the  question,  due  to  the  latter  being  obliquely  mounted. 


With  the  modern  many-stage  turbine  we  must  above  all  consider 
the  case  of  a  continuous  shaft  carrying  a  number  of  wheels,  whose 
centers  of  gravity  will  in  general  be  all  shifted  out  of  the  center 
line  of  the  shaft  and  through  their  unbalanced  centrifugal  forces 
create  phenomena  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  single  disc. 

THE  CRITICAL  ANGULAR  VELOCITY  OF  A 
MULTIPLE-LOADED  SHAFT. 

47.  TWO  SINGLE  WHEELS. 

Fig.  96  shows  the  condition  of  equilibrium  corresponding  to 
the  angular  velocity  to.  In  the  coordinate  system  XYZ  let  O^^  O^ 
be  the  points  of  application  of  the  bending  forces  on  the  geometric 
axis  of  rotation  through  the  two  bearings ;  Xi^y^y  the  coordinates  of 
the  middle  point  of  the  one  disc  ;  and  ;r2,>'2>  those  of   the  other. 


Fig.  114. 

Let  the  coordinates  of  the  centers  of  gravity  Si  and  Sj  referred  to 
the  axes  f  and  t]  parallel  to  the  original  -Af  Faxes,  with  their  origins 
at  Xy^y^  and  x^y^  be  fi,  t^i  and  fa*  ^2>  therefore  ^i,  e^  are  their 
"  eccentricities."  The  torsional  deformation  compared  to  the  bend- 
ing is  always  so  small  that  a  change  of  the  angles  formed  by  e^  and 
^2  may  be  neglected.  The  centrifugal  forces  derived  from  the  disc- 
masses nil  and  m^  may  be  resolved  into  the  components 

^1  =  (-^1  +  f i)  Wi  a)^         Yx  =  (yi  +  i;i)  Wi  o)' )         ^     ^. 

-^2  =  (-^2  +  f 2)  ^2  O)^  1^2=   (y2  +  ^2)W2«M 
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Under  their  influences  the  shaft  is  deflected,  and  we  may  calculate 
constants  a  from  the  shaft  dimensions  and  determine  the  type  of 
support  from 

Xi  =  (Z|i  Xi  +  ai2  Xj,  yi  =  an  Fi  +  aig  Fg  1 

.     ■     (2) 

X2  =  a2i  Xi  +  022  ^2,  ^2  =  <*21  ^l  +  <h2  ^2  J 

in  which  012=021.  If  we  insert  the  expressions  for  the  force- 
components,  we  have  the  equations  : 


(an  nil  co^  —  1)  iVi  +  ai2  W2  <»*  ^2  +  an  f  j  Wi  g>*  +  ai2 12 1^2  ® 

a2iWiO)^a;i  +  (022^2®*  —  1)^2  +  ^2lll   ^1®^  +  <h2^2^2^ 

(flu  Ml  <£?  —  1)  yi  +  ai2  Wj  ®^  y2  +  an  7/1  Wi  ©^  +  ai2 172  ^2  o"* 
a2i  Wi  ^w'^yi  +  (022^2  G)^  —  1)  y2  +  <*2i  '/i  ^i  ®^  +  022  ^2  ^  ® 


.2 
,2 

2: 

2 


0 

0 


0 
0 


The  values  x^^  X2  y\  72  determined  from  the  above  increase  to 
infinity  when  the  following  determinants  vanish  : 


Z>  = 


(auWi®^  —  1), 
a2i  Wi  «*^ 


ai2  m^  ^ 

(a22  W2  CO*  —  1) 


The  critical  velocity  o^  can  therefore  be  calculated  from  the  equa- 
tion, 

Z>  =  (an  Wi  ^k  —  1)  (<^  ^2  o>/  —  1)  —  ai2^  Wi  Wj  <*^**  =  0 

In  the  case  of  equal  masses  f«i=#«2=»i  arranged  symmetrically 
(also  equal  strength  of  shaft  and  bearing),  we  have  ^n  =  ^22  =  a> 
ai2  =  ^;   and 

a  WO)/  —  1  =  ±  PmcDt, 

from  which  two  values  of  the  critical  velocities  result 

1 


m  a>j^;  = 


m  (Oi.*  = 


a  —  fi 
1 


(3) 


These  correspond,  for  instance,  to  a  position  of  the  center  of 
gravity  on  one  or  on  several  sides  of  the  geometric  axis  that  origi- 
nally lay  in  one  plane. 

The  investigation  of  the  results  of  the  arrangement  of  three 
masses  becomes  greatly  complicated. 
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48.   GRAPHIC  DETERMINATION   WITH  ANY    DIVISION  OP 
MASSES  AND  WITH  ANT  VARIABLE  STRENGTH 

OF  SHAFT. 

The  graphic  solution  of  this  general  problem  can  only  be  ap- 
proximately accomplished.  Such  a  method  was  used  by  Vianello 
to  solve  problems  investigating  bending  stresses,  and  Delaporte 
describes  a  similar  process,  in  "Reveu  de  m^canique,"  1903,  Vol. 
12,  p.  517.  We  shall  assume  the  fundamental  law  of  Mohr  for 
determining  the  elastic  curve  of  deflected  beams,  and  suggest  a 
somewhat  unusual  method  of  solution. 

A  shaft  with  any  arrangement  of  supports  is  loaded  with  the 
forces  P\P^  ...  at  right  angles  to  the  beam-axis ;  which  cause 
the  deflections  y^y  y^  ,  ,  .  2X.  their  points  of  application.  If  all  the 
forces  P  were  brought  to  >fe-times  their  value,  then  the  deflections 
also  increase  Mimes.  The  shaft  carries  a  nimiber  of  masses  whose 
centers  of  gravity  each  fall  in  the  center  line  of  the  shaft ;  let  the 
forces  P  be  the  centrifugal  forces  produced  by  the  naasses  when 
the  shaft  rotates,  and  cause  the  deflections ^jjj/g  ...  So  long  as 
the  angular  velocity  ©  is  small,  the  centrifugal  forces  are  not  enough 
to  deflect  the  shaft  ;  and  not  until  the  critical  number  of  revolutions 
has  been  reached  does  equilibrium  exist  between  the  centrifugal 
forces  and  the  forces  of  elasticity.  If  this  is  the  case  for  one  group 
of  ^1,  ^2»  •.  \  •  deflections,  then  it  will  also  occur  for  that  of  >&-times 
as  much,  since  with  the  increase  of  y^  P  also  increases  in  equal 
ratio.  In  other  words,  at  the  critical  number  of  revolutions,  the 
shaft  for  each  deflection  would  be  in  neutral  equilibrium. 

We  now  construct  a  trial  elastic  curve  depending  upon  the 
dimensions  of  the  given  shaft,  and  calculate  the  centrifugal  forces 

P\i  Pa  '  •  .  from  the  deflections^!,  j'2>  •  •  •  ^i^h  a  likewise  ar- 
bitrary angular  velocity  o).  From  these  forces,  the  bending  moment 
area  may  be  found,  and  according  to  MokrXht  *^ first"  true  elastic 
curve  corresponding  to  the  forces  P  and  their  ordinates,  which  we 
shall  call  y{,  y^y  .  .  .  can  be  obtained.  The  deflection  at,  say,  the 
middle  of  the  shaft  yj  can  be  distinguished  from  the  initially  as- 
sumed value  y^ ;  for  instance,  it  may  be  smaller ;  but  can  be  made 
equal  to  this  value  if  we,  instead  of  ©,  use  the  higher  velocity 


«'  =  «iA (1) 
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y 

because  thereby  all  forms  are  increased  in  the  ratio  ti^ .       If  all 

ordinates  are  increased  in  the  ratio    -^,  then   the  derived  "  cor- 

rected  "  elastic  curve  must  coincide  with  the  assumed  one,  if  we  had 
guessed  correctly  the  first  time.  In  this  case  ©'  would  be  the  crit- 
ical velocity.  Actually,  the  curves  would  not  agree,  and  we  must 
repeat  this  method  by  allowing  the  "  corrected  '*  elastic  curve  to  be 
the  second  assumed  one.  Its  coordinates  we  shall  call^j*,  ^^'j*  •  •  • 
The  construction  of  the  second  true  elastic  curve  gives,  according 
to  Mohry  as  deflection  at  the  same  point  as  before,  y^' ;  which  dif- 
fers from  _y„*,  and  we  must  choose  again  a  new  o)  =  ©"  according 
to  the  equation 


ft,"  «  ft,'  ^  yZ«I 


(2) 


//2 


and  the  ordinates  are  increased  in  the  ratio  — -^  •       If  the  so-cor- 

rected  elastic  curve  agrees  with  the  "  second  assumption,*'  then  <»" 
is  the  critical  velocity ;  in  any  other  case  the  method  must  be  again 
repeated. 


48.   SHAFTS   OF    UNIFORM   DIAMETER  UNDER  ^CONSTANT 
AND  UNIFORM  LOAD,  MATHEMATICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

Let  the  shaft  be  uniformly  loaded  over  its  entire  length  by 
closely-placed  disc-wheels  (Fig.  115),  which  shall  not  affect  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  shaft.  The  mass  of  the  disc  per  unit  length  is  Wj ;  the 
constant  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  of  the  shaft  isy. 
In  order  to  perform  the  calculation  in  its  simplest  form  we  shall 
assume  that  the  centers  of  gravity  of  all  the  discs  lie  in  one  and  the 
same  axial  plane,  and  are  deflected  in  the  same  direction  through 
the  constant  value  e  away  from  the  shaft  center.  The  weight  of 
the  shaft  is  included  in  the  weights  of  the  discs. 

When  equilibrium  occurs  at  the  velocity  o),  then  a  shaft -element 
of  length  dxy  if  we  at  first  neglect  the  obliquity  of  the  disc,  is  subject 
to  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  force  m^  (y  +  e)  dxco!^  (as  the  sup- 
plementary forces  of  the  relative  motion),  and  to  the  bending  mo- 
ments Jir  and  M  as  well  as  to  the  forces  due  to  gravity  5'  and  S. 
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If  we  call  the  centrifugal  force  pdx  where  p  is  the  "  load  "  per 
unit  length,  we  get  by  neutralizing  the  vertical  force  components. 


S'  -  S -^^  pdx  =  Q, 


•    •    (1) 


and  when  the  moment  of  the  center  of  gravity  disappears, 


We  shall  apply  to  these  equations  the  well  known  fundamental 
formulae  of  deflection,  which  for  the  inserted  direction  of  the  codT" 


Fig.  115. 


Fig.  118, 


dinates  in  Fig.  115,  AT  being  assumed  in  a  positive  direction,  gives 
the  following : 


^-&-^ 


From  this  we  have 


/££|-#  =  i,,»'(j,  +  e) 


(8) 


(4) 
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The  general  integration  of  this  equation  gives 


in  which 


y  sssacQ^-ha'cQ"^ -hbcoskx -hb' sinkx  "  e   .     .     (5) 


_     .      4  Ml  ft)* 


(6) 


^0  being  the  base  of  the  natural  system  of  logarithms  (in  distinction 
from  e),  and  the  constants  a,  a\  d,  V  must  conform  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem  which  might  come 
up  in  the  following  special  cases. 

a. A  SHAFT  SUPPORTED  AT  BOTH  ENDS 

will  either  deflect  as  shown  in  a  or  /? 
(Fig.  117),  the  elastic  curve  remaining 
.  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  vertical 
center  line ;  or  so  that,  as  shown  in  7, 
S,  the  elastic  curve  is  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  the  center  of  the  line  join- 
ing the  two   bearing  points,  in  which 
e  is  assumed  as  negligibly  small. 
In  the  first  case,,;' in  Formula  6,  if  we  take  the  abscissa  as  being 
measured  from  the  shaft's  center  line,  must  be  an  even  function, 
and  in  the  second  case  an  uneven  function  of  ;r.     In  both  cases 
there  enters  as  a  further  condition  the  stipulation,  that  for  jr  =  /, 

^  =  0,  the  deflection  is  equal  to  0 ;   that  is,  -~  =  0.        Conse- 


Fig.  117. 


dx^ 


quently,  for  the  even  function  c/  ^  a^  ^  =  0,  and 


a  = 


e 


2(eo*'+^-'0' 


J  = 


2cos^/' 


therefore  the  deflection  is  infinite  when  cos  kl  =  0,  or 


,   ,           TT                3  TT 
K  L  zn    —   ...    

2  2 


5 


IT 


For  the  uneven  function  we  get 


0"  = 


—  a. 


»  =  0, 


a  = 


2  (eo«  -  O ' 
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therefore,  again,  a  critical  number  of  revolutions  when 

27r      47r      Qtt 


kl  = 


2  '      2'      2  ' 


There  are,  therefore,  an  infinite  number  of  critical  values  kl, 
which  bear  the  ratio  1 :  2 :  8  :  4  ...  to  each  other.  As  now  a>  is 
proportional  to  ^  according  to  Equation  6,  it  follows  that  the  criti- 
cal velocities  have  the  ratio 

1:22:8^:42... 

In  particular  we  find  for  the  lowest  value  of  the  critical  velocity, 
when 


in  which  M  is  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  all  the  discs  and  the  shaft.* 
Then  we  have  for  the  shaft-radius  corresponding  to  the  critical 
velocity  ©^ 


r  =  0.5686 


V)^ (8) 


OBUQUITY  OF  DISCS. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  obliquity  of  discs  we  have  for 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  forces  acting  upon  a  shaft- 
element.  Fig.  118 : 

3f'«3f +»jd:ra)2^'-5(iir=0,  or^  =  5-^ia)2^    .     (9) 

ax  dx  ax 

Bi  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  combined  masses  of  the  discs 
^er  unit  length  of  shaft  referred  to  an  axis  through  5. 


♦  Mr.  Wisslevy  chief  engineer  with  Sautter,  Harl<^  &  Cie.,  in  Paris,  informs  me 
that  he  also  derived  similar  formulae  for  the  use  of  his  department.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  that  it  was  known  that  Dunkerley 
had  already  brought  out  the  above  solution  in  1805.  On  the  other  hand,  Dunkerley 
did  not  consider  a  special  problem  as  given  in  Article  76. 
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With  _  =a  —  ^,  the  differential  equation  of  the  shaft  deflec- 
tion takes  the  form 


d^y 


d^y 


/£^-e,«^^  =  m,a>«y 


•     • 


.     (10) 


if  we  have  here  assumed  ^  =  0,  and  determined  the  critical  number 

of  revolutions  in  the  simplest  manner  from  the 
conditions    that    the   centrifugal  and    elastic 
forces  are  in  neutral  equilibrium. 

For  the  shaft  supportefl  at  both  ends,  of 
length  2  /,  we  get  for  the  calculation  of  k,  by 
)v*  means  of  ^  =  ^  cos  kx^  the  equation 

JEk^-^%^  0^*^- Wi««  =  0;  .     (11) 


Fig.  118. 


on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  (a),  we  have 
on  account  of  rim  conditions,  for  the  deflection 


which  value  is  substituted  in  equation  11,  and  gives  for  the  critical 
velocity. 


a>.2  = 


JEtt* 


(12) 


The  critical  value,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  considerably  increased 
by  the  obliquity  of  the  discs. 

)8.  —  FOR  A  SHAFT  FIXED  AT  BOTH  ENDS  of  length  2  /  wc  havc  a  pos- 
sibility of  deflection  which  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  both  the 
vertical  center-line,  and  to  the  center  of  the  line  joining  the  two 
bearing  points.     The   further  limiting  conditions  are  ^  =  0  and 

-^  =  0  for  ;r  =  /.      We    get   for  y   as   an   even    function   the 
dx 

occurrence  of  a  critical  velocity,  when 


tan(jfe/)  =  —  tanA(*/) 


(13) 
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in  yrhich  /an  h  is  the  so-called  hyperbolic  tangent,  for  whose  values 
the  "  Hiitte  '*  (the  Engineer's  Pocketbook)  gives  complete  tables. 
The  solution  gives  as  roots, 

,,8  7  11 

If  J'  is  an  uneven  function,  it  follows  that 

tan  (*/)  = +tan.A(Jfe/) (14) 

with  the  roots 

^,6  9         13 

The  critical  number^  of  revolutions  are  to  each  other  as 
8»:5»:7»:9«:  .  ..  =1:2.8:5.4:9:  .  .  . 
and  the  least  value  of  the  critical  number  of  revolutions  is 

-smU'-'-^'M  ■■■■  <''' 

from  which  the  shaft's  radius  is 

f  =  0.8791  Cl^L^ (16) 


If  we  assume  that  the  shaft  in  the  bearing  always  forms  a 
small  angle  with  the  geometric  axis,  that  is,  would  have  to  describe 
a  cone  during  rotation,  the  calculation  will  give,  surprisingly,  the 
same  velocities  as  for  shafts  horizontally  mounted.  The  same 
takes  place  when  the  shaft  has  been  mounted  from  the  beginning 
in  an  oblique  (fixed)  bearing. 

7. AN    OVERHANQINQ    SHAFT   FIXED   HORIZONTALLY    AT   ONE    END 

gives  according  to  the  coordinate  system  shown  in  Fig.  119,  the  con- 
ditions J/  =  0  and  ■—  =  0,  ;r  =  0 ;  further,  for  or  =  /  the  bending 

moment  and  shearing  stress  =  0 ;  that  is,  -^  =  0,  and  —4'  =  ^ ; 
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therefore,  we  have  four  equa- 
tions for  the  determination 
a,  afybyVm  Formula  5. 

If  the  determinants  of 
the  coefficients  in  the  con- 
dition equations  disappear, 
we  again  get  infinitely 
large    values    for    the    de- 


Fig.  119. 


flection.     The  calculation  leads  to  the  expression 


cosife/[e*'+e-*']  +  2  =  0 


(17) 


and  the  smallest  root  kl  of  this  equation  is  kl  =  1.875,  or  about 
1.19  ^  as  compared  to  ^  in  the  former  case ;  hence,  finally,  with 
Equation  6,  the  critical  velocity  is 


<0. »  8.494 


/JE 


as) 


or  the  radius  of  the  shaft  is 


f  =  0.5683 


\/~E~ 


(19) 


Actually,  the  stiffness  of  the  shaft  is  increased  by  the  hubs  of 
the  disc-wheels.  It  must  be  left  to  actual  practice  to  determine 
how  large  this  influence  is ;  that  is,  how  much  of  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  hub  may  be  considered  as  assisting  the  shaft's  mo- 
ment of  inertia. 


50.  THE  UNLOADED  SHAFT  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCES  OP 

ITS  OWN  MASS. 


HIGH  SPEED  TRANSMISSION. 


If  an  otherwise  unloaded  (e.^.,  vertically  conceived)  shaft  is 
bent  initially,  it  will  be  still  further  distorted  by  centrifugal  force, 
and  the  elastic  opposing  force  hereby  exerted  is  proportional  to  the 
difference  between  the  true  and  initial  deflections.     The  behavior 
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of  the  shaft  would  then  be  the  same  as  if  there  were  present  an 
ideal  straight  line  shaft  which  furnishes  the  elastic  forces  while  it 
is  being  loaded  by  the  eccentrically  placed  (otherwise  considered 
free)  masses  of  the  actual  shaft.  The  already  derived  formulae 
can  therefore  be  applied  without  any  further  conditions. 

For  the  shaft  supported  at  both  ends  of  length  2  /,  we  substitute 
in  Formula  7 

M  =  /iTrr*  2/ 
and  get 

«,  =  1.234^^ (1) 


or 


ffi 


r  =  0.811  a,,/2v/| (2) 


For  the  shaft  fixed  at  both  ends,  we  have 


r     lE 


«,  =  2.776 '- v/" (8) 


'(*■ 


r  =  OMO<o,P^/'Z (4) 


For  the  shaft  fixed  at  one  end  of  length  /  is 
and 


>=i'^^^;;v/f (S) 


f  =  0.5724 /»«» 


-ii w 


Finally  we  have  for  wrought  iron  with  fi  =  0.0078  h-  981  and 
£  =  2  150  000,  and  introducing  the  revolutions  n  per  minute,  for 
the  three  cases 
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1.633  0.725^         1.147^  .    ,  '.. 

r  =  -j^/*»,     -j^Pn,     -j^/««,  respectively    .     (7) 


rand  /are  in  centimeters. 

If  r  and  /  are  in  inches,  then 


4.148.2         1.842 -.        2.913^  .    , 

r  =  -j^^  l^  n ,     -^^  Pn,     -  ^^  P  n  respectively. 


As  an  example,  for  a  shaft  supported  at  both  ends,  with  n  =  1  500, 
and  /=  100  cm.,  r  =  2.45  cm.  or  if  /=  39.37  in.,  r=  0.965  in. 
at  the  same  speed. 

The  above  derived  forms  deserve  consideration  in  the  design  of 
high  speed  transmissions y  for  we  demand  of  these  that  they  should 
be  kept  xvell  within  their  critical  number  of  revolutions. 


51.   THE   FORMULA  OF   DUNKERLEY. 

From  the  preceding  we  see  that  the  critical  velocity  can  be 
determined  mathematically  only  in  the  simplest  cases,  and  that  the 
graphical  method  is  very  unhandy.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that 
Dunkerley  succeeded  by  a  long  series  of  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental investigations  in  deriving  a  simple  empirical  formula  that 
is  suitable  for  complicated  conditions. 

Imagine  a  shaft  with  any  style  of  bearings,  whose  critical  ve- 
locity when  rotating  unloaded  is  ©i.  On  this  shaft  a  wheel,  Zp  is 
attached  in  a  certain  position.  Neglecting  the  mass  of  the  shaft, 
the  critical  velocity  ©j  ^^  ^^'^  system  may  be  determined  mathe- 
matically. 

The  actual  critical  velocity  of  the  combined  shaft  and  disc  is, 
according  to  Dunkerley^ 


«o  = 


G>,0)2 


Va)i^  +  w^ 


(i> 


After  removing  wheel  7i,  a  second  wheel  T^  is  mounted  at 
another  place  ;  and  then  the  theoretical  velocity  will  be  cdj  if  we 
neglect  the  weight  of  the  shaft.  If  both  7i  and  T^  are  mounted, 
experiment  will  give  as  actual  critical  velocity, 
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0,, '"''"'''"'  ,       -      ....      (2) 

or,  according  to  Dunkerley^  the  actual  deviation  from  these  figures 
is  not  larger  than  a  few  per  cent. 

These  formulae  also  hold  good  for  the  case  in  which  the  discs 
7i  and  T^  are  mounted  between  different  bearings  on  a  continuous 
shaft.  Formula  2  is  also  derived  when  to^  in  equation  1  is  com- 
bined with  ft),  according  to  Formula  1.  From  these  remarks  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  resulting  ft)^  is  smaller  than  any  one  of  its  compo- 
nents, ft)|,  ft)2y  ft>3 

5a   EXPERIMENTS   ON  THE  CRITICAL  VELOCITY  OF 
UNLOADED  AND  LOADED  SHAFTS. 

Djinkerley  has  made  the  most  extensive  series  of  experiments, 
using  a  shaft  6.3  mm.  (0.25  in.)  diameter,  950  mm.  (37.4  in.) 
long.  The  shaft,  according  to  circumstances,  was  carried  in  2,  3, 
or  4  bearings,  and  loaded  with  discs  of  76  mm.  (3  in.)  and  89 
mm.  (3.5  in.)  diameter  and  of  about  55  g.  (0.125  lb.)  and  125  g. 
(0.271  lb.)  weight,  respectively.  The  agreement  with  theory  in 
the  simplest  cases  was  nearly  complete.  The  empirical  formulae 
gave,  as  was  observed  above,  results  to  within  a  few  per  cent. 

F'dppVs  formula  was  experimentally  proved  at  the  same  time 
by  Klein,*  and  also  showed  itself  in  complete  harmony. 

Without  knowing  anything  of  Dunkerleys  work,  the  author 
also  conducted  experiments  with  unloaded  and  steady-loaded  shafts, 
which,  while  undertaken  with  primitive  apparatus,  are  still  worthy 
of  presentation,  because  they  were  conducted  at  a  higher  number 
of  revolutions  than  those  of  Dunkerley,  and  because  the  critical 
number  of  revolutions  observed  were  of  higher  order,  and  were 
omitted  by  Dunkerley.  Shafts,  8.5  mm.  (0.335  in.)  and  3.5  mm. 
(0.138  in.)  diameter,  of  calibrated  round  steel  were  coupled  di- 
rect to  the  rotating  wheel  shaft  of  a  Laval  turbine  in  the  me- 
chanical laboratory  of  the  Polytechnikum  at  Zurich,  in  which  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  25  000  revolutions  per  minute.  By  means 
of  a  brake  on  the  gear  wheel  shaft  the  velocity  was  easily  regu- 
lated.     The   bearings  were   56   mm.    (2.2  in.)  long,  giving   the 

•  Z.  1895,  p.  1192. 
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conditions  of  a  "fixed"  shaft.  The  foundation  consisted  of  a 
wooden  post  mounted  on  a  wooden  block.  To  prevent  fracture  of 
the  shaft,  its  greatest  vibration  was  limited  to  about  10  mm. 
(0.394  in.)  radius  by  rings  about  the  shaft.  The  very  first  ex- 
periment proved  the  existence  of  higher  critical  velocities.  The 
shaft,  vibrating  originally  at  about  1  mm.  (0.04  in.),  showed  with 
an  increase  of  velocity,  an  unstable  running ;  at  about  the  critical 
value  it  bent  and  began  to  rub  hard  against  the  rings.  Hardly 
had  the  critical  value  been  reached,  before  the  shaft  straightened 
out,  and  no  initial  vibrations  could  be  observed.  If  the  velocity 
is  increased,  a  second  critical  number  of  revolutions  is  reached 
with  the  occurrence  of  similar  phenomena,  with  one  node  at  the 
center  between  bearings  ;  and  beyond  that,  at  a  third  critical  num- 
ber of  revolutions,  with  two  nodes,  etc. 

These  calibrated  steel  shafts  were  so  well  made  and  so  homo- 
geneous, that  the  vibrations  at  the  second  and  the  higher  critical 
numbers  of  revolutions  were  less  than  10  mm.  (0.4  in.  radius). 
The  eccentricity  e  in  our  formulae  must  hence  be  assumed  very 
small. 

In  the  following  table  the  ^^criticaV^  numbers  of  revolutions  are 
given,  at  which  the  pressure  against  the  rings  or  the  vibrations  of 
the  entire  apparatus,  appeared  to  be  the  maximum. 

1.  Unloaded  Shafts  8  mm.  (0.315  in.)  diameter,  /=640  mm. 
(25.2  in.)  fixed  at  one  end. 

Critical  Number  of  Revolutions  per  min. 

Theoretically,  about  ....  850  5  400  15  000  29  600 
Critical  Number  of  Revolutions  per 

min.     Observed,  about  ...     800  5  000     14  000  23  000 

Ratio,  Theoretical 1  :     6.3  :    17.6  :    43.6 

Ratio,  Observed 1  :     6.2  :     17.4  :    29. 

2.  Unloaded  Shaft,  8  mm.  (0.315  in.)  diameter,  /  =  450  mm. 
(17.72  in.)  fixed  at  one  end. 

Critical  Number  of  Revolutions  per 

min.     Theoretical 1730     11000 

Critical  Number  of  Revolutions  per 

min.     Observed 1  600     10  300 

Ratio,  Theoretical 1     :    6.3 

Ratio,  Observed 1     :    6.4 
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3.  Unloaded  Shaft,  8  mm.  (0.316  in.)  diameter,  2  /=860  mm. 
(33.86  in.),  fixed  at  both  ends. 

Critical  Number  of  Revolutions  per 

min.  Theoretical  ....  2980  8300  16200 
Critical  Number  of  Revolutions  per 

min.     Observed 2  700         4  800         12  000 

Ratio,  Theoretical 1  :       2.8  :        5.4 

Ratio,  Observed 1  :       1.8  :        4.4 

4.  Unloaded  Shaft,  3.5  mm.  (0.138  in.)  diameter,  2/  =  536 
mm.  (21.11  in.),  fixed  at  both  ends. 

Critical  Number  of  Revolutions 

per  min.     Theoretical     .       3  690  9  400  18  400 

Critical  Number  of  Revolutions 

per  min.     Observed  .     .       3  200  (5  200)  8  200  (9  600)  17  000 

(unstable)  (unstable) 

Ratio,  Theoretical       ...  1  :         2.8         :  5.4 

Ratio,  Observed     ....  1    :    (1.6)  :  2.55  :  (2.95)    :    6.3 

This  thin  shaft  shows  slight  vibrations  ("unstable")  also  at 
those  theoretical  numbers  of  revolutions  when  the  shaft  ought  to 
steady,  which,  from  experiments  made  later,  pointed  to  an  apparent 
unsteadiness  of  driving. 

5.  Shaft  of  8  mm.  (0.315  in.)  diameter,  loaded  with  20  zvrought 
iron  discs,  each  180  mm.  (7.09  in.)  diameter,  2  mm.  (0.079  in.) 
thick;  total  weight  8.93  kg.  (19.65  lb.),  2/=860  mm.  (33.86  in.), 
fixed  at  both  ends. 

Critical  Number  of  Revolutions  per 

min.     Theoretical  ....      5  80     1  620     3 160     5  250 
Critical  Number  of  Revolutions  per 

min.     Observed       ....      500     1  300     2  800     7  000  0) 

Ratio,  Theoretical 1     :     2.8    :    5.4  :      9 

Ratio,  Observed 1     :     2.6    :    5.6  :     16  (.^) 

In  looking  over  these  figures,  the  observed  critical  velocities  are 
throughout  smaller  than  the  theoretical,  while  the  ratio  of  the 
numbers  of  revolutions  of  the  different  orders  corresponds  well  with 
the  theoretical  values.  The  reason  of  the  first  deviation  may  be  in 
the  sympathetic  vibrations  of  the  very  light  and  incomplete  founda- 
tion used  in  my  experiments.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deviation  is 
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greatest  with  heaviest  shaft  (5).  The  full  explanation  of  this  dif- 
ference must  be  left  to  future  experiments.  One  thing  may  be 
said,  based  on  the  observations  already  made,  that  the  running  of 
the  shaft,  especially  for  the  model  (5)  representing  a  many-stage 
turbine,  is  smoother  after  passing  the  critical  number  of  revolu- 
tions than  before. 


53.    BEARINGS  FOR  STEAM  TURBINES. 

In  the  construction  of  bearings  for  steam  turbines,  we  must  take 
into  account  first  the  extremely  high  surface  or  sliding  velocity, 
and  second  the  never  completely  vibrationless  motion  of  the  shaft. 
A  result  of  the  high  velocity  is  the  exceptionally  large  work  of  fric- 
tion, which  is  transformed  into  heat  and  increases  the  temperature 
of  both  bearing  and  shaft  until  the  decrease  of  heat  by  conduction 
and  radiation  has  become  equal  to  this  increase.  Let  the  specific 
surface  pressure  equal  /  lb.  per  sq.  in.  (kg.  per  sq.  cm.)  taken  as 
the  quotient  of  load  on  the  journal  divided  by  the  projection  of  the 
bearing  surface,  the  surface  velocity  equal  zv  ft.  per  sec.  (meters 
per  sec.)  the  coeflficient  of  friction  =  /i,  that  is  the  quotient  of  the 
total  force  of  friction  reduced  to  the  shaft  circumference  divided  by 
the  load  on  the  bearing.     The  total  heat  produced  per  second  is 

Q  =  Aldfipw (1) 

in  which  d  is  the  diameter  and  /  the  length  of  the  shaft-bearing  in 
inches  (centimeters).  That  Q  cannot  be  decreased  by  decreasing 
/  was  already  made  known  by  the  experiments  of  Tozver,  who  pro- 
posed the  approximate  law 

pfi  =  constant (2) 

which  means  that  by  decreasing  the  surface  pressure,  the  coefficient 
of  friction  is  increased  in  equal  degree,  and  the  total  work  of  fric- 
tion remains  unchanged.  The  classical  work  of  Lasche  *  and  Stri- 
beck  f  first  gave  the  further  relationship  between  friction-ratios  and 


*  Zeitschr.  1901,  p.  1881. 
t  Zeitschr.  1001,  p.  l.'MS. 
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pressure,  velocity  and  temperature.  The  experiments  of  the  former 
include  especially  the  higher  velocities  that  are  used  in  turbine 
construction,  and  lead  to  the  very  simple  law 

upt  =  constant  =  2 (8) 

when  the  limits  of  /  are  from  1  to  15  kilograms  per  square  centi- 
meter {14.2  to  213.37  pounds  per  square  inch)  which  gives  for 
the  temperature  i  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  from  30°  to  100°  C.  (86° 
to  212°  F.).     The  velocities  exert  only  a  very  small  influence  on 


Fig.  121 


Fig.  122. 


Fig.  123. 


the  value  of  the  constants,  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the  limits 
5  to  20  meters  per  second  (15.4  to  65.6  feet  per  second). 

With  very  small  velocities,  f*,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Siriieck  for  Seller's  bearings,  approaches  the  value  0.14 ;  that  Is, 
it  is  nearly  identical  with  the  coefficient  for  pure  metallic  friction, 
as  the  film  of  oil  between  journal  and  bearing  has  a  negligibly 
small  thickness.  As  the  speed  increases,  more  oil  is  carried 
around  by  adhesion,  and  /*  decreases,  and  indeed  when  p  =  \  kilo- 
gram per  square  centimeter  (14.22  pounds  per  square  inch)  with 
w  =  0.1  meter  (0.328  ft.),  or  when/*  =  25  kilograms  per  square 
centimeter  (355.5  pounds  per  square  inch)  with  w  =  1  meter 
(3.28  feet),  /*  is  Jess  than  0.005.  Furthennore,  the  thickness  of 
the  oil  film  seems  to  increase  but  slowly,  so  that,  according  to 
Newton's  law  with  increasing  velocity,  /t  is  also  increased.  Be- 
yond 5  meters  (16.4  feet)  the  influence  of  w  is,  as  has  been  said, 
negligible. 
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Especially  important  are  the  experiments  of  Lasche  on  the  rate 
of  heat-radiation  from  bearings.  The  bearings  shown  in  Figs. 
120-123  were  investigated  with  a  rotating  shaft,  and  the  total 
radiation  of  heat  was  determined ;  that  is,  for  bearing-bodies  and 
shaft. 

If  A/  is  the  temperature-difference  between  journal  and  outer 
air,  Lasche  expressed  the  decrease  of  heat  in  work  units  in  foot- 
pounds (kilogram  meters)  per  hour,  as 

R^k{irdl)t^i (4) 

in  which  /  and  d  are  in  inches  (centimeters).     The  coefficient  k  in- 
creased very  little  with  the  temperature ;  somewhat,  for  bearings 
120-122,  according  to  the  formula. 
In  English  units, 

if  =  42 +  0.2  A/ (6) 

In  French  units, 

jfe  =  1.62 -1-0.0144  A/. 

»^ 
Still,  for  practical  purposes,  a  law  with  constant  k  will  suffice; 
that  is. 

In  English  units, 


■     .     .     (6) 


h  =    51.9  to  64.8  for  bearings  120  to  122 
k  =  129.6  to  155.6  for  bearings  123. 
In  French  units, 

ft  =  2  to  2.6  for  bearings  120  to  122 

ft  =  5  to  6  for  bearings  123. 

In  the  latter  case  it  appeared  that  the  relatively  large  external 
surface,  in  combination  with  the  good  conductivity  of  the  bearing 
boxes,  seemed  to  increase  the  radiation  of  heat.  These  values 
hold  good  for  air  at  rest,  and  are  no  doubt  greatly  increased  by 
ventilation. 
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Formula  4  makes  possible  the  calculation  of  the  temperature 
of  a  bearing  under  working  conditions.  The  generation  of  heat  in 
foot-poimds  (kilograms-meters)  is,  according  to  Formula  1, 

R'  =  Idfipw (7) 

and  must  be  equal  to  the  value  of  H  in  Formula  4.     If  f  is  the 
temperature  of  the  bearings,  and  i^  that  of  the  air,  then, 

IdfMpw  =  kirdlQ  —  /p) (8) 

and  including  equation  3, 


so  that 


^      K 


kt{i-t,)=— (9) 

TT 


which  serves  for  the  calculation  of  /. 

Lasche  determined  that  with  temperatures  exceeding  125°  C. 
(257°  F.),  the  lubricating  properties  of  the  oil  suddenly  decrease. 
If,  therefore.  Formula  9  shows  the  likelihood  of  high  temperature, 
the  bearing,  or  better  still  the  oil,  should  be  cooled.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  can,  at  8  000  revolutions,  utilize  the  ordinary  ring-oiling 
box.  Frequently  an  oil  pump  is  used,  and  the  oil  is  cooled  in 
special  tanks  fitted  with  cooling-tubes.  From  the  formulae  of 
Lasche  is  easily  determined  how  many  degrees  the  oil  must  be 
cooled,  assuming  a  certain  quantity. 

The  bearing  in  Fig.  123  is  designed  to  dampen  the  vibrations 
of  the  shaft  and  to  keep  them  from  affecting  the  foundation.  To 
accomplish  this,  according  to  Parsons^  the  box  has  four  concentric 
bearings,  each  having  a  small  clearance.  The  oil  is  carried  in 
grooves  also  to  the  intermediate  bearings,  its  viscosity  opposes  the 
forcing  out  of  the  oil  when  vibration  occurs,  and  this  yielding  re- 
sistance acts  as  a  cushion. 

The  clearance  is  also  important  for  the  total  work  of  friction. 
A  shaft  entirely  enclosed,  with  pressure  lubrication,  even  when  not 
carrying  an  outside  lo^d,  will  experience  considerable  friction  on 
account  of  the  oil  pressure,  and  run  hot. 
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Recently,  the  mass-balance  of  rotating  parts  has  been  made  so 
complete  that  this  type  of  bearing  is  not  being  much  used.  Even 
in  very  large  machines  it  seems  that  good  results  have  been 
reached  with  the  ordinary  bearings,  oil-cooling,  and  pressure- 
lubrication. 

54.   STUFFING  BOXES. 

The  stuffing  boxes  are  the  most  important  and  delicate  part  of 
the  steam  turbine.  As  they  are  subjected  to  high  temperature  on 
account  of  their  proximity  to  the  steam  space,  the  problem  of  get- 
ting rid  of  their  own  heat  of  friction  becomes  all  the  more  difficult. 
The  advantage  of  the  stuffing  box  used  on  reciprocating  engines, 
where  the  rod  for  part  of  the  time  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  cools 
at  least  its  surface  by  radiation,  cannot  be  considered  with  the 
rotating  shaft.  Water-cooling  may  be  an  effective  means,  but 
creates  considerable  loss  by  condensation  in  the  surrounding  steam 
spaces. 

The  majority  of  designers  get  around  this  difficulty  by  avoid- 
ing contact  between  packing  and  shaft,  and  secure  tightness  only 
by  the  least  possible  clearance.     This  is  the  principle  of  the  so- 
called    "labyrinth  stuffing  box"    that 
was  first   generally   used  by  Parsons. 
This  is  shown  in   Fig.  124,  in  which 
A   is  the  shaft,  B  the   stuffing  box. 
The  rings  on   both  parts   form  alter- 
nately a  narrow  space  x,  and  a  large 
^.   *^nA         ^        space  y.     The  velocity  of  the  steam 
^'         *  flowing  through  this  narrow  space  is 

destroyed  by  eddy-currents  in  the  large  space,  so  that  for  further 
velocity,  a  part  of  the  drop  in  pressure  is  utilized.  With  a  large 
number  of  rings,  and  with  very  small  spaces  x,  the  loss  is  greatly 
decreased.  It  also  seems  to  have  a  favorable  influence  when  the 
steam  in  leaving  this  narrow  space  flows  radially  inwards,  that  is, 
it  helps  to  overcome  its  centrifugal  force. 

Fig.  125  shows  the  stuffing  box  of  a  Schulz  turbine.  No  pro- 
vision is  here  made  for  enlarged  spaces,  but  the  necessary  thrott- 
ling is  accomplished  by  the  great  length  of  the  labyrinth  path. 
The  designer  hoped  to  limit  his  clearance  to  1  mm.  (0.039  in.). 
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The  outer  box  is  made  in  two  parts.  Fig,  126  shows  a  stuffing 
box  by  the  same  designer,  built  of  rings,  in  which  the  inner  rings 
are  loose,  but  are  made  with  a  neat  fit. 

Rateau  made  use  of  the  construction  shown  in  Fig.  127,  the 
main  part  consisting  of  a  shaft  a  enclosed  by  a  close-fitting  box 
b,  of  suitable  metal.  The  steam  leaking  through  this  space  flows 
into  the  chamber  c,  where  a  constant  pressure  of  about  0.8 
atmosphere  (11.8  pounds  per  square  inch)  absolute  is  maintained  by 


Fig.  125.  Fig.  126. 

a  reducing  valve ;  from  the  valve  the  steam  is  led  to  a  condenser. 
The  chamber  c  is  kept  steam-tight  from  the  outside  by  two  bronze 
rings,  d,  d,  each  made  in  three  parts,  which  are  held  against  the 
shaft  with  slight  pressure  by  spiral  springs  e.  A  pressure  in  the 
axial  direction  is  brought  about  by  springs  f.  The  chambers  of  all 
the  stuffing  boxes  of  a  turbine  are  connected  with  one  another ;  a 
part  of  the  steam  that  leaves  the  high  pressure  side  can  thus  be 
drawn  into  the  low  pressure  side.  When  nmning  light,  vacuum 
existing  in  all  stuffing  boxes,  the  reducing  \-ah'e  will  allow  live 
steam  to  enter,  thus  allowing  little  or  no  air  to  be  drawn  in. 
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The  Laval  Company  uses  a  two-part  white   metal   lined  box, 
with  spherical  seat  and  spring  pressure  in  the  axial   direction. 


Fig.  127. 

The  actual  steam-tightness  is  due  to  an  oii-film  which  is  drawn  into 
the  vacuum  space  without  making  any  considerable  consumption 
of  oil. 


Fig.  128. 
If  it  is  only  desired  to  make  a  vacuum  tight  fitting,  then  a  laby- 
rinth stuffing  box  may  be  used,  with  considerable  clearance  space. 


STUFFING  BOXES. 
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Steam  is  led  in  Figs.  125  and  126  through  the  ring  passages,  and 
excludes  thereby  the  air,  so  that  the  vacuum  does  not  suffer. 

The  construction  of  a  turbine  stuffing  box  as  steam  tight  as 
that  of  the  steam  engine  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  For  this 
reason  we  might  add  the  excellent  stuffing  box  of  Sc/iwaie,  that  is 
used  in  steam-engine  work,  shown  in  Fig.  128.  This  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  rings  D  made  in  three  parts,  held  together  by  a 
circumferential  spiral  spring.  These  rings  (for  the  steam  engine) 
press  on  one  another,  and  should  either  not  touch  the  shaft  at  all, 
or  with  only  the  slightest  pressure.  With  turbines,  the  soft  pack- 
ing at  the  outer  end  will  of  course  be  omitted,  and  the  rings  must 
be  prevented  from  turning,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  tight  against 
either  pressure  or  vacuum  ;  the  inside  and  outside  ends  of  the  box 
are  provided  with  means  for  oiling. 

The  steam  tightness  of  the  intermediate  stages  of  a  few 
stage  turbine  is  secured  by  much  simpler  means,  on  account  of  the 
small  successive  differences  of  pressure.  In  Fig.  132,  for  instance, 
is  shown  the  packing  of  the  Schulz  turbine,  which,  as  may  be  seen, 
consists  of  a  short  labyrinth  of  tooth-like  profile,  and  of  a  loose 
rotating  ring. 

55.  THE  REGULATION  OF  THE  STEAM  TURBINE. 

The  regulation  in  the  majority  of  different  systems  is  accom- 
plished by  simple  throttling,  thus  decreasing,  at  the  very  beginning, 
the  available  work  of  the  steam,  and  consequently  the  economy  of 
the  turbine.  The  loss  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  increase 
of  entropy  and  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam, 
which  can  easily  be  determined  from  the  entropy  tables. 

The  ideal  conditions  would  be  to  constantly  work  with  a  full 
initial  pressure  and  to  make  all  cross-sections  of  steam  passages 
suitable  to  the  power  required.  Constructively,  this  idea  is  most 
easily  applicable  to  the  single  stage  impulse  turbine,  in  which  the 
nozzles  are  opened  or  closed  one  after  another  by  means  of  a  regu- 
lator. 77/.  Renter,  according  to  the  German  patent.  No.  144  102, 
made  use  of  such  a  regulator  governing  a  valve  gear  (see  Fig.  129), 
which  allowed  live  steam  to  be  admitted  to  the  piston  e,  c,  which 
is  connected  with  the  valve  closing  spindle  that  governs  the  indi- 
vidual nozzles.     If  the  valve  connects  the  space  below  the  piston 
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with  the  atmosphere,  the  spindle  is  pressed  downwards  by  means 
of  the  spring  g.  With  the  very  small  forces  that  are  here  exerted, 
it  is  sufficient  to  use  small  gauge  tubing  for  steam  flow,  and  the 
valve  is  so  small  that  the  regulator  can  be  attached  directly 
thereto. 


Fig.  130. 


Another  solution  has  been  attempted  by  Stumpf^  in  the  Swiss 
patent  No.  25  438,  class  93,  as  shown  in  Fig.  130.  The  nozzles 
are  divided  into  groups  I.,  II.,  III.,  .  .  .  and  receive  live  steam 
through  the  valves  Fn.,  V^.^ .  .  .  The  steam 
admitted  at  reduced  pressure  by  the  throt- 
tling valve  D  tends,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  spring,  to  hold  down  the  valves  Fn., 
V^Yii  .  .  .  against  the  pressure  of  the  live 
steam.  In  starting  up,  space  A  has  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  the  admitted  steam 
can  lift  all  valves.  When  the  turbine  is  un 
loaded,  the  regulator  allows  steam  to  go 
into  the  space  A,  which,  in  combination 
with  the  valve  springs,  each  exerting  a  dif- 
ferent pressure,  closes  the  valves  one  after 
another.  Finally,  only  the  nozzle  in  segment  I.  remains  open, 
which  is  always  connected  with  sp)ace  A,  and  is  large  enough  to 
drive  the  turbine  unloaded.  Fig.  131  shows  the  same  with  a  pis- 
ton valve  as  stop  valve. 


Fig.  131. 
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In  a  few  stage  turbine,  each  guide  apparatus  must  be  influ- 
enced according  to  a  certain  law.  A  suggestion  of  this  type 
originates  with  Schulz  (German  patent  No.  132  868),  and  is  shown 
in  Fig.  132  for  impulse  turbines.  The  arrangement  of  valves  may 
be  seen  from  Fig.  133.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  bridges  having 
the  same  depth  as  the  width  of  the  channels,  and  so  spaced  that 


f>ri^  \9ft-,'r^,t*,  ,^  J-^if  ^t  ^t    j.^t^|4!rt-{  ' 


12  3 

Fig.  138. 


by  shifting  from  position  A  the  distance  of  one  channel  width  to 
the  right,  one  guide  channel  is  closed.  Finally,  of  six  channels 
but  one  remains  open,  which  means  a  regulation  between  wide 
limits.  The  disadvantage  that  the  guide  channels  at  their  decreased 
width  are  too  long  may  be  easily  taken  care  of  in  the  design. 

Rateau  was  content  to  regulate  the  power  of  his  turbines  (Ger- 
man patent  No.  143  618)  over  a  considerable  interval  by  throttling, 
and  it  was  accomplished,  as  is  shown  in  F'ig.  1 34,  by  a  ground  piston 
valve,  n.  Not  before  the  regulator  approached  its  upper  limit  was 
the  regulating  piston  d  affected,  whereby  live  steam  entered  the  cyl- 
inder /,  and  closed  the  valve  e.  It  was  not  stated  on  what  the 
relationship  between  the  position  of  the  regulator  and  that  of  the 
piston  of  cylinder  /  depended.  With  overload,  that  is  the  lowest 
position  of  the  regulator,  the  regulating  piston  c  admits  steam  to  w^ 
which  moves  the  "  overload  valve  "  ^,  admitting  live  steam  to  the 
low-pressure  end  of  the  turbine.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  possible 
to  work  the  turbine  at  its  normal  load  with  the  highest  economy ; 
that  is  with  full  pressure  of  admission  ;  while  occasional  overload 
may  be  easily  taken  care  of  by  using  the  overload  valve  at  a  sacri- 
fice of  economy.  The  steam  consumption  per  unit  of  power  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  steam-engine,  which  also  works  uneconomically 
when  overloaded. 

Brown,  Boveri  &  Cie,  of  Baden  patented  an  idea  (Swiss  patent 
No.  25  439)  in  which  with  overload,  live  steam  is  not  only  admitted 
to  one,  but  by  degrees  to  several  successive  steps  of  the  turbine. 
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In  Fig.  135  the  regulator  moves  a  piston  valve  K,  that  not  only 
governs  the  normal  throttling,  but  can  also  open  the  overload  chan- 


nels a,  d,c.  In  Fig.  136  the  overload  valve  Kis  moved  by  the  pres- 
sure that  exists  in  back  of  the  ordinary  throttle  valve  D,  which  com- 
presses more  or  less  the  spring  F.     S  is  a.  solenoid  with  an  iron  core. 
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30  as  to  allow  o£  electric  regulation.  According  to  this  arrange- 
ment, full  admission  pressure  at  the  first  guide-wheel  remains 
inseparable  from 
the  secondary 
steam  admission  < 
with  low  powers 
simple  throttling 
is  used. 

In  all  cases  the 
regulation  of  the 
steam  turbine  is 
very  effective,  even 
with  the  many 
stage  design,  in 
which  it  might  be 

feared    that     the  Fig-  135. 

relatively      large. 

steam  volume  in  the  turbine  itself  at  sudden  unloading,  in  spite 
of  the  temporary  closing  of  the  inflowing  steam,  might  give  up 
too  much  work  to  the  rotating  wheels  from  its  own  energy. 

That  this  is  not  true  is  shown  by  the  following  short  calcu- 
lation ;  we  will 
prove  later  that 
the  steam  weight 
flowing  through 
the  turbine  in  one 
second  is  approxi- 
mately  propor- 
tional to  the  initial 
pressure.  Imagine 
atthetime/s/j.the 
turbine  unloaded,  I 
and  the  regulating 
valve    suddenly 

closed  ;  and  let  us  pig.  136. 

follow  the  decrease 

of  pressure.  Let  the  weight  of  the  steam  contents  between  valve 
and  first  guide  wheel  at  the  start  be  D^  at  a  latter  time  D  pounds 
(kg.).     During  the  elementary  time  dl  a  part  flows  away,  and  is 
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--  dD  -  apdt. 

The  existing  contents  can  be  expressed  by  assuming  the  approxi^ 
mate  law 

then 

V  k 


where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  space  referred  to.     This  value  in- 
serted above  gives 


or,  integrating, 


k  dt 


V  ,„  A 


a  P 


Here  is 


-  r  ^^S  ^  =  a  (/i  ^  /o) (1) 

A  pi 


^1  —  3^0  =  "^f 


the  time  required  for  exhausting  from  pressure  Px  to/j;  that  is,  to 
the  pressure  of  running  without  load.  Inserting  the  steam  weight 
per  second  at  full  load  (7  =  a/i,  we  get 


=  &'°«(S  « 


The  increase  of  velocity  is  gotten  from  the  energy  contained  in 
the  weight  of  steam  D^-\-  D  in  the  chamber  and  in  the  turbine, 
which  is  carried  over  to  the  turbine  masses  at  about  the  same 
efficiency.     The  work  thus  obtained  may  be  expressed  as 

in  which  Zq  is  the  theoretical  power  of  1  pound  (or  kg.)  of 
steam,  and  17^  a  mean  value,  and  D^  is  halved  because  the  mean 
condition  of  the  steam  in  the  turbine  corresponds  to  about  one-half 
of  the  work  L^,    If  8  is  the  mass  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rotating 
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parts,  <o   the  angular   velocity,  then  L  is   the  change   of  kinetic 
energy,  i  ©  <»*,  or  approximately, 

L=ea)Sa)  =  ea)2^         (4) 

CO 


and  the  relative  change  of  velocity  is 


*"       ^        (5) 


O) 


eo)*^ 


For  instance,  with  a  turbine  of  1  000  kw.  power,  D^  ?X  \^ 
atmospheres  (147  pounds  per  square  inch)  initial  pressure,  is  about 
0.6  kg.  (13.2  pounds),  (with  the  narrowest  valve  opening).  D^  is 
about  0.75  kg.  (1.65  pounds)  and  AL^  about  150  calories  (592.5 
B.  t.  u.),  in  which  with  ^^  =  0.5  and  <o  =  157  ;  that  is,  ?;  =  1  500 
revolutions  per  minute,  with  0  =  50  (moderately  estimated), 

~   =  0.027  ;  i.e.,  2.7%  results. 

The  time  taken  for  exhaust  is,  with  ^2  =  0-6  atmosphere  (8.8 
pounds  per  square  inch),  as  pressure  at  no  load, 

T  =  0.68  sec. 

By  partial  unloading  we  have  naturally  to  expect  much  smaller 
changes.  These  excellent  results  were  completely  affirmed,  e.g,, 
with  the  Parsons'  turbine,  through  all  experiments  up  to  the 
present. 


IV. 


STEAM   TURBINE  TYPES 


Any  one  of  the  well  known  types  of  water  turbines,  as  is 
evident,  can  be  utilized  as  steam  turbines.  However,  but  slight 
advantage  is  derived  from  this  possibility,  as  the  trend  in  modern 
water-turbine  construction  is  to  utilize  the  existing  small  differences 
of  head,  and  keep  the  number  of  revolutions  as  high  as  possible. 
The  main  problem  which  each  steam-turbine  type  must  solve  is,  on 
the  contrary,  to  decrease  the  revolutions  per  minute  to  a  practical 
value,  taking  into  account  the  necessary  constructive  limitations 
and  the  economy  of  operation. 

Just  what  speed  is  practicable  must,  on  account  of  the  present 
relations  between  the  mechanical  and  electrical  sciences,  be  chiefly 
determined  by  dynamo  design,  and  especially  by  the  demands  of 
the  alternating  current  machine.  In  Europe,  the  very  general 
cycle  of  50  alternations  per  second  gives  a  choice  between  3  000 
and  1 1500  r.p.m.  for  the  two  and  four  pole  machines,  respectively, 
(with  the  so  called  induction  type,  the  latter  only  can  be  considered 
because  of  the  omission  of  half  the  poles).  The  majority  of  dynamo 
designers  are  of  the  opinion  that  units  of  about  1  000  kw.  should 
not  exceed  1  500  r.p.m.  The  lengths  of  the  drums,  the  difficulty 
of  mass  balancing,  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  shaft's  vibrations 
by  means  of  the  unsymmetric  magnetic  field,  and  the  high  velocity  of 
the  heavily  loaded  dynamo  bearings  make  the  construction  of  high 
speed  machines  seem  a  very  difficult  problem,  for  whose  solution 
no  results  of  any  known  experiments  are  at  hand. 

The  ideal  of  simplicity  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  turbine  that 
would  change  the  total  available  drop  or  fall  into  mechanical  work 
in  a  single  wheel  at  one  operation ;  that  is,  a  single-stage  impulse 
turbine,     A  solution  of  this  direct  change  of  energy  for  the  smaller 
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of  the  practicable  number  of  revolutions,  that  is,  at  1  500  alterna- 
tions per  minute,  shows  instantly  its  impossibility,  from  the  turbine 
builder's  standpoint.  To  secure  the  correct  hydraulic  efficiency, 
we  must  with  the  available  steam  velocity  at  1  200  meters  (3  937 
feet)  or  more,  make  the  peripheral  velocity  of  the  turbine  at  least 
one-third  as  much,  or  400  meters  (1  312.3  feet).  But  this  demands 
a  wheel  diameter  of  about  5  meters  (16.4  feet),  which  would 
scarcely  be  attempted  by  the  designer.  Furthermore,  such  a 
wheel,  according  to  our  formulae,  would  require  a  very  large 
amount  of  work  for  running  empty.  There  remain,  therefore,  if 
we  insist  on  a  single  wheels  only  the  following  methods : 

a.  Reduction  of  speed  by  use  of  gearing,  as  de  Laval  successfully 
used  with  powers  up  to  300  h.  p.  For  larger  powers  this 
method  is  unavailable. 

A  Increasing  the  speed  to  3  000  r.  p.  m.  At  400  meters  (1  312.3 
feet)  peripheral  speed  there  is  still  a  diameter  of  about  2.5 
meters  (8.2  feet),  and  this  would  make  the  small-powered 
turbine  too  expensive ;  with  large  powers,  such  high 
speeds  would  hardly  be  decided,  although  the  construction 
of  the  corresponding  disc  wheels  would,  according  to  our 
formula,  offer  no  difficulty. 

r.  The  application  of  velocity  stages,  as  was  probably  first  sug- 
gested by  Farcot  in  his  patents.  The  modern  form  of 
velocity  stages  is  found  practically  applied  at  moderate 
speeds  and  in  many  ways  in  the  turbines  of  Curtis  and 
R  iedlcr-Stumpf. 

The  most  practical  means  of  keeping  down  the  speed  is  the 
application  of  few-stage  expansion,  of  which,  as  is  known,  Parsons 
was  the  successful  originator.  His  turbines  work  on  the  re- 
action principle,  with  50  to  70  or  more  stages.  In  juxtaposition 
thereto,  we  have  the  impulse-turbine  of  Rateau^  with  15  to  25 
stages,  and  partial  peripheral  admission.  On  this  idea  the  ma- 
chines of  Zolly  and  Schulz  are  constructed,  while  the  Lindmark 
turbine  employs  a  new  principle,  the  partial  retransformation  of 
kinetic  into  potential  energy.  These  constructions,  found  partly 
in  practical  use  and  partly  in  experimental  forms,  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  detail,  regardless  of  their  historical  order,  first  the 
impulse  and  then  the  reaction  turbines.      Old  and  new  suggestions 
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that  have  not  been  developed  are  briefly  discussed  in  Articles  66 
and  67. 


56.  THE  D£  LAVAL  TURBINE. 

The  important  elements  of  this  turbine  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  the  nozzle,  the  wheel  discs,  and  the 
flexible  shaft. 

In  Fig.  137  a  wheel  is  shown  of  a  10  h.  p.  turbine ;  in  Fig.  105, 
p.  168  that  of  a  200  h.  p.  turbine.     In  the  former  the    shaft  is 

reduced  before  leaving 
the  hub  in  order  to  gain 
flexibility ;  in  the  latter 
is  broken  so  that  the 
discs  may  be  made  solid. 
The  blades  are  caulked 
but  lightly,  and  can  be 
replaced  without  injury 
to  the  wheel.  The  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  a 
300  h.  p.  turbine  (Figs. 
138  and  139)  shows  the 
loose  two-part  stuffing 
boxes,  and  with  this  con- 
struction, the  overhanging  ball-jointed  bearing  at  the  vacuum 
end.  The  nozzles  are  uniformly  distributed  in  a  circle,  with  an 
angle  of  slope  from  17°  to  20°.  Of  late  they  have  been  placed 
close  together  in  groups,  in  order  not  to  split  up  the  steam  jet. 
A  double  seated  throttling  valve  acts  as  a  regulating  device, 
actuated  by  a  spring  ball  governor  placed  on  the  shaft  and  con- 
nected with  the  valve  by  a  toothed  wheel  and  a  metallic  steam- 
tight  spindle  and  lever  arm.  In  the  newer  constructions  is  used, 
besides  the  above-mentioned  valve,  an  automatic  closing  device,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  141.  The  steam  pressure  on  the  ground-in  spindle 
keeps  the  spring  compressed  with  a  slight  excess  of  pressure  when 
the  load  is  greatest.  If  the  load  decreases,  the  regulator  starts  to 
throttle,  thus  allowing  the  force  of  the  spring  to  overcome  the 
steam  pressure  and   close  the  nozzle  opening.     In  this  way  the 


Fig.  137. 
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Strong  uneconomical  throttling  of  the  steam  is  avoided  and  the  de- 
crease of  pressure  is  limited  to  about  1  atmosphere.     The  toothed 


Fig.  138. 


wheels  are  made  as  double  screw  wheels,  with  extremely  small 
divisions,  thereby  obviating  the  axial  thrust  ;  reductions  of  1  :  10 
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to  1 :  13  were  used.  The  width  of  the  toothed  wheels  is  500  mm. 
(19.7  in.)  for  the  300  h,  p.  turbine,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  139. 
Fig.  142  represents  a  200  h.  p.  turbine  constructed  by  the 
Humboldt  Machine  Works  of  Kalk,  near  Cologne.  The  detail, 
Fig.  143,  shows  the  ball- 
jointed  bearing  of  the  free 
end  of  the  shaft,  in  which 
the  helical  oil  groove  can 
_  be  seen.  Fig.  144  shows 
the  detail  of  the  stuffing 
box,  which  by  means  of  its 
bail-seated  support  allows 
the  shaft  to  be  out  of 
alignment,  and  also  gives 
radial  play.  As  the  stuffing 
box  is  made  in  two  parts, 
the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  in  its  construction. 
In  general,  the  excellent 
workmanship  of  the  Laval 
turbine  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised. 

The  practical  results 
obtained  under  actual  run- 
ning conditions  are,  accord- 
ing to  all  reports,  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  wear  on 
the  blades,  with  steam 
flowing  through  at  a  veloc- 
ity up  to  800  meters(2624.7 
feet)  seems  for  years  to 
have  had  no  great  influ- 
ence on  steam  consumption.  Sosnoivskt  in  Revue  de  M^canique, 
July,  1902,  gives  for  a  turbine  five  years  in  service,  with  a  vacuum 


Fig.  140. 


Fig,  141. 
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64  centimeters  (12.4  lb.  per  square  inch  absolute),  a  steam 
consumption  per  meter  h.  p.,  per  hour  10.07  kilograms  (22.45  lb. 
English  h.  p.  hour),  while  the  values  for  an  entirely  new  turbine 
installed  at  the  same  place  with  7  centimeters  (11  lb.  per  square 
inch  absolute)  better  vacuum  give  a  consumption  of  9.7  kilograms 
(21.56  lb,  per  h.  p.  effective).  The  cost  of  an  entire  change  of 
blades  is  said  to  be  slight. 


Fig.  143. 

■  Delaporte  gives  results  of  extended  experiments  on  the  steam 
consumption  {Reime  de  M^caniqne,  1902,  p.  40(i).  The  nozzles 
in  the  200  h.  p.  turbine  under  investigation  were  placed  close 
together  in  two  groups,  differing  from  the  ordinary  arrangement, 
so  that  a  fairly  compact  steam  jet  resulted.  The  data  of  experi- 
ment No.  10  are  as  follows : 
In  the  French  units  : 

^i   =  10.72  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  absolute; 

^  =  0.166  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  absolute; 

7\^,=  197.5h.p. 

Consumption  of  saturated  steam  =  6.9  kg.  per  h.  p.  hour. 
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In  English  units : 

Pi  =  152.2  lb.  per  sq.  in.  absolute ; 

p2  =  2.36  lb.  per  sq.  in.  absolute; 

N,=  194.7  h.  p. 

Consumption  of  saturated  steam  =  15.4  lb.  per  h.  p.  hour. 

The  harmful  resistances  were  : 

Wheel  friction    =  10.2  h.  p.  (10.06  h.  p.  English). 
Bearing  friction  =    2.5  h.  p.  (2.43  h.  p.  English). 
Gearing  friction  =    2.0  h.  p.  (1.97  h.  p.  English). 

A  further  loss,  which  is  caused  by  the  refilling  of  the  emptied  cells 
on  the  rotating  wheel  by  the  surrounding  steam,  Delaporte  estimates 
as  1.1  h.  p.  (1.08  h.  p.  English).  The  harmful  resistances,  ac- 
cording to  his  calculation,  were  15.8  h.  p.  (15.58  h.  p.  English), 
and  the  clear  or  indicated  steam  work  would  be  A^  =  197.5  + 
15.8  =  213.3  h.p.,  (or  194.7  +  15.58  =  210.28  h.  p.  English). 
Referred  to  1  h.  p.  of  indicated  steam  work,  the  consumption  in 

197  5 
one  hour  would  be  6.9         '    =  6.39  kg.,  or   in   English  units, 

21o.o 

194.7 


15.4 


=  14.26  lb.     An  analysis   of  the  experiment,  which 


210.28 

was  also  performed  mathematically  by  Delaporte^  gave  the  follow- 
ing conditions :  — 


Available  heat-energy 

Losses  in  the  nozzle,  according  to 
Delaporte 6.2% 

Effective  outflow  velocity        .     .       o  = 

Peripheral  velocity,  according  to  De- 
laporte   »  = 


In  French 

Units,  pbr  Kilogram 

OP  Stbam. 


164.0  cal. 

8.0  cal. 

1  102  meters 

848  meters 


In  English 
Units,  per  Pound 
of  Steam. 


277.8  B.  t.  U. 

14.1  B.  t.U. 

3  614.5  ft- 

I   124  ft. 


The  construction  of  a  velocity  diagram  with  a  =  20®  givesr 
Wx  =  787  meters  (2  581.4  ft.),  and  with  the  assumed  trial  value 
tt/j  =  0.74  wi  =  582  meters  (1  909  ft.),  we  have  finally  Cj  =  326 
meters  (1  069  ft.).  The  balance  of  the  turbine  is  as  follows, 
giving  the  losses  in  per  cent,  of  theoretical  available  energy  : 
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French  Units, 

PER 

Kilogram  Steam. 


Loss  in  the  Nozzle 
Loss  in  the  Blades 

Loss  at  Exit .     . 
Total  Loss     .     . 


8.0  cal 

/787y_/68J 

\9L2/      V91. 


.2] 

\9i.2; " 


/W2V       oo«         1 

'  1  =88.7  cal. 


EMgtish  Unittt 

Per 
Pound  SUam. 


B.  t.  u. 
1.44 


( i^^^  I  =  12.8  cal. 


/258M\^_/i90?y^  60.28 

\  223.7  /    V 223.7/ 

\  223.7 } 


Per 
Cent. 


6.2 
21.9 

8.8 
85.7 


632  4 
With  154  calories  per  kg.  the  ideal  turbine  required  -^r  r  = 

4.10  kg.  of  steam  per  h.  p.  hour ;  or,  in  English  units  with  277.8 

B.  t.  u.,  the  ideal    turbine    requires   — 9-^=^^  =  916  lb.  per  h.  p. 

hour.     Therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  indicated  steam  work  is  77  = 

1^  =  0.642,  or  (English  units)  1?  =  ^^  =  0.642.     The   loss, 

therefore,  is  35.8%,  corresponding  closely  to  the  above  assumptions. 
If  we  consider  the  assumed  small  loss  in  the  nozzle  as  given  by 
Delaporte  to  be  correct,  the  analysis  gives  an  exceedingly  high  value 
for  the  loss  in  the  blades,  namely  1  —  (0.74)^,  that  is  45%  of  the 
kinetic  energy  existing  at  the  entrance  to  the  wheel.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  assume  the  nozzle  loss  as  10%,  ze^j  =  about  0.83  Wy , 
therefore  the  loss  in  the  blades  would  be  about  30%  of  the  initial 
energy. 

These  losses  appear  to  be  still  more  unfavorable  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Jacobson  with  a  300  h.  p.  turbine  at  the  Pbtsch  Mill, 
(Zeitschr.,  1901,  p.  150).  For  an  overload  turbine  delivering  342.1 
h.  p.  (337.3  Eng.  h.  p.),  Jacobson  found  a  steam  consumption  of 
7.01  kg.  per  h.  p.^  hour  (15.63  lb.  per  Eng.  h.  p.  hour),  with 
/i  =  11.28  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (160.4  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  absolute,  and 
/i  =  192.3°  C.  (378.1°  F.)  at  the  valve;  with  //  =  9.61  kg.  per 
sq.  cm.  (136.7  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  absolute,  at  the  nozzle,  the  tempera- 
ture is  //  =  189.8"  C.  (373.7°  F.)  the  expansion  to/j  =  0.101  kg. 
per  sq.  cm.  (1.436  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  absolute,  gives  an  available  heat 
energy  per  kg.  of  steam,  of  164.4  calories,  (or  in  English  units,  per  lb. 
of  steam  296.5  B.  t.  u.) ;  the  consumption  of  the  ideal  turbine  is 

-----  =  3.84  kg.  per  h.  p.  hour,  or  in  English  units  the  ideal  turbine 
164.4 
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requires  ■  ,-^^  ''   =  8.58  lb. per  h.  p.  hour.    If  we  estimate  the  power 

for  running  without  load  as  given  by  de  Laval  at  30  h.  p.  (29.58 
Eng.  h.p.),  then  the  indicated  steam  work  =  3  721  h.  p.  (366.88  Eng. 
h.  p.).  The  corresponding  consumption  per  h.  p.^  per  hour  = 
6.44  kg.  (14.37  lb.  per  Eng.  h.  p.,  per  hour),  having  an  efficiency 


i;  = 


3.84 


=  59.6%,    or  m    English    units,   i\  = 


8.58 


=  59.6%, 


6.44  ""  °  '    '        14.37 

and  the  losses  are  therefore  about  40%.  In  order  to  account  for 
these  losses  it  would  require  an  assumption  of  much  greater  fric- 
tion in  the  nozzle,  as  Delaporte  found.  In  agreement  with  our  own 
experiments  we  set  the  losses  in  the  nozzle  at  about  15%,  and 
find  ^1  =  1  078  meters  (3  536.7  ft.).  The  peripheral  velocity 
may  be  estimated,  according  to  a  table  of  de  Laval,  at  400  meters, 
(1345.1  ft.).  Graphically,  we  found  w^  =  720  meters  (2  362.2 
ft.),  W2  =  0.666  Wi  =  480  meters  (1  574.8  ft.),  and  also,  find  the 
following : 


Losses  in  the  Nozzle, 
Losses  in  the  Blades, 
Losses  at  Exit       .     . 


Ik  French  Units, 
PER  Kilo- 
gram Stbam. 


28.7  Calories 
846 
7.6 


/h  English 

Units,  per  Found 

Steam. 


42.8  B.  t.U. 
62.3 

13-5 


w 


Per  Cent. 


1.50%  of  Available  Energy 
21.0 
4.6 


i( 


(( 


{i 


(( 


Total  Loss  =      40.6%  of  Available  Energy. 


This  corresponds  closely  to  values  given  above.     With  these  exoeri- 
ments  we  must  assume  as  the  losses  in  the  blades,  the  very  large 
value,  1  —  (0.666)*  =  about  56%  of  the  added  kinetic  energy  in 
order  that  the  actual  total  results  may  be  in  harmony. 
These  great  losses  may  be  explained  by  the  following : 

a.  The  cylindrical  steam-jet  issuing  from  the  nozzle  is  cut  by  the 
surface  of  the  wheel  into  a  very  flat  ellipse,  whose  ends  do 
not  completely  fill  the  blade  channels,  and  therefore  works 
at  a  disadvantage.  In  the  newer  turbines,  this  fault  is 
partly  remedied. 
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i.  Due  to  the  churning  of  the  disc,  and  of  the  blades  which  at  the 
time  being  are  not  having  steam  admission,  there  is,  as 
Baumann  has  noticed,  a  tangential  steam-flow  under  and 
between  the  nozzles,  that  impinges  against  the  nozzle-jet 
and  is  absorbed  as  eddy-currents.  This  evil  is  minimized 
by  moving  the  nozzles  closer  together. 

c.  The  eddy-currents  and  the  ensuing  steam  shocks  in  the  blade 
channels  have  an  especial  influence,  as  was  explained  on 
page  97. 

Further  experiments  are  necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  values 
of  the  individual  losses.  As  Delaporte's  turbine  only  differs  from 
the  one  used  in  the  Potsch  Mill  by  having  the  nozzles  placed  closer 
together,  it  seems  that  the  losses  under  case  a  are  of  especial 
importance. 

Referring  to  the  effective  power,  the  thermodynamic  efficiency 
with  these  experiments  is  for  those  of 
Delaparie, 

4 10  9 16 

jj^  =;  _:^  ==  0.594  (expressed  in  English  values,  z^^-j  =  0.594); 

Jacobson, 

,,  =  m  =  0.548  (English  values,  ^^|g  =  0.548). 

The  consumption  of  6.9  and  7.0  kg.  per'h.  p.^  hour  (15.4  and 
15.63  lb.  per  Eng.  h.  p.^  hour)  corresponds  to  values  of  a  good 
compound  engine.* 


57.  THE  SE6ER   TURBINE. 

The  Seger  turbine  is  designed  with  one  pressure   and   two 
velocity  stages,  without  a  second  guide  apparatus,  by  having  the 


•  In  the  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  deutscher  Ingenieure,  1903,  Levricki  tells  of  ex- 
periments with  highly  superheated  steam  up  to  460^  C.  (860°  F.),  in  which  he  has 
shown  that  the  Laval  turbine,  if  only  the  nozzles  are  made  of  steel,  can  be  worked  at 
such  high  temperatures  without  further  consideration.  An  application  of  these  results 
for  a  thermodynamical  investigation  was  not  possible  at  the  time,  as  the  exact  value 
of  the  specific  heat  was  not  known. 
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steam  on  leaving  the  first  rotating  wheel  immediately  enter  a  second 
rotating  wheel  running  in  the  opposite  direction,  Scgcr  carried  the 
power  of  both  wheels  by  a  single  belt  to  the  main  shaft,  which  was 
placed  at  right  angles  (see  Fig.  145),  and  by  taking  suitable  sizes 
of  pulleys  obtained  the  desired  reduction. 

The  steam  consumption  was  derived   from  the  following  ex- 
periment :  • 


Fig.  145. 


R.  p.  m.  of  first  wheel 
"         "    second  wheel 
"         "    main  shaft.     . 

Pressure  at  entrance     .     , 


Condenser  pressure.     .     .     . 

Brake  load 

Consumption  per  h.  p.  hour   . 


(A 


8  400 

4  200 
700 
=      7.5  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

(106.7  lb.  per  sq.  in.) 
=  0.111  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
(1.58  lb.  per  sq.  in.) 
=  60.85  h.  p.,  (60  Eng.  h.  p.,) 
=  10.5  kg. 

23.42  lb.  per  Eng.  h.  p.  hr. 


»  Zeilschr.  d.  Ver.  deutscb.  Ing.,  1001,  p.  841. 
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Exhausting  into  the  atmosphere  the  steam  consumption,  accord- 
ing to  other  information,  with  6  600  and  A  800  r.  p.  m.  respec- 
tively, 779  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (110.8  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  pressure  at 
entrance,  61.37  h.  p.,  (60.51  Eng.  h.  p.J  is  16.7  kg.  per  h.  p.,  hour 
(37.25  lb.  per  h.  p.,  hour). 

The  manufacture  of  the  Seger  turbine  has  been  given  up  on 
account  of  the  liquidation  of  the  makers ;  the  principal  idea  has 
been  already  applied  in  other  makes. 


58.   THE  RIEDLER-STUMPF  TURBINE.* 

The  essential  characteristics  of  the  Riedler-Stumpf  turbine  are 
the  peculiarly  formed  Pelton  buckets  that  were  discussed  on  page 
147  ;  also  the  rectangular  nozzles  that  allow  a  homc^eneous  steam 


Fig.  146. 


jet  to  be  directed  against  the  wheel.  Fig.  146  shows  a  wheel  with 
one-sided  discharge  ;  Fig.  147  shows  sections  of  a  wheel  with  sym- 
metrical double  buckets,  that  are  again  shown  in  perspective  in 
Fig.  148.  A  turbine  of  this  type  is  built  by  the  Allgemeine 
Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft  in  Berlin,  which  returns  the  steam  to  the 


■  Taken  from  a  lecture  of  Prof.  Riedler  in  the  reports  of  the  Schiffbau  Tech- 
nischen  GeseHschaft,  V.  Vol.,  IHM,  from  which  also  the  Fignres  147,  140  to  158,  l-W, 
and  157  have  been  taken,  and  according  to  ihe  reports  of  the  Allgem.  Electrii.  — 
Gesellachafi,  Berlin. 
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same  or  to  a  second  bucket  system  of  the  same  wheel  ;  that  is,  it 
works  as  an  impulse  turbine  with  one  pressure  and  two  velocity 


Fig.  147. 

stages.  Fig.  149  shows  the  construction  of  a  double-bucket  rim, 
by  which  the  jet  is  split  into  two  symmetrical  parts  by  the  sharp 
middle  partition.  The  jet  is 
turned  in  both  directions,  and 
then  returned  to  the  middle 
plane  of  the  wheel  by  the  re- 
verse blades,  and  is  again 
brought  to  the  wheel  as  a 
united  jet.  In  Fig.  150 
the  first  peripheral  admis- 
sion takes  place  in  a  small 
one-sided  bucket,  and  the 
steam  is  returned  to  a  sec- 
ond bucket-rim  of  the  same 
wheel,  also  one-sided,  but 
wider. 

In   the   first    case   the 
principle  of  the  united  steam 
jet  is  given  up  because   the 
reverse  blades  require  a  certain  space  between  every  two  nozzles. 


Fig.  148. 
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Fig.  149. 

Nearly  the  entire  periphery  has  primary  or  secondary  admission, 
and  hereby  the  fan- 
work  of  the  idle  blades 
has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  steam 
stream  is  also  always 
turned  in  the  same  di-  , 
rection,  which  is  of 
importance  if  we 
take  into  account 
what  was  said  in  Arti- 
cle 27  concerning  the 
distribution  of  pres- 
sure. The  reverse 
blades  must  have  a 
somewhat  more  obtuse 
entrance  angle  for  the 
outflowing  steam,  and 
a  very  acute  angle  pig.  150. 
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for   the  reentering   steam,    which    requires   a   peculiarly  twisted 
form. 

If  we  construct  the  wheel  with  two  bucket  rims,  the  reverse 
blades  can  remain  even, 
and  the  second  wheel 
buckets  will  have  the  neces- 
sary obtuse  angle  of  slope. 
As  Fig.  150  shows,  the  re- 
verse blades  are  led  between 
the  outside  of  the  turned- 
away  nozzle- necks  so  that 
the  nozzle  ends  still  touch 
each  other  and  deliver  a 
nearly  homogeneous  jet. 
Fig.  151  shows  the  method 
of  attaching  of  the  re- 
verse blades.  The  somewhat  long  path  of  the  return  can  be 
shortened  if  we  decide  to  let  the  steam  jet  describe  a  cross-loop, 


Fig.  151. 
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but    designers   still   properly   keep   to   a   bending    in    the    same 
direction. 

Fig.  152  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  a  2  000  h.  p,  tur- 


Fig.  153. 

bine  making  8  000  r.  p.  m.,  and  this  machine  is  about  as  simple  as 
could  be  made.  This  turbine  has  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one 
erected  in  the  Moabit  Elektrizitatswerk  for  experimental  purposes. 


Fig   154. 


The  inner  parts  are  made  accessible  by  using  a  cover,  dished  in 
for  strength,  and  by  overhanging  the  rotating  wheel  for  machines 
up   to  5  000    kw.   capacity.     The   casing  is  made  steam-tight  at 
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the  bearing  by  a  flexible  stufling-box ;  air  is  prevented  from  enter- 
ing at  the  shaft  by  box-bearings,  to  which  sufficient  oil  is  fed  to 
entirely  fill  the  space  between  shaft  and  bearing.  The  oil  is  drawn 
into  the  turbine  and  is  again  pumped  out ;  the  loss  of  oil  while  the 
turbine  is  working  was  undetermined.  Fig.  153  gives  an  outside 
view  of  the  Moabit  turbine  with  dynamo.  Fig.  154  shows  a  sec- 
tion, Fig.  155  an  outside  view,  of  a  very  compactly  constructed 
turbine  for  marine  use,  built  by  the  Allgemein  Elek.-Gesellschaft 
for  powers  up  to  about  100  kw. 


Fig.  155. 

When  the  single-pressure  stage  with  velocity  stages  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  the  revolutions  to  the  desired  speed,  we  plan 
for  the  application  of  few-pressure  stages.  Fig.  156  shows  the 
design  of  a  500  kw.  turbine  with  four  pressure  stages,  each  with 
two  velocity  stages,  making  only  500  r.  p.  m.  Fig.  157  shows  a 
vertical  turbine  of  2  000  kw.  with  two  pressure  stages,  each  with 
two  velocity  stages,  whose  r.  p.  m.  is  750,  The  peripheral  velocity 
of  the  design  in  Fig.  156  is,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  drawing, 
about  53  meters  (173.9  ft.),  while  that  of  Fig.  157  is  about  118 
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meters  (437.1  ft.).  The  centrifugal  condenser  mounted  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  turbine  shaft  in  the  latter  design  is  worthy  of 
notice,  and  its  trial  is  said  to  have  been  successful. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  the  2  000  h.  p.  turbine  at 

the  Electrical  Works,  and  the  following  results  obtained :  — 

a.  With  1365  kw.  load,  3  000  r.p.m.,   9  atmospheres  (147  lb. 

per  sq.  in.  absolute)  nozzle  pressure ;  13.25  atmospheres 

(207.9  lb.  per  sq.  in.  absolute)  at  the  turbine  entrance ; 


Fig.  156. 


294.5"*  C.  (562.1°  F.)  temperature  of  steam ;  0.15  atmos- 
pheres  (2.13  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  absolute  condenser  pressure, 
we  get  a  steam  consumption  of  8.89  kg.  (19.56  lb.)  per 
kw.  hour. 
fi.  With  1  917  h.  p.  (1  890  Eng.  h.  p.)  (taken  with  a  hydraulic 
brake) ;  at  3  800  r.  p.m.  ;  12  atmospheres  (185.4  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  absolute)  steam   pressure;  300°  C    (572°  F.j    tern- 
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perature  of  steam  ;  0.0855  atmosphere  condenser  pres- 
sure (1.22  lb.  per  sq.  in.  absolute),  we  'nave  a  steam  con- 
sumption of  7.9  kg.  (17.38  lb.)  per  kw,  hour. 


Fig.  157. 

It  would  be  of  especial  interest  to  determine  the  thermodynamic 
results  of  the  last  experiment,  even  when  this  is  only  approximately 
possible  because  of  incomplete  data.  The  power  is  1917  h.  p., 
which  we  can  consider  as  the  "effective  "power,  as  a  brake  was  used. 
This  will  give  with  0.95  as  efficiency  of  dynamo,  1  917  x  0,736  x 
0  95  =  1  340  kw,  useful  electric  work.     The  loss  by  free  expan- 
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sion  from  12  atmospheres  (185.4  pounds  per  square  inch  absolute) 
and  800°  C.  (572°  F.)  temperature  to  0.0855  atmosphere  (1.22 
pounds  per  square  inch  absolute)  vacuum  corresponds  to  an  available 
work  of  about  198  calories  per  kg.  steam   (357.2  B.t.iL  per  pound), 

therefore  a  theoretical  consumption  of  ^^^^^    -tt-o  =  ^-^^  ^S-  P^^ 

U.Tob  X  lyo 

,       ,  /      2544.65  ^_„  ,       ,         \      ^, 

kw.  hour  :  I  vt^^.-t, -     or^  ^  =  9-^^  lb.  per  kw.  hour.  J .    The    total 
\0.  <46  X  357.2  ^  / 

efficiency  then  is 


4-34      ^,,^ 
^=7-p=  0.549, 


or  in  English  units, 


9.55  ^  ^  trx 


To  investigate  the  losses  individually,  the  pressure  at  the  entrance 
to  the  nozzle  must  be  known  so  that  the  outflow  velocity  can  be 
calculated.  An  approximation  of  the  same  can  be  made  from  the 
data,  that  with  850  kw.  power  and  8  to  8.1  atmospheres  (132.3 
to  133.8  pounds  per  square  inch  absolute)  pressure  at  the  nozzle 
entrance  with  equally  high  superheating,  as  in  experiment  /8,  the 
consumption  of  steam  was  9.2  to  9.4  kg.  (20.24  pounds  to  20.68 
pounds)  per  kw.  hour.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  data  of 
experiment  a,  it  seems  likely  that  the  probable  minimum  value 
should  be  about  8,7  atmospheres  (142.6  pounds  per  square  inch 
absolute)  to  which  we  shall  imagine  the  steam  at  13  atmospheres 
(185.7  pounds  per  square  inch)  absolute,  throttled.  If  we  estimate 
the  work  of  running  light  at  150  h.  p.,  which  is  sufficiently  accurate, 
we  would  obtain  for  the  "indicated  '*  power,  2  065  h.p,,.  and  5.12 
kg.  per  indicated  h.p.  hour  (11.42  pounds  per  indicated  Eng.  h.p. 
hour)  as  the  steam  consumption.  But  referring  to  the  condition 
at  the  entrance  to  the  nozzle,  the  consumption  per  h.  p.  hour  was 
3.39(7.56  pounds  per  Eng.  h.p.  hour),  therefore  the  "indicated" 
degree  of  efficiency  tor  the  same  initial  condition  is 


3.30 
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or  in  English  units, 

7  '^f* 

'''  =  11:42  =  ^•^^2- 

This  efficiency  we  can  derive  from  the  velocity  diagram,  by  taking 
the  wheel  dimensions  and  angles  from  Fig.  147  and  the  slope  of 
the  nozzles  from  Fig.  96.  We  must  take  10%  as  the  loss  in  the 
nozzles,  and  choose  the  ratio 

^'?  =  0.7 

in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  above.  The  loss  due  to  friction  in 
the  wheel  buckets  is  20.6%,  and  that  due  to  the  velocity  of  exit, 
3.2%.     If  we  take  15%  as  the  loss  in  the  nozzle,  we  must  choose 

the  ratio  —  =  0.78,  and  this  value  is  no  doubt  its  highest  limit. 

Wi  ^ 

The  thermodynamic 'results  therefore  stand  in  very  close  agree- 
ment with  those  which  the  Laval  turbine  reached  at  400  meters 
(1  312.3  ft.)  peripheral  velocity. 

Interesting  reports  have  been  made  concerning  the  steam  con- 
sumption of  a  20  h.  p.  turbine  exhausting  into  the  atmosphere, 
with  a  rotating  wheel  800  mm.  (31.5  in.)  diameter,  and  3  500 
r.  p.  m.  This  consumption  with  single  stage  expansion  and  with- 
out reverse  blades  was  26  kg.  (58  pounds)  ;  with  reverse  blades, 
only  17  kg.  per  effective  h.p.  hour,  (37.9  pounds  per  effective 
Eng.  h.p.).  It  was  not  stated  whether  saturated  or  superheated 
steam  was  used.  Whatever  assumptions  we  make,  analysis  will 
show  that  with  the  steam  flowing  through  the  rotating  buckets  but 
once,  under  every  circumstance  large  loss  must  always  occur ;  but 
on  returning  the  steam  for  a  second  peripheral  admission,  the  wheel 
seems  to  work  with  a  very  high  efficiency,  because  such  a  large 
reduction  of  the  consumption  would  not  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  Riedler-Stumpf  constructions  for  ship  propulsion  will  be 
discussed  later. 

59.   THE  ZOLLY  TURBINE. 

The  new  turbine  of  Zolly  shown  in  longitudinal  view  in  Fig.  158, 
and  in  Fig.  159  as  an  outside  view,  is  a  many  stage  impulse  tur- 
bine, and  lies  to  a  certain  extent  at   the  boundary  between   the 
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"  nozzle  "  and  the  "  blade  "  types.  In  this  turbine  there  are  only 
so  many  stages  chosen  that  the  guide  arrangements  may  be  con- 
structed from  ordinary  blades  without  using  the  nozzle  form,  whose 
divergence  is  looked  upon  as  harmful. 

The  experimental  turbine  was  made  with  ten  wheels  with  true 
axial  admission,"  divided  into  two  groups  ;  Fig.  158  shows  the  low 
pressure  part  in  cross-section.  The  small  number  of  wheels  gives 
also  a  small  number  of  blades,  and  these  can  be  made  by  machine- 
work  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  forged  steel  wheels  are 
turned  smooth  on  both  sides  to  decrease  friction.     The  construction 


Fig.  159. 

of  the  blades  is  discussed  on  page  145.  The  guide  arrangements, 
made  with  the  same  high  degree  of  accuracy,  are  shown  on  page 
154.  A  distinguishing  feature  is  the  radial  divergence  of  the 
rotating  blades,  which  makes  possible  the  use  of  smaller  exit 
angles,  and  ZoUy  deserves  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  draw 
away  from  the  usual  Laval  form  of  equal  entrance  and  exit 
angles. 

The  shaft  is  supported  in  three  bearings,  and  is  held  axially 
by  a  trust  bearing  placed  at  the  low^ressure  end.  At  the  high- 
pressure  end  is  found  the  driving  mechanism  of  the  governor. 

*  The  Pelton  buckets  of  ihe  fiisl  design  were  not  here  used. 
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The  regulation  is  brought  about  indirectly  by  interposing  a 
steam  cylinder  A  (Fig.  160)  whose  piston  is  directly  connected 
with  the  throttling  valve  B.  The  latter  has  triangular  slots,  so 
that  the  regulation  is  sufficiently  sensitive  with  small  loads.  The 
ground-in  valve  has  a  steam-tight  face  C  C\ ,  to  prevent  racing  due 
to  leakage.  The  movement  of  the  steam-piston  is  controlled  by  an 
auxiliary  valve  (Fig.  160),  which  receives  oil  under  pressure 
through  tube  E^,  and  leads  it  through  the  tubes  Dy  and  D^  that 
are  connected  to  the  ends  of  the  cylinder.  From  Fig.  158  can  be 
seen  the  application  of  the  "floating  lever"  to  this  governing 
device,  by  having  the  middle  of  the  regulating  lever  attached  to  the 
governing  valve,  one  end  to  the  steam  piston,  and  the  other  end  to 
the  governor  proper.  The  oil-brake  is  connected  with  the  regulat- 
ing valve.  Fig.  159  shows  clearly  the  pipe  arrangement  for  cold 
water  and  for  oil  under  pressure.  The  oil  is  delivered  by  a  rotary 
pump  driven  from  the  governor  spindle.  The  frame  serves  at  the 
same  time  as  a  reservoir  and  as  a  cooler  for  the  lubricating  oil,  and 
contains  a  system  of  cooling  tubes  for  the  latter  purpose.  The 
bearings  and  caps  are  separately  cooled. 

A  steam  turbine  set  up  in  the  shops  of  the  Escher  Wyss  &r  Cie, 
Machine  Works,  system  Zollyy  for  a  normal  load  of  500  h.  p.^  with 
10  atmospheres  boiler  pressure  (161.7  pounds  per  square  inch 
absolute)  and  3  000  r.  p.  m.,  was  tested  by  the  author  in  conjunction 
with  H,  WagneVy  director  of  the  municipal  electric  works  of 
Zurich,  and  Prof,  Weiss  of  the  Polytechnikum  (who  attended  to 
the  electrical  measuring  instruments).  The  resulting  data  is  given 
collectively  in  the  following  table.  The  turbine  delivered  its  power 
to  a  direct-connected  Siemefis  dr  Halske  three-phase  dynamo,  whose 
field  current  was  derived  from  an  outside  source ;  the  correspond- 
ing power  (product  of  field-current  amperage  and  voltage  at  the 
binding-posts  of  the  machine)  was  deducted  from  the  total  power  of 
the  generator.  For  condensing  the  steam  a  surface  condenser  was 
used  with  an  independently  steam-driven  air  pump.  The  cooling 
water  was  taken  partly  from  the  city  water  supply  and  from  an 
electrically  driven  circulating  pump  drawing  water  from  the  well  at 
the  works.  The  consumption  of  power  by  the  condenser  was  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  and  was  not  taken  into  account  in  the  steam 
consumption  figures. 

The  pressure  and  the  temperature  of  the  steam  was  measured 
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directly  in  front  of  the  steam  separator  at  the  turbine  because,  for 
ordinary  reasons,  the  observation  at  the  entrance  (throttle-valve) 
was  useless.  The  vacuum  was  measured  directly  with  a  mercury 
column  .whose  readings  were  reduced  to  0°  C.  (32*^  F.)  temperature, 
as  this  correction  was  found  necessary  on  account  of  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  engine  room.  Measuring  the  feed  water  was  use- 
less, as  the  boiler  was  being  used  for  other  purposes  at  the  same 
time ;  and  for  these  reasons  we  limited  ourselves  to  weighing  con- 
densed steam  from  the  air  pump,  which  flowed  into  an  elevated 
reservoir  and  thence  to  a  reservoir  on  a  scale. 

That  we  had  reached  the  condition  of  steady  running  was  proved 
by  finding  an  equal  quantity  of  condensed  steam  during  equal 
times,  and  also  by  the  steadiness  of  temperature  of  certain  exposed 
parts  of  the  turbine,  at  the  foot  of  the  housing  of  the  high-pressure 
end,  and  at  a  sight  hole  at  the  low-pressure  end.  These  measure- 
ments were  an  externally  fine  indication  of  the  steadiness  of  the 
internal  temperatures. 

Experiments  1  to  8,  inclusive,  were  taken  with  decreasing  load 
with  as  nearly  constant  r.  p.  m.  and  steam  pressure  as  was  possible. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  reverse  order;  that  is, 
beginning  with  no  load  ;  and  the  temperature  at  the  foot  of  the 
high-pressure  housing  showed  a  steady  rise ;  that  is,  full  steady- 
running  conditions  were  not  reached.  Such  a  condition  would  only 
be  arrived  at  after  hours  of  running,  as  is  especially  the  case  when 
running  light,  experiment  No.  8.  In  this  experiment,  the  machine 
was  run  for  about  20  minutes  at  half-load  in  order  to  heat  it  up, 
and  it  showed  after  two  hours  that  the  temperature  at  the  foot  was 
still  decreasing.  With  higher  loads  the  balancing  would  take  place 
sooner,  and  with  only  15  minutes  preliminary  running,  the  actual 
experiment  could  begin. 

Experiments  9,  10  and  11  were  conducted  with  admission  pres- 
sure kept  constant,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  variations  in 
speed  to  determine  how  and  in  what  quantities  the  volume  of  steam 
flowing  through  per  hour  changes  with  the  revolutions.  The  vol- 
tage of  the  dynamo  could  not  be  brought  to  the  desired  value  on 
account  of  the  low  velocity,  and  hence  the  load  had  to  be  decreased. 
It  was  found  that  the  through-flowing  steam  volume  was  practically 
independent  of  the  number  of  revolutions. 

Experiments  12  to  15  were  used  to  determine  the  influence  of 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  A 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
roa. 
11. 
iia. 
12. 
I2m. 
13. 
ija. 
14. 
/4a. 
15. 
/ja. 
16. 
l6a. 
17. 
17a. 
18. 
/&t. 
19. 
/ga. 
20. 

21. 
«/a. 
22. 
22a. 


Experiment  Nu. 
Date    .    .    .    . 


Be^n 

Ended 

Duration Minutes 

Total  power kw. 

Excitation,  volt  amperes kw. 

USBFUL  POWBR  (SUBTRACTINC.  EXCITATION,  but  nOt 

subtracting  work  of  air-pump) kw. 

No.  of  revolutions Per  minute 


22 

u  i: 


Pressure 

Press$tre 

Temperature 

Temperature 

Temp,  of  saturation 

Temp*  0/  saturatum 

Superheat  (11)  — (12) 

Superheat  (//a)  —  (/2a) 

Pressure 

Pressure 

Temperature 

Temperature 

Temp,  of  saturation 

Temp.  0/  saturatum 

Superheat  (16)  — (16) 

Superheat  (150)  —  (/6«) 

Pressure  at  exit  from  I .  guide  wheel    . 

Pressure  at  exU/ram.  I.  guide  wheel 


Atm.  absolute 

Lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs. 

C.° 

C.° 

FP 

FP 
Atm.  absolute 
Lb.  Per  sq.  in.  abs. 
C.° 
^.o 
C.° 

C.° 

/•.° 

Atm.  absolute 

Z.^.  per  sq.  in.  abs* 


Pressure  in  connecting  pipe Atm.  absolute 

Pressure  in  connrcting pipe Lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs. 

Pressure  in  exhaust  pipe Atm.  abs. 

Pressure  in  exhaust  pipe Lb.  per  sq.  in,  abs. 

Temp,  in  exhaust  pipe C.° 

Temp,  in  exhaust  pipe /-." 

Pressure  in  condenser Atm.  abs. 

Pressure  in  condenser Lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs. 


23.    Temp,  of  condensed  steam 


(Pipe 
'  Tank 


aja. 
24. 

25a. 
26. 
2ba. 
27. 


27a. 
28. 


■^     .    '    '    '    '    ' 
lank 

Barometer  reading 

Total  Stsam  Consumption  prr  hopr    .    .    . 

Total  steam  consumption  per  hour 

STEAM  CONSUMPTION  PER  USEFUL  KW.  HOUR 

Stbam    Consumption   prr  iseful   kw.  hoitr 

Theoretical  steam  consumption  per  kw.  re- 
ferred to  condition  of  steam  at  entrance  to 
steam  separator  and  vacuum  in  exhaust  pipe 

Theoretical  steam  consumption  per  Inv.  as 
above    

Thermodynamic  efficiency 


C.° 

C.° 

F.° 

F.° 
Mm.  Hg. 
Kg. 
Lb. 
Kg. 
Lb. 


Kg. 


Saturatbd  Steam. 


1 
21D0S 


2  8  4 

26Ja.04  26Ja.04  25Ja.04 


26Ja.04  18Ja.04 


8  hr.  10  3  hr.  16  3  hr.  60  2  hr.  46,1  hr.  80,4  hr.  00 
6  hr.  10  4  hr.  36  4  hr.  46  8  hr.  86  2  hr.  20  6  hr.  00 


180    I 

9oS  .lOj 

0.72  I 

I 

868.06 
2  967 
11.16 

164.0   ' 
187.2  I 

369.0  I 
188.7 

362.7 

8.6 

6.3 
(10.1)? 

(X48.4)  ? 
179.9 

355.8 
178.9 

3<4.0 

1.0 

1.8 

6.08 

88.62 

1.068 

»5-7 

0.0716 

1.051 

89.1 

102.4 


22.6 
23.9 

72.5 
75.0 

736 
8686 

79035 
9.874 
a  1. 768 


80      I 
388.47 
0.82 

387.66 
2  967 
11.16 
164.0 
187.6 

369-7 
183.7 

362.7 

3.9 

7.0 

10.11 

i486 
180.0 

356.0 
179.4 

354.9 

0.6 

I.I 

6.82 

92.89 

1.11 

16.31 

0.0721 

1.059 

89.9 

103.8 

0.046 

0.6761 

22.4 

23.9 

72.3 
75.0 
731 


60 

836.31 

0.80 

334.61 
2  977 
10.90 
160.2 
184.7 

364.5 

182.6 

360.7 

2.1 

3.8 
9.03 

132.7 
176.1 

347'* 
174.6 

346.1 
0.6 
1.1 

6.69 

8a.i6 

0.982 

1 4 -43 

0.0679 

0.9979 

88.9 

102.0 

0.0471 

0.6921 

22.2 

24.8 

72.0 

76.6 

730 


'3  776.6  8  868.6 


Lb. 

% 


4.886 

10.7(19 
62.3 


8  325-8 
9.742 
21.477 


7  4*6.4 
10.070 
22.201 


4.887     4.873 


60 

240.78 

0.68 

240.1 
2  983 
11.01 
161.8 
186.3 

365.5 
183.1 

361.6 

2.2 
4.0 

6.92 

10X.7 
164.9 

328.8 
168.6 

326.5 

1.8 

2.3 

4.29 

63.05 
0.789 

10.86 
0.0667 

0.9656 

37.1 

98.8 

0.061 

0'7495 
22.8 
26.2 

73.0 

79.2 

780 
2  621.0  2  124.2 


60     ' 

60 

182.86 

80.62 

0.68 

0.49 

182.22 
2  984 
10.97 
161.2 
186.1 

365.* 
182.9 

361.2 

2.2 
40 

6.47 

80.39 
166.6 

3 '3-9 
164.4 
309.9 
2.2 
4.0 
8.44 
50.56 
0.68 

8.524 
0.0661 

0.9714 
86.6 

97.9 
0.063 
0.7789 
24.1 
26.8 

75.4 
80.2 
780 


10.774 
60.2 


10.743 
48.4 


5  778.4 
10.916 
24.065 


4.836 

10.659 
44  3 


4682.6 
11.667 
25.699 


4.86 

10.692 
41.6 


80.13 
2  996 
11.04 
162.26 
184.9 
364.8 
188.2 
361.8 
1.7 

3-» 
3.07 

45.1a 

136 

276.8 

188.6 

372.5 
2.4 

4.3 
1.84 

27.04 

0.82 

4.703 
0.0621 

0.7656 

82.7 

90.9 

0.044 

o/»467 

•      •     ■      • 

23.6 

•     •     •     ■ 

74.5 

733 

1202.0 

2649.9  j 
16.00  ' 
33-069  I 

4.702 

10.366 
81.8 
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Variabls  Nl'mbrr  of  Revolutions. 

• 

s 

• 

supkkhbatbd 
Stbam. 

9^ 

£^ 

Low  Power.                                  Normal  Power. 

> 

> 

7 

8 

9            10           11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

18a          19 

20 

25Ja.04 

26Ja.04 

28Ja.04  26Ja.04  26;a.04'26Ja.04  26Ja.04 ;26Ja.04 

26Ja.04 

26Ja.04l26Ja.04 

6F.04  6  F.04  6  F.  04 

6  F.04 

llhr.25' 

lOhr.85 

1  hr.  46  llhr.86  lOhr.lO 

4  hr.  60 

6  hr.  02  6  hr.  16 

6  hr.  32 

6  hr.  6616  hr.  19 

8hr.60  3hr.6  0  11hr.l6 

6  lir.  36 

18hr.26 

llhr.lO 

2  hr.  86  12hr.36illhr.l0  4  hr.  66 

6  hr.  12  6  hr.  23 

6hr.42 

6  hr.  10  6  hr.  30 

6hr.00  4hr.l0 

12hr.86 

6  hr.46 

60 

36 

60 

60 

60            6 

10 

8 

10 

16 

11 

70 

20 

80 

10 

•    •     •     ■ 

>  .  .  • 

296.4 

280.03 

243.16   397.4 

400.6 

404.4 

376  2 

289.25  319.42 

392  6  390.41 

391.2 

806.21 

0.497 

.... 

0.498 

0.611 

1.09 

(0.8) 

(0.7)      (0.6) 

1 

(1.1) 

0.66    1   0.74 

0.81 

0  806    0.816 

1 

0.78 

I 

•  •  •  • 

296.9 

279.62 

242.06 

(396.6) 

(399.9)  (403.9) 

(374.1) 

288.7 

318.68 

391.66!  889.6,  390.4 

806.43 

2  996  ; 

3000 

3  229 

2  430  ;  1  890 

3  048 

8  122     8  229 

2  649 

2  982 

2  982 

2  972 

2  973  ;   2  968 

2  960 

11.03 

11.19 

11.12      10.61     11.00 

10.87 

11.08     11.13 

10.71 

10.64 

10.48 

11.81 

13.13     11.26 

(10.23) 

162. 1 

164.5 

163.4 

155.9        »6i.7 

159.8 

162. 1 

163.6 

X57-4 

»54.9 

154.0 

188.3 

193.0       165.5 

(154) 

184.9 

185.7 

188.6 

188.2       192 

189.1 

190.0 

190.6 

184.9 

184.6 

183.7 

247.1 

268.6 

226.6 

247.7 

364.8 

366.3 

37«'3 

370-8    1    374.4 

372.4 

374.0 

375-« 

364.8 

364.3 

362.7 

476.8 

497.3 

439.9 

477.9 

183.10 

183.8 

183.6 

181.67  183.C6;  182.6 

188.16 

183.68 

181  9 

181.2 

180.96 

189.96  191.02 

184.1 

179.9 

361 /)7 

362.8 

362.3 

35883 

361.49      350.5 

361.67 

362.62 

359.4 

35S.2 

357.71 

373.9' 

375-^4 

363-4 

355.8 

1.8 

1.9 

6.0 

6.7 

7.2 

6.6 

6.9 

7.0 

3.0 

3.4 

2.8 

67.2 

67.5 

42.6 

67.8 

3-2 

3-4 

9.0 

12. 1 

13.0 

1 1.9 

12.4 

12.6 

5-4 

6.1 

50 

103.0 

121. 5 

76.5 

122.0 

1.22 

0.747 

7.96 

7.96 

7.96 

10.08 

10.08 

10.08 

10  08 

9.41 

9.48 

9.72 

9.72 

9  80 

9.43 

>7-93 

10.98 

117.0 

1 17.0 

1 17.0 

148.1 

148. 1 

148.1 

148. 1 

n8.3 

139-3 

142.9 

142.0 

144.0 

138.6 

108.8 

102.9 

171.2 

172.0 

172.2 

180 

180.1 

180.2 

179  2 

176.7 

176.9 

216.6 

219 

216.6 

224.6 

227.8 

217.3 

340.a 

341 -6 

342.0 

356.0       356.2 

356-4 

354.6 

^^O.I 

35"-4 

421.7      426.2 

421.7 

436.1 

104.7 

91.3 

169.2 

169.2 

169.2 

179.2     179.2 

1 

179.2 

179.2 

176  3 

176.6 

177  6 

177.6 

178.0 

178.9 

220.5 

196.2 

336.6 

336.6 

336.5 

3S4-6 

354.6 

354.6 

354.6 

340  3 

349.9 

35«-7 

35  "-7 

352.4 

354-0 

4.1 

11.7 

2.0 

2.8 

3.0 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

0.0 

0  4 

0.8 

88.9 

41.4 

38.6 

46.6 

7-4 

SI. I 

3^ 

5-0 

5-4 

1-4 

1.6 

1.8 

0.0 

07     ,     0.5 

70.0 

74-5 

69.3 

82.1 

0.662 

0.883 

4.76 

4.96 

4.96   1    6.36 

6.84 

6.80 

6.36 

6  93 

6.0 

6.23  1 6.212 

6.28 

6.15 

9-582 

5.629 

69.95 

72-75 

72-75     '    93-48 

93-«7 

92.56 

93-33 

87.16 

88.18 

91.56  1   91.30 

92.30 

90.39 

0.197 

0.176 

0.84 

0.87 

0.862 

1.12 

1.14 

1.16 

1.12 

1.06 

1.06 

1  07 

1.066 

1.09 

1.06 

2.895 

a.  587 

»2.35 

12.78 

12.69 

16.46 

»6.75 

16.90 

16.46 

15-43 

15.58 

1573 

15.52 

16.02 

'5-58 

0.081 

0.0614 

0.068810.0666 

1 

0.0682 

0.0696  0.0696 

0.0692 

0  0690 

0.1922 

0.137 

0.0663  0.0664,  0.0692 

0.213 

0-7495 

0-7554 

IXK>4 

0.9772 

1  002 

1.023    '    1. 021 

1.023 

1X114  ■ 

2.825 

2.013 

0.9596   0.9759 

1.017 

3-130 

32.2 

42.1 

88.6 

38.0 

38.6 
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increased  or  decreased  number  of  revolutions  on  the  efficiency  at 
normal  load.  The  experiments  can,  from  what  has  been  previously 
stated,  be  limited  to  a  short  interval ;  it  was  sufficient  to  keep  the 
admission  pressure  constant,  and  to  read  the  electrical  power  and 
number  of  revolutions.  The  steam  consumption  might  be  deter- 
mined by  interpolation.  If  we  plot  the  derived  points  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  number  of  revolutions,  we  would  get  a  tangent  to  the 
so-called  power-parabola,  from  which  the  parabola  itself  may  be 
constructed. 

Experiments  16  and  17  refer  to  an  artificially  lowered  vacuum 
which  was  decreased  87%  and  81%.  Because  of  lack  of  time,  the 
steam  consumption  was  also  determined  by  interpolation,  according 
to  Zeuner's  formula. 

Experiments  18  to  20  were  conducted  with  superheated  steam. 
From  experiment  18,  an  interval  of  20  minutes  was  taken  as 
experiment  18^,  during  which  the  highest  mean  temperature  of 
258.5°  C.  (497.3°  F.)  existed.  Experiment  18  is  a  mean  of  observa- 
tions taken  over  an  interval  of  70  minutes. 

Experiment  20  was  conducted  with  superheated  steam  but  poor 
vacuum,  and  the  steam  consumption  must  again  be  calculated  by 
interpolation.  The  values  that  were  not  directly  observ^ed  are  put 
in  parentheses  in  the  table. 

The  following  may  be  pointed  out  as  the  most  important  results 
of  these  experiments  : 

If  the  turbine  at  constant  boiler  pressure  and  constant  number 
of  revolutions  is  loaded  more  and  more,  the  useful  power  at  the 
brushes  of  the  dynamo  increases  in  almost  direct  ratio  with  the 
absolute  pressure  of  admission  measured  at  the  first  guide  wheel. 
It  reaches  the  0  value  (if  we  neglect  the  consumption  of  work  for 
producing  the  heat  of  the  field  current,  about  0.5  kw.)  with  ad- 
mission pressure  at  running  light  (with  excitation)  i.e.,  at  1.22  kg. 
per  sq.  cm.  (17.34  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  absolute. 

The  quantity  of  steam  flowing  through  the  turbine  per  unit  time 
increases  with  the  absolute  admission  pressures,  only  approximately 
directly.  Rather,  the  value  of  the  ratios  of  the  volume  of  steam 
per  hour  to  the  admission  pressure  may  be  taken  as  linear,  for  it 
decreases  in  the  ratio  of  about  106%  running  light  (without  excita- 
tion) to  100%  at  full  load.  In  experiment  No.  1  the  pressure  of 
admission  to  the  first  guide  wheel  was  not  taken  into  consideration, 
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as  it  may  have  been  too  large.  If  the  ratio  of  the  steam  weight 
per  hour  to  the  pressure  existing  after  the  first  guide  wheel  is 
taken,  the  derived  values  agree  satisfactorily  with  each  other.  If 
the  steam  is  superheated,  at  equal  pressure  of  admission  and 
vacuum,  a  less  steam  weight  flows  through  than  if  it  were 
saturated. 

The  consumption  of  steam  running  light,  with  dynamo  con- 
nected but  without  excitation,  was  only  7.84%  of  the  consumption 
of  saturated  steam  for  full  load.  Including  excitation,  the  con- 
sumption was  only  about  12.5%. 

If  the  vacuum  decreases  about  0.01  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (0.142  lb. 
per  sq.  in.),  in  round  numbers  1%,  the  consumption  of  saturated 
steam  increases  about  1.8%  of  its  value,  beginning  at  0.06  kg.  per 
sq.  cm.  (0.853  lb.  per  sq.  in.).  With  superheated  steam  this 
increase  is  less,  and  is  about  1.5%. 

The  steam  volume  per  hour  hardly  changes  more  than  1%  in 
going  from  3  229  r.  p.  m.  to  1  800  r.  p.  m.,  provided  the  admission 
pressure  remains  constant.  It  is  therefore,  practically  speaking, 
constant. 

The  speed  of  3  000  r.  p.  m.  at  normal  admission  pressure  (10.0 
kg.  per  sq.  cm.,  142.23  lb.  per  sq.  in.  absolute)  lies  somewhat  be 
low  the  most  favorable  value.  An  increase  of  the  r.  p.  m.  from 
3  048  to  3  229,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  increases  the 
power  from  396.6  kw.  to  403.9  kw.  ;  that  is,  a  gain  of  7.3  kw., 
or  about  1.9%. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  from  experiment  No.  \%a  with 
8.539  kg.  steam  consumption  per  effective  kw.  hour  (18.825  lb. 
per  kw.  hour)  at  258.5°  C.  (497.3°  F.)  steam  temperature;  that  is, 
67.7°  C.  (121.8°  F.)  superheat.  Comparing  this  with  the  consump- 
tion, using  '*dry"  saturated  steam,  and  equal  initial  pressure,  gives 
the  superheat  gain  as  1  %  in  steam  consumption  for  each  6°  C.  (9°  F.) 
difference  between  the  true  and  saturation  temperatures  of  the 
steam. 

All  experiments  took  place  without  interference.  The  vibra- 
tions of  the  turbine  shaft  were  minimum,  practically  nil.  The 
bearings  were  fed  with  oil  at  30°  to  35°  C.  (80°  to  95°  F.)  tem- 
perature, and  the  oil  flowed  away  at  40°  to  50°  C.  (104°  to 
122°  F.). 

The  consumption  of  power  for  the  circulating  pumps  and  the 
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air  pump  at  0.06  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (0.853  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  back  pres- 
sure was  tistimated  by  the  builder  of  the  turbine  from  self-made 
measurements,  at  3-;^  of  the  normal  power. 


60.   THE   CURTIS  TURBINE. 

The  original  patent  of  Curtis  consisted  of  various  construction 
forms  of  a  4  to  ti  stage-impulse  turbine,  which  practically  consisted 
of  as  many  successive  Laval  turbines.     Since  then  the  construc- 


Fig.  161. 

tion  of  this  system  has  been  taken  up  by  the  General  Electric  Co, 
(Schenectady,  N.  Y.)  and  further  developed  by  them.*  Fig.  161 
shows  a  development  of  the  nozzle  and  blade  profiles.  The  steam 
leaving  axially  the  nozzle  A\,  strikes  next  the  first  rotating  wheel 
B, ;  at  exit  from  the  latter  it  possesses  still  such  a  considerable 
velocity  that  it  is  worth  while  sending  it  through  a  second  guide 
wheel  system  A^  to  a  second  rotating  wheel  B^,  and  to  again  re- 
peat this  process  with  guide  wheel  ^,and  rotating  wheels, .  The 
rotating  blades  Bi  B.^  B^  can  be  fastened  to  the  rim  of  a  single  disc 
wheel.     In  order  that  the  wheel  may  not  be  subject  to  an  excess 


■  According  la  an  anicle  in  the  Electrical  World  and  Engineei.  11  April  and  2 
May.  11)03,  as  well  as  reports  from  the  builders. 
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pressure  there  must  exist  equilibrium  of  pressure  on  both  its  sides. 
The  steam  must  therefore  expand  to  this  pressure  in  the  nozzle. 
The  flow  through  the  blade  channels  occurs  then  with  constant 
pressure,  the  steam  exerting  only  its  kinetic  energy.  The  velocity 
decreases  greatly,  first  because  work  is  being  delivered,  and  again 
because  of  friction ;  the  blade  channel  cross-section  must  increase 
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Fig.  162. 


in  inverse  ratio.  By  drawing  a  velocity  diagram  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  increase  is  quite  considerable,  and  cannot  be  brought 
about  in  any  other  way  than  by  widening  the  blade  channels. 
Even  then  we  are  forced  to  work  with  comparatively  large  angles, 
or  the  widening  would  be  too  great,  and  there  may  be  doubt 
as  to  the  steam  remaining   in    contact  with   the   diverging   side 

walls. 

The  turbine  consists  of  two  or  more  equal  groups  mounted 
successively.  A  GOO  kw.  machine  works  at  1  500  r.  p.  m.  and 
about  130  meters  (426.5  feet)  peripheral  velocity.  The  nozzles 
are  arranged  closely  in  groups  so  that,  according  to  reports,  the 
steam  flows  to  the  wheels  in  one  wide  strip.  The  regulation  is 
accomplished  by  closing  individual  nozzles,  but  only  for  entrance 
into  the  first  wheel ;  the  flow  to  the  other  groups  remains  un- 
changed. 

Fig.  162  represents  the  steam  consumption  for  saturated  and 
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slightly  superheated  steam  per  kw.  hour,  taken  from  the  reports 
of  the  builders  of  the  600  kw.  machine.  The  dotted  curve  shows 
the  results  the  builders  expect  with  higher  pressures  and  greater 
degree  of  superheat.  It  was  mentioned  that  the  curve  for  slight 
superheat  was  not  found  for  the  600  kw.  machine,  but  was  cal- 
culated from  results  derived  from  smaller  units.  A  consumption 
of  about  8.6  kilograms  (18.96  pounds)  saturated  steam  per  kw, 
hour  would  be  a  performance  that  would  place  this  turbine  in  the 
same  class  as  other  systems. 

The  British  Thomson-Houston  Co,  in  Rugby  give  the  following 
results  for  their  make  of  Curtis  turbine,  rated  at  500  kw.  At 
maximum  power : 

Steam  pressure  at 

Turbine     .     .     .     10.55  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (150.05  lb.  per  sq.  in.) 
Superheat     .     .     .     64°  C.  (115.2°  F.) 
Vacuum  pressure, 

absolute    .     .     .     0.0516  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (0.734  lb.  per  sq.  in.) 
Revolutions  per 

minute      ...     1  800 
Power      ....     660  kw. 
Steam  consumption 

per  kw.  hour      •     8.35  kg.  (18.41  lb.) 

It  was  not  stated  whether  the  work  of  running  the  condenser 
was  included  in  the  above.  At  470  kw.  load  the  air  pump  needed 
only  1.8  kw.  and  the  circulating  pump  7.1  kw. ;  in  all,  only 
1.9%  of  the  consumption  of  power. 

The  reports  of  the  increase  of  steam  consumption  with  decrease 
of  vacuum  are  of  especial  importance.  Between  about  0.026  and 
0.10  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (0.36  to  1.42  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  absolute  con- 
denser pressure,  this  increase  was  2.3%  of  the  initial  value  for  each 
0.01  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (0.142  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  decrease  of  vacuum;, 
between  about  0.1  and  0.35  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (1.42  to  4.98  lb.  per 
sq.  in.),  about  1.5%  for  each  0.01  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (0.142  lb.  per 
sq.  in.) 

The  decrease  of  steam  consumption  with  increase  of  superheat  is 
very  nearly  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  actual  tem-^ 
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perature  and  that  of  saturation,  and  is  almost  exactly  1  <%  for  each 
5"  C.  (9°  F.)  superheat. 

A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  steam  consumption  will  be 
possible  only  when  we  know  more  about  the  value  of  the  blade 
friction.  If  the  same 
losses  are  assumed 
as  occur  in  the  Laval 
blade,  then  the  given 
steam  consumption 
cannot  be  reached, 
in  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  Curtis  works 
with  higher  flow  ve- 
locities, and  hence 
also  greater  friction, 
than  if  the  decrease 
of  pressure  were  di- 
vided into  as  many 
stages  as  there  are 
rotating  wheels.  On 
the  other  hand,  the 
wheel  friction  is  de- 
creased by  combining 
2  or  3  rotating  wheels 
into  one  single  disc, 
which  rotates  in  steam 
of  lower  density  than 
would  be  the  case  if 

thewheelweredivided  „.      j„„ 

•    ^  ^  Fig-  163. 

into  pressure  stages 

as    abo\'e   suggested. 

The  work  of  running  light  is  further  decreased  by  having  a  ver- 
tical construction  with  the  dynamo  placed  above,  as  is  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  so  that  the  bearing  friction, 
which  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  bearing  surfaces, 
does  not  need  to  be  considered. 

The  illustrations  show  the  construction;  Figs.  163  and  164  are 
outside  views  of  a  5  000  kw.  turbine  giving  a  few  principal  dimen- 
sions, from  which  the  very  small  space  required  by  the  machine 
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Fig.  164.  Fig.  165. 
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may  be  seen.  The  weight  of  this  turbine  with  generator  is  said  to 
be  about  I  of  the  weight  of  a  steam  engine  and  generator  of  ap- 
proximately equal  capacity,  in  the  power  house  of  the  Manhattan 
Railway  Co.  of  N.  Y.  City. 
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The  weights  and  the  speeds  of  some  units  are  given  as  follows: — 
Power       .     kw.        15       500     1 500       1  500  5  000 

Revolutions 

per  minute,    .  S  000     1  800     1  800         800  500 

Wt.  with     )Kg.      830  16  400  43  000     55  000     55  000-175  000 

dynamo  Jib.      1830    36160    94800    121250     121250^385  800 

The  weight,  referred  to  unit  power,  is  exceedingly  small.     The 

vertical  section,  plan  view,  and  outside  view,  shown  in  Figs.  165 


Fig.  167. 
and  166  are  of  a  small  unit  {about  500  kw.),  which  is  constructed 
in  two  main  stages,  each  with  three  velocity  stages.  The  wheels, 
according  to  the  drawing,  may  be  conceived  as  discs  of  uniform 
thickness  which  are  attached  to  the  hub  by  axial  bolts.  The  illus- 
tration shows  clearly  with  what  freedom  the  steam  plays  around 
the  intermediate  guide  wheels,  as  any  especial  steam  tightness 
would  be  useless.  The  construction  of  the  blades  was  explained 
on  page  148,  Fig.  167  represents  a  rotating  wheel  with  three 
blade-systems.     The  governor  balls  for  the  high  pressure  nozzles 
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are  loaded  with  opposing  pistons,  and  are  moved  by  a  solenoid  that 
regulates  the  admission  of  steam  to  the  operating  piston.  The 
governor  is  placed  in  a  casing  above  the  generator.  Another  and 
simpler  safety  governor 
closes  a  valve  placed 
in  the  steam  pipe  when 
the  normal  velocity  is 
exceeded.  The  coupling 
between  turbine  and  dy- 
namo shafts,  consisting  of 
a  cone  fit  and  a  cross-key, 
is  peculiar  to  thip  machine. 
This  construction  is  not 
used  on  account  of  any  lack 
of  strength  in  the  particu- 
larly strong  shaft,  but  aids 
considerably  in  saving  ver- 
tical space.  The  total 
weight  of  the  rotating  parts 
is  carried  by  a  step  bearing 
with  cast-iron  friction 
plates,  with  abundant 
pressure  lubrication.  This 
construction  is  used  a 
great  deal  in  water  tur- 
bines, but  is  required  to 
satisfy  even  greater  de- 
mands for  steam  turbines, 
on  account  of  their  higher 
velocities.  Fig.  105  shows 
a  foot-plate  made  of  several 
parts,  probably  with  the  in- 
tention of  decreasing  the 
friction  velocities  by  hav- 
ing several  plates  turn  one  pig.  168, 
upon  the  other,  which  is  per- 
haps possible,  provided  oil  is  freely  supplied.  Curtis  also  uses,  as 
Fig.  168  shows,  foot-bearing  constructions  with  the  usual  simple 
bearing  plate.     In  both  cases  the  oil  under  pressure  also  lubricates 
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the  adjoining  journal  bearings  which  in  Fig.  165  is  shown  provided 
with  an  outer  water  cooling  device. 

Of  late  the  multiple-disc  wheels  are  being  supplanted  by  single 
discs  with  decided  increase  of  thickness  towards  the  hub,  by  which 
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Fig.  169. 


with  equal  weights,  according  to  the  formulae  of  stability  in  Article 
39,  a  decided  decrease  of  stress  is  obtained.  The  blade  rings  are 
separately  attached,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  169  (taken  from  Engi- 
neering), The  important  question  as  to  how  much  the  discs  deflect  ^ 
due  to  their  own  weight,  and  how  much  they  again  straighten  out 
during  rotation,  due  to  centrifugal  force,  will  be  investigated  in 
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Chapter  V.  The  considerably  complicated  construction  of  the  cas- 
ing only  partly  shown  in  Fig.  169  can  be  more  fully  seen  in  Fig. 
170.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  chamber  is  built  up  of  rings,  which 
are  in  turn  constructed  of  segments. 

According  to  a  lecture  by  Emmel,  there  is,  for  vertical  turbines. 


Fig.  170. 

a  cast-iron  protection-plate,  on  which  the  rotating  parts  may  sink 
and  be  brought  to  rest  by  friction  in  case  the  step  bearing  is  worn 
down  too  far.  For  oiling  other  parts  of  the  step  bearing,  oil  cups 
are  provided.  Recently,  large  condensing  turbines  have  been 
constructed,  having  four  pressure  stages  for  every  two  velocity 
stages. 

According  to  pamphlet  notices,  the  Allgemeine  Elektrizitats- 
gesellschaft  of  Berlin  have  obtained  the  right  of  manufacturing  the 
Curtis  turbine  for  Europe. 
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6L  THE  RATEAU  TURBIHE. 


The  Rateau  turbine  is  purely  an  impulse  turbine,  using  wheels 
of  thin  plates  pressed  into  a  slightly  conical  form.  These  are 
mounted  on  a  common  shaft  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
division  walls.  The  first  wheels  have  partial  peripheral  admission, 
so  that  the  peripheral  velocity  may  be  high  from  the  very  b^in- 
ning,  without  using  too  short  blades.     The  guide  blades  are  set 


Fig.  174. 

into  division  walls,  the  rotating  blades  are  bent  from  one  piece  of 
brdnze  or  steel  plate,  and  riveted  to  the  double  turned  rim  of  the 
wheel-disc.  The  shaft  bearings  were  originally  built  as  part  of  the 
cover  of  the  turbine,  but  lately  are  made  independent.  At  the  low 
pressure  end,  the  shaft  is  made  steam-tight,  by  a  simple  stuffing  box, 
into  which  enough  water  is  allowed  to  flow  to  secure  complete 
steam  tightness.     As  the  same  pressure  exists  on  both  sides  of 
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each  rotating  wheel,  the  axial  thrust  has  only  the  small  value  due 
to  the  pressure  on  the  area  of  the  end  of  the  front  journal.  Figs. 
171  and  172  show  sections  through  the  machine  in  which  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  wheel  discs  are  riveted  to  their  hubs.  Fig.  173 
gives  an  outside  view  of  the  turbine  with  generator  and  oil  arrange- 


Fig.  17S. 

ment.  The  mass-balancing  of  the  individual  wheels  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  scale  shown  in  Fig.  174,  by  balancing  the  discs  in 
two  positions  90°  apart.  The  construction  of  the  wheels  and  division 
■walls  can  easily  be  seen  in  Figs.  175,  176,  and  llGa.  The  con- 
struction according  to  the  latter  figure,  with  division  walls  made  in 
sections  is  preferred,  because  after  taking  away  the  casing  cover, 
all  inner  parts  can  be  freely  gotten  at. 

The  turbine  as  constructed  by  Sautter,  HarU  &  Cie.  of  Paris, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  177,  a  500  kw.  machine.  The  shaft,  both  at 
the  high  pressure  end  and  elsewhere  is  made  steam  tight  by  the 
stuffing  box  described  on  page  203  ;  Figs.  178  and  178(7  show  the 
governing  device  used  with  the  so-called  Denis  compensator.  K 
is  a  pendulum  spring  governor  with  a  central  spring  A",  and  an 
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Fifrs.  176  and  ITOrt. 
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auxiliary  spring  N,  used  to  regulate  the  revolutions.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  regulating  arm  L  and  the  throttle  valve  E  would 
be  direct  if  5i7Fwere  neglected.  5  (see  Fig.  178*  to  a  larger 
scale)  has  a  constant  rotation,  which  revolves  the  bevel  gears  Fand 
X  in  opposite  directions.  The  projecting  key  U  on  the  spindle  P 
is  capable,  for  instance,  of  engaging  with  the  slot  on  F,  when 
spindle  P  is  lifted,  thereby  causing  it  to  rotate,  so  that  the  spindle 
screws  into  the  nuts  T  and  Q  which  are  threaded  left  and  right 
hand  respectively,  and  this  closes  the  throttle  valve  further  than  the 
governor  desired.  The  velocity  is  therefore  too  greatly  decreased, 
the  governor  returns  to  its  former  position,  and  the  machine  reaches 
(on  account  of  the  shortening  due  to  the  compensating  gear)  a  new 
normal  condition  at  the  same  number  of  revolutions  as  existed  pre- 
viously. The  governor  must  be  so  built  as  to  be  extremely  sensi- 
tive.    The  regulation  for  constant  normal  velocity  is  excellent. 

The  Orlikon  Machine  Works  notified  the  author  that  they  con- 
ducted in  their  experimental  laboratory  a  steam  consumption  test 
of  a  Rateau  turbine  of  1  000  kw.,  shown  in  Fig.  173.  Table  1, 
page  261,  gives  the  resulting  data. 

The  mean  number  of  revolutions  was  1,500.  The  theoretical 
consumption  is  referred  to  the  condition  of  the  steam  at  entrance 
to  the  first  rotating  wheel  of  the  turbine.  The  slow  increase  of 
eflficiency  is  noteworthy,  and  the  reason  is  no  doubt  because  at 
small  powers  the  turbine  is  filled  with  steam  at  less  pressure,  and 
the  work  of  fan  resistance  of  the  wheels  decreases.  At  a  better 
vacuum  the  Orlikon  Works  hope  to  reach  a  steam  consumption  of 
8.4  kilograms  (18.62  pounds)  per  kw.  hour. 

Sautter,  HarU  &  Cie.  of  Paris  have  lately  installed  a  low  pressure 
turbine  which  was  tested  by  the  experts  Sauvage  and  Picon  of  Paris, 
according  to  whose  reports  (received  19th  April,  1902)  they  worked 
in  connection  with  the  interesting  and  highly  promising  Rateau 
heat-accumulator.  This  accumulator  is  a  sufficiently  large  iron 
casting  which  condenses  the  steam  intermittently  delivered  from 
the  preceding  machines,  and  during  the  pauses  the  accumulated 
heat  again  evaporates  the  steam  so  that  the  turbine  is  kept  con- 
stantly running.  The  turbine  consists  of  seven  wheels,  each  800 
millimeters  (34.65  inches)  in  diameter.  The  experimental  results 
and  the  calculated  thermodynamic  efficiency  referred  to  the  electric 
power  are  given  collectively  in  the  following  table: 
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In  Feb.,  1908,  the  author,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Uyss- 
/ing- Aiid  Professor  Famji  who  looked  after  the  electrical  measure- 
ments, were  invited  by  Messrs.  Sautter,  Harli  &  Cie.  of  Paris,  to 


Fig.  17: 
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test  a  600  h.  p.  Rateau  turbine.     The  results  are  given  in  Table  3, 
pages  266  and  267. 

The  measurement  of  the  steam  consumption  was  made  by  col- 


Fig.  178*. 
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lecting  the  condensed  steam  from  a  surface  condenser  in  two  equal 
vessels  alternately  used.  The  boilers  were  located  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  in  order  to  dry  the  steam,  high  pressures  were  used  and 
the  steam  throttled  at  the  turbine.  The  table  shows  that  it  was 
possible  to  even  superheat  the  steam  a  few  degrees.  The  power 
necessary  to  drive  the  air  pump  is  not  deducted  from  the  total 
power  at  the  brushes,  but  should  not  exceed   several   per  cent.. 


fiateau  Turbine  of  600  H.P. 


138  261  402 

EtectrfccU  Power  in  H.P.at  th9  Brushes 

Fig.  179. 


$41  electric  H.P. 


judging  from  other  data.  Two  direct  coupled  direct  current  dyna- 
mos were  driven  by  the  turbine,  which  was  kept  at  an  exceedingly 
constant  load  by  having  the  dynamo  work  on  the  metallic  resist- 
ances with  which  the  laboratory  was  abundantly  supplied.  The 
readings  of  the  condensed  steam  volumes  were  taken  every  6  to  10 
minutes,  thus  determining  in  the  least  time  the  normal  running 
condition,  and  minimizing  greatly  the  actual  time  of  the  experiment. 
Only  at  normal  load  (No.  VIII.)  did  the  experiment  extend  over 
three  hours.  During  experiment  No.  X.  the  overload  valve  was 
partly  open. 
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Of  especial  interest  is  experiment  No.  VII.  conducted  at  one-half 
the  number  of  revolutions,  which  gave,  in  comparison  with  No.  V., 
the  steam  flowing  through  per  hour  at  equal  admission  pressures, 
and  which  was  here  also  independent  of  the  number  of  revolutions. 

The  consumption  of  only  9.9  kilograms  (21.83  pounds)  per 
kw.  hour,  with  only  0.13  kilogram  per  square  centimeter  (1.85 
pounds  per  square  inch)  vacuum,  and  10.3  kilograms  per  square 
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Fig.  180. 

centimeters'  (146.5  pounds    per  square  inch)   absolute   admission 
pressure,  must  be  considered  very  favorable. 

The  firm  since  then  have  built  a  third  turbine  of  almost  equal 
size,  in  which  besides  other  improvements,  a  decrease  of  the  guide- 
wheel  cross-sections  made  possible  an  increase  of  admission  pres- 
sure at  equal  power.  The  experiments  conducted  by  the  builders 
with  this  turbine  gave  the  results  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  179. 
The  full  curves  refer  to  saturated  steam,  and  the  dotted  curves  to 
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Steam  of  about  10°  C.  (18°  F.)  superheat.  The  improvement  is 
considerable,  and  besides  increasing  the  admission  pressure,  allows 
a  speed  of  2400  r.p.  m.  Fig.  180  represents  the  steam  weight 
per  hour  and  the  power  in  kw.  as  function  of  the  absolute  en- 
trance pressure;  the  small  circles  refer  to  my  own  experiments 
with  this  new  turbine,  the  crosses  to  those  of  Sautter,  HarU  & 
Cie,  The  steam  volume  as  well  as  the  power  increases  almost 
exactly  linearly  with  the  pressure.  If  from  Fig.  179  we  estimate 
the  consumption  of  saturated  steam  as  9.3  kilograms  (20.5  pounds) 
per  kw.  hour  at  11.1  kilograms  per  square  centimeter  (167.88 
pounds  per  square  inch)  absolute  pressure  at  the  first  guide  wheel, 
and  0.128  kilogram  per  square  centimeter  (1.82  pounds  per  square 
inch)  vacuum,  we  obtain  as  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  67.8%. 
This  figure  will  decrease  at  increase  of  vacuum,  because  the  losses 
of  exhaust  increase ;  still,  these  results  remain  unusually  good. 
The  efficiency  determined  by  the  author  for  the  former  turbine 
might  represent  the  highest  value  that  could  be  reached  with  such 
slight  superheat  for  motors  of  that  size. 

62.    THE  PARSONS  TURBINE. 

The  construction  of  this  oldest  practically  tried  turbine  is 
shown  diagrammatically  in  longitudinal  cross-section  in  Fig.  181. 
The  steam  enters  through  the  opening  shown  by  the  dotted  circle 
and  flows  towards  the  right,  through  the  successive  guide  and  rotat- 
ing wheels.  The  drums  are  constructed  in  steps,  with  abrupt  in- 
creases of  peripheral  velocity.  The  blade  lengths  also  increase  in 
smaller  and  in  larger  stages. 

At  the  left  are  found  the  pistons*  for  balancing  pressure,  made 

*  The  axial  pressure   exerted  l^x>n  a  certain  rotating  wheel  is  expressed  by  the 
formula : 

in  which /^  is  the  pressure  in  the  clearance  space  in  front  of  the  rotating  wheel ;  /^ 
the  pressure  back  of  the  rotating  wheel ;  F  the  area  of  the  ring  between  the  outer 
and  the  inner  blade  radii ;  M  the  steam  mass  per  second ;  ^oi  and  c^  the  axial  compo- 
nents of  the  absolute  velocities  at  entrance  to,  and  exit  from,  the  rotating  wheel.  To 
the  sum  of  the  forces  P  are  added  the  pressures  which  the  steam  exerts  upon  the 
ring  areas  between  two  drums,  and  finally  the  end  pressure  on  the  last  wheel.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  balancing  of  pressures  by  the  labyrinth  pistons,  when  the 
balancing  exists  for  a  certain  initial  pressure,  holds  good  even  with  a  change  of  load. 
As  will  be  later  proved,  the  pressure  at  any  one  place  varies  nearly  proportionately  to 
the  initial  pressure ;  the  pressures  on  the  wheels,  the  drums,  and  on  the  balandng  is 
also  assisted  by  the  increase  of  vacuum  corresponding  to  a  drop  in  the  load. 
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steam  tight  by  the  "labyrinth  "  system  previously  described,  one 
for  each  drum.  The  space  in  front  of  each  piston  is  connected 
with  the  steam  inlet  to  the  corresponding  drum,  for  the  twofold 
reason  of  causing  equal  pressures  in  both  spaces,  and  also  to  at  least 
partly  utilize  the  steam  leaking  through  the  labyrinth  packing. 
Imagine  the  overload  valve  at  A,  and  as  is  shown  in  the  figure,  when 
an  overload  occurs  this  may  be  opened  by  hand  or  by  a  governor, 
thus  admitting  live  steam  to  the  succeeding  drum  (see  page  211). 
By  so  doing,  a  counter-current  is  exerted  against  the  hrst  drum, 


Fig.  181. 

and  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  drops;  but  this  disadvantage  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  advantage  that  the  turbine  at  normal  load 
will  work  with  full  boiler  pressure  at  the  first  rotating  wheel,  be- 
cause otherwise  a  strong  throttling  would  be  necessary.  The 
extending  shaft  is  made  steam  tight  by  successive  labyrinth  grooves, 
which  are  connected  to  the  vacuum  side  of  the  regulating  gear  in 
order  to  prevent  the  drawing  in  of  air. 

Fig.  182  shows  the  rotating  drums  and  the  balancing.pistonsof 
a  8  000  h.  p.  turbine  built  by  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Co.,  of 
Pittsburg."  The  total  weight  is  about  12600  kg.  (28  000  lb),  the 
distance  between  bearings  8.75  m.  (13.75  feet)  the  largest  diame- 

•  According  to  an  address  by  Fr.  HedgkinsBn  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eng. 
Soc.  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Nov.,  1900. 
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ter  1.83  m.  (6  ft,).  Figs.  183  and  184  show  an  outside  vi«w  of 
this  exceedingly  well  constructed  machine,  which  is  installed  at  the 
Electric  Works  in  Hartford,  Conn,  The  conspicuous  piping  would 
of  course  have  been  placed  underground  with  us.  European  con- 
structors divide  the  turbine  of  large  capacity  into  two  parts,  as  in 
Fig.  185,  a  Brown,  Bovcri  &■  Co.  5  000  h.  p.  turbine  for  Frankfort.* 
This  arrangement,  of  course,  has  the  disadvantage  of  too  great 
shaft  length,  which  caused  Parsons,  for  instance,  to  construct  be- 
tween the  high  and  low  pressure  groups  of  the  turbine  at  Elberfeld 
a  movable  coupling,  so  that  the  labyrinth  pistons  of  each  group  can 
be  adjusted  by  means  of  bolts  to  the  small  clearance  required.     In 


Fig.  182. 

using  superheated  steam,  this  precaution  is  doubly  necessary  be- 
cause, due  to  the  great  expansion  of  the  shaft,  the  rings  of  the 
packing  pistons  either  press  against  one  another  or  cause  an  open 
joint.  It  was  not  stated  whether  this  expansion  is  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  movable  stuffing  box.  According  to  latest  reports, 
10  000  h.  p.  turbines  of  the  Hartford  type  are  built  with  only  two 
bearings. 

The  bearings  of  small  turbines  only  consist  of  multiple  boxes, 
as  originally  used  by  Parsons.  For  large  machines,  water-cooled 
bearings  are  used,  with  ball-boxes,  and  all  bearings  are  fed  with  oil 

■  Schweii  Bauzeitung,  19(12.      Vol.  I.,  p.  -240,  etc 
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under  pressure  from  special  pumps.     The  oil  is  led  through  tube 
arrangements,  cooled  by  water,  and  again  used. 

The  Osterreichische  Dampfturbinen-Gescllschaft,  of  Briitm,  uses 
the  regulating  devices  shown  in  Figs.  18t)  and  18tii7.  A  is  the  stop 
valve  (for  high  superheat)  provided  with  a  nickel  seat.  .5  is  a 
double-seated  regulating  valve,  which  according  to  Parsons'  process 
is  kept  in  periodic  up-and-down  vibration  by  means  of  a  piston  C 
in  a  steam  cylinder.  The  piston  is  loaded  by  the  spring  B,  and 
receives  live  steam  beneath,  through  the  valve  E.  The  regulating 
device  moves  the  small  piston  valve  F,  that  alternately  closes  and 
opens  the  lower  cylinder  space  to  an  exhaust  pipe,  by  which  the 


Fig.  185. 

main  piston  is  moved  upwards  or  is  allowed  to  fall.  The  piston 
valve  also  moves  the  regulator  by  an  eccentric  hub  G,  which  is 
shown  enlarged  in  Fig.  186i.  Casing  H  contains  the  spring  for 
fixing  the  number  of  revolutions.  The  stop-valve  is  arranged  as  a 
safety-valve  in  case  the  velocity  is  too  high.  The  auxiliary  regula- 
tor A  in  Fig.  186(7  in  opening  carries  with  it  the  loose  worm  B  on 
the  regulating  shaft,  and  by  means  of  the  spindle  -?  turns  .the  collar 
K,  Fig,  186,  which  allows  the  weighted  lever  L  to  drop  and  close 
the  valve.  The  illustration  also  shows  the  bearing  for  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  shaft,  with  its  ball  and  socket  boxes,  and  the  ad- 
justable thrust  bearing  at  M.  N  is  the  piping  for  jiressure 
oiling.  The  steam  piston  is  provided  with  a  lever  arm  P  for  hand 
regulation. 

The  time  required  for  opening  this  valve  becomes  less  as 
the  load  diminishes ;  the  steam  pressure  in  back  of  the  throttle 
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valve   varies,  therefore,  periodically  ;  and   so  that  its  mean  value 

decreases  with  the  load. 

Fig.  187  re(>resent5 
the  governor  used  by 
Brown,  Bovcri  &  Cie. 
Eccentric  x  serves  for  pro- 
ducing the  principal  oscil- 
lating motion  of  the  govern- 
ing valve  g.  The  governor 
displaces  the  central  posi- 
tion of  the  oscillations  and 
thereby  varies  the  time 
required  for  the  intermit- 
tent steam  admissions. 

In  Figs.  188*  and 
188a*  are  shown  the  throt- 


I 

Fig,  186. 

tJing  curves  at  half  and  at   full    load,   from  a  design   of  Brown, 
Boveri  tf  Cie.     The  number  of  steam   admissions  are,  recently, 

"  Schweii.  Bauzeituiig.  1902,  Vol.  1.,  p.  238. 
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150-260 ;  the  unsteadiness  of  the  rotary  motion  which  is  brought 
about  artificially  by  the  pressure  oscillations,  cannot  be  very  high 
on  account  of  the  large  rotating  masses  of  the  Parsons  turbine. 


-{ 


.-iir 


A 


0 


:::>^ 


Dimensions  given  are  in  mm. 

Fig.  186a. 

Favorable  reports  have  generally  been  made  concerning  the 
wear  of  the  blades.  The  steam  velocity  seldom  reaches  the  value 
of  350  m.  to  450  m.  (1148.3  ft.  to  1476.4  ft.),  and  then  only  in 
the  low  pressure  wheels,  hence  is  about  half  as  great  as  in  the 
Laval  turbine ;  the  kinetic  energies  per  unit  mass  are  in  the  ratio  i, 
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and  this  seems  to  be  the  reason  for  the  small  wear.  In  this  tur- 
bine, as  in  the  others,  the  introduction  of  superheated  steam,  by 
doing  away  with  the  water,  should  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 

the  steam  tightness.  . ,j^ 

A  large  number  of  re-    ■       '    '■* 'oo tl    i 

suits  are  on  hand  of  ex- 
periments concerning  the 
steam  consumption  of  the 
Parsons  turbine.  Above 
all  are  to  be  mentioned 
the  excellent  investigations 
of  LindUy,  Schroier  and 
Weber  with  the  turbines  at 
Elberfeld.*  Table  4  con- 
tains further  results  made 
public  by  Stoney,^  before 
the  International  Engi- 
neering Congress  at  Glas- 
gow, 1901. 

In  the  column  for  steam 
consumption  per  kw. 
hour,  there  has  been  en- 
tered the  total  consump- 
tion in  one  hour  (in  paren- 
theses). As  the  data  is 
not  given  concerning  the 
efficiency  of  the  dynamo, 
the  actual  power  is  com- 
pared to  the  power  of  the 
perfect  turbine  dynamo, 
in  which  the  total  available 
heat  Xi  —  Xj',  is  changed  without  loss  into  electric  energy.  The 
theoretical  consumption  per  kw.  hour  is  therefore, 
in  French  units, 


/>,   : 


637 


0.736  (Xj  -  X,')       AU 


•  Zeitscbr.  d.  Ver.  dentach.  Ing.,  1900,  p.  820,  etc. 

t  Chief  Engineer  with  C.  A.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Newcaitle-on-Tym. 
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TABLB  4. 

SBSULTS  OF  STORKT'S  BZPBBIMKirrS  WITH  PASSOVS  TTTSBHTSS. 


Location 

of  thb  turbinb 

AND  Kind 

OF  Elbctkic 

CURRBNT. 

Prkssurb 
(Gaucb). 

condbnsbr 
Prbssurs 

(Abbolutb). 

Supbr- 
hbat. 

PoWBR 
KW. 

is 

4990 
4680 
4670 
4900 
4780 

5044 
4880 

4800 
4600 
4450 

3500 
8520 

3640 
8685 
8500 
8200 

8045 
8010 
8000 
8010 

2400 
2400 
2600 
3000 
8000 
8000 
8000 
3000 

2500 
2500 
2600 
2600 
2500 
2500 
2500 

1487 
1461 
1470 
1478 
1485 
1488 

Actual  Stbam 

Consumption   pbr 

KW.  Hour,  />«. 

Theombtical 

Stbam 
Consumption 

PBK  KW. 

Hour,  D^ 

C5   ^ 
II 

3^^ 

C.O 

F.^ 

Kg. 

L». 

Kg. 

LA. 

1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

Newcastle. 

5.62 
6.41 
5.20 
6.48 
5.55 

8.86 
9.28 

8.93 
8.98 
8.93 

9.07 
9.42 

79-94 
76.95 

73-96 

77-94 

7894 

0.0414 

0.0845 

0.0811 

0.188 

1.086 

0.59 
0.49 
0.44 

1.96 

14.7 
0.98 
0.74 
I.4S 

0.93 
0.79 
1.08 

1. 1  2 

0.59 
1. 18 
1. 18 
1.08 

1. 18 
0.79 
1.52 
0.98 

1.59 

I-I3 

0.93 
1.62 

1.66 

2.94 

2.94 

2.94 

1.42 
1.48 

^'33 
0.49 

3.M 
0.54 
0.90 

0.75 
0.77 
0.65 

0.71 
0.53 

24.7 

11.8 
5.16 
28.8 
19.7 

18.06 
16.88 
20.68 
15.19 
8107 

28.79 
339-06 

45-59 

33.49 
68.50 

5.19 
6.11 
6.09 
6.41 
12.79 

11.44 
11.26 
11.22 

»4-i3 
28.20 

0.897 
0.882 
0.246 
0.422 
0.412 

6 
7 

Blackpool 
(Alternating) 

126.02 
i3»-99 

0.0691 
0.0518 

52.7 

12.7 

(145.1) 

28.00 
(319-89) 

6.074 

•      •      • 

6.40 
6.04 

... 

1 1. 19 

• 

1  r.91 
11. II 

■        ■ 

0.400 

80. 
85.6 

46.7 
38.8 
84.4 
15.6 

82.2 
38.8 

■      • 

540 
64.1 

84.1 
68.9 
61.9 
28.1 

58.0 

59-9 

■     • 

* 

8 

9 

10 

Blackpool 
(Alternating) 

127.02 
127.02 
127.02 

0.104 

0.0656 

0.0558 

108.5 
61.4 

V            •             • 

12.16 
18.56 
(186.1) 

26.81 

29.89 

(300.05) 

0.446 
0.872 

•      • 

11 
12 

West-Bromwich 
(Direct) 

129.01 
»33  98 

0.076 
0.079 

128 
122 

11.67 
10.80 

25.51 
23.81 

24.29 

25.31 
28.39 
36.00 

5.01 
4.96 

4.75 
6.40 
6.41 
5.40 

11.04 
10.94 

10.47 

ii#9i 

11.93 
II. 91 

"-33 
10.60 

12.17 

• 

12.06 
11-35 

•  • 

12.04 
12.10 

13-49 
13-56 
13-47 

II. 1 1 
11.42 
11.60 
11.20 

■      ■ 

•  • 

10.63 
10.34 
10.36 
10.01 
10.27 

•  • 

0.488 
0.459 

13 
14 
15 
16 

Winrick 
(Direct) 

7.03 
6.40 
6.54 
6.82 

9.07 
8.58 
8.87 
9.14 

99.99 

9»-03 
93.02 

97.00 

0.0414 
0.0829 
0.0829 
0.0760 

119 

121 

80 

42 

11.02 
11.48 
12.88 
16.33 

0.481 
0.470 
0.420 
0.881 

17 
18 
19 
20 

Blackpool 
(Direct) 

129.01 
122.04 
119.06 
130.00 

0.0829 
0.0553 
0.107 
0.0691 

0.112 

0.0794 

0.0656 

0.114 

0.117 

0.207 

0.207 

0.207 

0.100 

0.104 

0.0982 

0.0982 

0.0345 

0.221 

0.088 

0.063 
0.058 
0.064 
0.046 
0.050 
0.087 

226 
282 
204 

9.98 

9.93 

10.98 

(480.9) 

22.00 
21.89 
24.21 

(949.97) 

5.14 
4.81 
6.52 

•      •      ■ 

0.616 
0.484 
0.608 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

38.9 

•  • 

86.7 

•  • 

2.8 

10.2 
11.1| 
8.0 
29.1 
17.0 
18.5 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

70.0 

■      • 

66.1 

•  • 

•  • 

18.4 
20.0 
14.4 

52.4 
30.6 

24.3 

21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

Scarborough 
(Alternating) 

Cheltenham 
(Alternating) 

8.86 
9.00 
11.53 
9.14 
9.14 
9.35 
9.14 
9.49 

10.26 
10.55 
9.49 
9.85 
10.69 
11.25 
10.97 

9.11 
9.47 
9.76 
9.40 
9.14 
9.49 

126.02 
128.01 

'63.99 
130.00 

130.00 

132.85 

130.00 

134-98 

529 

268 

... 

658 

278 

558 

458 

276 

10.30 
11.98 
(670.0) 
9.84 
11.88 
10.70 
11.25 
18.45 

9.68 
10.48 
10.89 
9.57 
(680.4) 
(1147.6) 
(664.5) 

22.71 
26.31 

(M77-0 
21.69 

26.19 

23-59 
24.80 

29.65 

5.47 
5.15 

•  •      • 

5.46 
6.49 
6.12 
6.15 
6.11 

5.04 
5.18 
5.26 
5.08 

■      •      ■ 

•  •      ■ 

•  «      • 

4.82 
4.69 
4.70 
4.64 
4.66 

•  «      • 

0.531 
0.480 

0.554 
0.462 
0.572 
0.547 
0.456 

29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 

Blackpool 
(Alternating) 

145.92 
150.05 
134.98 

133-39 
152.14 
160.00 

156.03 

515 
502 
497 
607 

•  •      • 

•  •     • 

•  •      • 

21.34 
23.10 

24.01 

21.08 

(1500. 1) 
(2530.0) 
(1465.0) 

0.520 
0.496 
0.488 
0.681 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 

Elberfield 
(3  Phase) 

129.57 

134-70 
138.81 

133-70 
129.86 
124.98 

1190.1 
994.8 
745.8 
498.7 
246.6 
•  .  • 

8.81 

9.14 

10.12 

11.42 

16.21 

(1183) 

19.42 
20.15 
22.31 
25.18 

33-53 
(2607.9) 

0.647 
0.618 
0.464 
0.898 
0.804 

•      « 
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Fig.  187. 
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Fig.  188. 
in  English  units, 


Fig.  18&1 


■  0.7J56  (X,  -  V)        AL, 
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and  the  ratio  i;^  «  — ?  represents  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  re- 

ferred  to  the  steam  condition  at  the  turbine  entrance  and  the  elec- 
tric power ;  in  these  figures,  therefore,  the  losses  of  the  dynamo 
are  included,  which  naturally  change  from  step  to  step. 

The  Schweizerische  Bauzeitung  gives  the  following  results 
of  a  second  series  of  tests  with  the  turbines  at  Elberfeld. 
(Table  6.) 

TABLE  5. 


Stbam  Consumption. 

t^ 

M 

Stbam 

X  Z  '9 

s  • 

Tbmpksaturb. 

Saturatxd 

Per  Electric 

Per  Effective 

«a  O 

c  > 

OR 

Per  kw.  hour. 

h.p.  Hour  at 
l)ynamo. 

h.p.  Hour  at 
Turbtne  Shaft. 

<\t 

r 

• 

SUPBRHBATXO. 

C.o 

^o 

Kg. 

Li. 

Kg. 

Lb, 

Kg. 

Lb, 

I. 

1080 

18.20 

359-6 

Saturated 

9.42 

20.77 

6.98 

15.49 

6.87 

14.24 

0.919 

736 

188.0 

361.4 

« 

10.12 

22.31 

7.48 

16.61 

6.80 

15.20 

0.916 

470 

184.8 

364.6 

M 

11.81 

24.93 

8.82 

18.60 

6.78 

15.04 

0.809 

1028 

208.7 

407.7 

Superheated 

9.10 

20.06 

6.69 

14.95 

6.17 

13.79 

0.922 

758 

211.0 

411.8 

M 

9.64 

21.25 

7.09 

17.88 

6.47 

14.46 

0.912 

481 

207.0 

404.6 

«« 

10.87 

23.96 

8.00 

7.11 

15.89 

0.888 

II. 

1042 

181.0 

357.8 
365.0 

Saturated 

9.69 

21.36 

7.18 

15.94 
18.66 

6.48 

14.48 

0.909 

606 

186.0 

li 

11.84 

25.00 

8.86 

6.77 

15-13 

0.811 

1080 

226.9 

440.4 

Superheated 

8.96 

19.75 

6.69 

1473 

6.06 

13.55 

0.920 

610 

219.0 

426.2 

t( 

10.71 

23.61 

7.88 

17.50 

7.01 

15.67   0.880 

The  efficiency  of  the  dynamo  has  been  calculated  by  the  author 
by  dividing  the  last  two  columns,  and  shows  a  conspicuous  differ- 
ence at  half  load.  If  we  take  about  86  kw.  as  the  mean  value  of 
the  losses  of  hysteresis,  excitation,  air  and  bearing  friction,  and 
(supported  by  a  remark  in  the  experiment  report  of  Lindley^ 
Schroter  and  Weber)  4  kw.  as  lost  in  heat  in  the  field  windings, 
or  a  total  of  90  kw.  at  normal  load,  then  can  the  experiments  at 
Newcastle  be  recalculated  for  the  effective  power.  Hereby  we 
draw  a  comparison  with  a  perfect  machine  which  works  with  the 
same  pressure  and  temperature  as  exists  in  the  chamber  in  back  of 
the  regulating  valve^  whereby  the  temperature  was  figured  from 
the  condition  in  front  of  the  valve,  without  considering  the  loss 
of  heat  by  radiation.  The  recalculation  gives  the  values  in 
Table  ba. 
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TABLE   5a. 

Experiments  in  Newcastle  with   a   1 000    Kw.    Turbine, 

Referred  to  the  Effective  Power  and  to  the  Steam 

Condition  in  the  Steam  Chamber. 


EXPBKIMBNT    No. 

II. 

I. 

III. 

|.v. 

V. 
246 

VI. 

VII. 

kw. 

Dynamo. 

Electric  power 

1190    995 

745     499 

with 
excitation 

without 
exc!t.itlon 

Total  loss  in  dynamo  (estimated) 

kw. 

92 

90 

88       87 

86 

86 

10 

Total  consumption  of  work  .     . 

kw. 

1282 

1085 

833     586 

882 

86 

10 

That  is,  effective  power  at  turbine 

shaft Fr. 

h.p.e 

1742 

1474 

1132 

796 

451 

117 

13.6 

The  Same       ....        English 

h.p.e 

1718 

1454 

1116 

785.1 

444.9  115. 4 

13-41 

Mech'l  efficiency  of   the  dynamo 

% 

92.8 

91.7 

89.4    85.2 

74.2 

•      •      > 

•      •      • 

Observed    steam     consumption 

per  Fr.  h.p.e  per  hour      .     . 

Kg. 

6.02    6.17 

6.66 

7.15 

8.36 

15.8 

87.0 

Observed  steam  consumption  per 

Eng.  h.p^ep^^  hour          .     . 

Lb. 

i3-46,i3-79 

14.89 

15.98 

18.69  3532 

194.5 

Theoretical   steam  consumption 

per  Fr.  h.p.c  per  hour      .     . 

Kg. 

8,78    3.77 

3.89 

3.96 

4.48 

5.54 

6.47 

Theoretical    steam     consumption 

1 

per  Eng.  h.p.e  per  hour  .     . 

Lb.  8.34 

8.43  ;  8.69 

8.85 

10.02 

12.38 

14.46 

Thermodynamic    efficiency,     re- 

1 

ferred  to  effective  power  .     . 

%,  61.9 

1 

61.0'  58.5    55.3    58.5     85.0 

1                    1 

7.5 

To  determine  the  "indicated  **  power,  the  data  of  the  Newcastle 
experiments  does  not  suffice,  but  it  is  interesting  to  make  even  an 
approximate  investigation  of  this  value.  By  "  indicated  "  power, 
we  mean,  as  previously  explained,  the  sum  of  the  effective  powers 
(at  the  shaft),  and  the  work  of  friction  resistances  of  the  turbine, 
understanding  that  the  steam  friction  on  the  blades  is  not  included. 
The  latter  is  taken  into  account  at  the  very  beginning  in  the  con- 
dition equations  (that  is,  its  representation  in  the  entropy  diagram). 
The  following  can  be  said  concerning  the  friction  between  the  face 
areas  of  the  rotating  blades  and  exposed  drum  periphery  between 
two  rotating  wheels. 

The  steam  jet  leaving  a  guide  blade  close  to  the  periphery  of 
the  casing,  which  is  at  rest,  has  a  Velocity  c^.  in  the  clearance  space 
X  (Fig.  189),  whose  peripheral  component,  ^„^,  with  the  usual 
angles,  is  no  doubt  greater  than  the  peripheral  velocity  u.  In  the 
clearance  space  x  the  steam  stream  causes  a  friction  on  the  face 
area  of  the  blades  in  the  direction  of  driving,  and  it  would  be  best 
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to  add  the  positive  work  so  supplied  to  the  indicated  work  ;  but  the 
losses  due  to  eddy  currents  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  consid- 
ered in  the  condition  curve.  The  flow  in  clearance  space  y,  that  is 
at  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  is  analogous  to  the  above,  if  we  con- 
sider it  as  a  motion  relative  to  the  drum,  because  the  angles  of  the 
guide  and  rotating  blades  are  nearly  equal ;  but  the  peripheral  com- 
jK>nent  c„^  has  a  direction  opposite  to  u,  exerting  a  retarding  fric- 
tion on  the  drum.  But  the  corresponding  work  is  very  slight, 
because  we  are  dealing  with    friction  of   smooth    surfaces.     The 


f^ 


Fig.  189. 

■  same  may  be  true  in  the  case  of  friction  of  the  labyrinth  piston,  as 
the  rubbing  surfaces  are  small.  The  friction  of  the  bearings  still 
remains  as  a  considerable  quantity,  however,  and  this  becomes  less 
with  increasing  load,  as  the  turbine  is  more  thoroughly  heated, 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  bearing.  The  drum  and  labyrinth 
friction  increase  with  greater  power  on  account  of  higher  steam 
density,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the  total  work  of 
friction  does  not  vary  much  with  the  load  ;  and  the  friction  run- 
ning light  may  be  taken  as  constant.  Therefore  for  the  Parsons 
turbine,  we  may  use  approximately  the  same  designation  as  for  a 
reciprocating  engine, 

Indicated  Power  =  Effective  Power  +  Power  running  light. 


A  rough  approximation  of  the  weight  of  the  turbine  at  Elber- 
feld  and  the  calculation  of  the  bearing  friction  according  to  Lasche. 
makes  it  probable  that  the  work  of  running  light  is  somewhere  near 
1 25  h.  p.  With  this  assumption  the  experiments  at  Newcastle 
would  give  the  table  5A 
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TABLE  5b. 


Experiment  No. 


French  h.p./ 
.      English  h.p.i 
consumption    per 
.Kg. 


1.  Effective  Power  as  in  Table  6 

French  h.  p.« 
la.  Effective  Power  as  in  Table  6 

English  h,p.t 
8.  Assumed  work  for  running  light 

French  h.  p. 
:ta.  Assumed  work  for  running  light 

English  h.p. 
8.  Indicated  Power 
^a.  Indicated  Power 
4.  Observed    steam 
h.p./  hour 
411.  Observed  steam  consumption  per  h.p.i 

hour Lb. 

6.  Theoretical    steam    consumption  per 

h.p.  hour        Kg. 

jfl.    Theoretical    steam     consumption   per 
h.p.  hour        Lb. 

6.  Thermodynamical    efficiency  referred 

to  indicated  power      ....      ^/f 

7.  Available  heat    drop  per   kg.   steam 

referred  to  condition  in  the  steam 
chamber  (after  leaving  valve) 

Calories 
ya.  Available  heat  drop  per  lb.  steam  re- 
ferred   to    condition    in    the  steam 
chamber  {afier  leawng  valve)  B.  t.  u. 

8.  Transformed  into  indicated  work 

Calories 
8a,   Transformed  into  indicated  work 

li.  t.  u. 

9.  Assumed  exhaust  loss    .     .    Calories 
ga.  Assumed  exhaust  loss      .     .     .  B  t.u, 

10.  Actual  loss  of  energy  per  kg.  steam 

7  —  (8  -h  9) Calories 

/oa.  Actual  loss   of  energy  per  lb.   steam 
7a  —  {8a,  +  (fa) B.t.u. 

11.  The  same  in  %  of  available  drop    .  % 


I.    '  III 


IV.        V.        VI.      VII, 


1  742 1  474 1  188 


I  718 
186 


1867 

I  841 

5.61 


796 

785.1 


12.54 
8.78 


I  454ii  117 
180     186  .  186 

1699 

I  577 

6.69   6.00 

12.72113.41 


461 


117 


1  86716991867 

I  240 


123-3 
981 

908.4 
6.18 


444.8  1 15.4 
186     186 


J23-3 
676 

568.1 
6.66 


123.3 
848 

238.7 
7.68 


13.81,14.64  17.03 


8.77    8.89    3.96   4.48    6.64 


8.34    8.43 


66.6 


66.8 


8.68 


8.85 


64.8   64.1 


10.01 


12.37 


68.4    78.7 


170.8  169.8  168.6  161.0,148.3 


307.4 


304.6294.3 


289.8 


256.1 


18.6 

13.42 
186 

123.3 
188.6 

136.7 

8.64 

19.09 

6.47 

14.46 

76.8 


116.0  98.6 


207.0 


118.4 118.0  106.2  103.0  97.2  I  88.6 


I 


177.3 
74.6 


204.1 
10.8 

19.44 

46.6 

83.88 
27.8 


201.6 
10.8 

19.44 

46.4 

83.52 
27.4 


191. 2 
7.0 

12.6 

60.8 


90.54 
80.7 


I S5. 4  175.0 


6.8 

10.44 

62.2 

93.96 
82.4 


2.1 

3.78 

48.0 


77.4 
80.2 


i50-5,'.34.3 


0.7 


1.26  0.72 


80.7 

55.26 
26.7 


0.4 


28.6 


42.30 
28.9 


Of  especial  interest  are  the  figures  that  show  the  gradual 
decrease  of  energy-loss  per  kilogram  or  pound  of  steam,  with 
increase  of  load.  Later  (see  Article  79)  will  be  given  the  deduc- 
tions that  can  be  made  from  these  results  for  the  work  of  running 
light. 

The  best  results  so  far  (end  of  January,  1904)  have  been 
obtained  by  Brown,  Boveri  &  Cie.  of  Baden,  with  their  3  000  kw. 
machine  for  the  Frankfort  Electric  Works.     The  experiments  were 
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made  by  the  director  of  the  works  himself,  under  running  condi- 
tions, and  are  given  in  Table  6.* 

TABLE  6. 

Experiments  of  the  Electrical  Works  in  Frankfort  with 

A  3  000  Kw.  Turbine. 


Experiment  No. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

12.63 

12.8 

10.6 

185.6 

188.1 

155-8 

298 

296 

312 

568.4 

5630 

593-6 

93.2 

91.8 

90.0 

1  946 

2  618 

2  996 

7.20 

7.09 

6.70 

15.87 

15-63 

14-77 

Steam  pressure  at  admission  valve  (Gauge  ?)  .     .  Atm. 
Steam  pressure  at  admission  valve  {Gauge)  .      Lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Temperature  of  superheated  steam C°. 

Temperature  of  superheated  steam F^. 

Vacuum  in  %  of  barometer  reading % 

Load Kw. 

Steam  consumption  per  kw.  hour Kg. 

Steam  consumption  per  Jhv.  hour Lb, 


The  number  of  revolutions  at  normal  running  was  1  360  per  minute. 

The  direct  current  excitation  was  supplied  by  two  special 
machines.  The  surface  condenser  was  also  driven  by  a  separate 
machine.  It  was  not  stated  whether  or  not  the  power  consumed 
was  deducted  from  the  total  power. 

Finally,  Brown^  Boveri  &  Cie,  state  that  with  a  2  000  kw. 
steam  turbine  at  only  1  440  kw.  load,  a  steam  consumption  of 
7.165  kg.  (15.8  lb.)  per  kw.  hour  has  been  reached,  under  the 
following  conditions:  11.9  atmospheres  (174.45  lb.  per  sq.  in.) 
pressure,  252°  C.  (488.3°  F.)  steam  temperature,  96%  vacuum, 
and  1 500  r.  p.  m.  Running  without  load,  but  with  excitation 
1  208.4  kg.  (2  664.06  lb.)  of  steam  was  consumed  per  hour,  with 
12.3  atmospheres  (180.77  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  pressure,  205°  C.  (401°F.) 
steam  temperature,  and  96.8%  vacuum.  For  intermediate  loads, 
the  total  consumption  varies  directly  with  the  load.  Of  especial 
interest  is  the  information  that  the  consumption  of  power  of  the 
independently  driven  surface  condenser  was  only  20  kw.,  that 
is,  U%. 

The  Westinghouse  Machine  Company  of  Pittsburg  notifies  me 


*  Described  in  "  Die  Stadtischen  Elcctrizitatswerke  zu   Frankfort   a.  M,"  by  S, 
Singer^  director  of  Works,  Frankfort,  1003,  p.  35. 
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I 

that  the  1  500  kw.  turbine  illustrated  in  Fig.  183  at  150  lb. 
boiler  pressure  and  26-inch  vacuum,  gave  the  following  steam  con- 
sumption :  — 

At  full  load 8.67  kg.  19.11  lb.  per  kw.  hour, 

At  i  load 9.20  kg.  20.28    "      " 

At  i  load 10.44  kg.  23.02    " 

At  i  load 12.70  kg.  28.00    " 


a 
«  (t 


The  experiments  from  which  these  results  are  probably  de- 
rived have  in  the  meantime  been  published  in  the  Electrical  Worlds 
September,  1902,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Lispenard  Robby  and  are  given 
in  Table  7,  page  288. 

The  experiments  must  have  been  conducted  during  ordinary 
running,  which  explains  the  unavoidable  variation  of  load.  The 
curves  shown  elsewhere  are  somewhat  more  regular,  but  do  not 
prevent  us  from  giving  credence  to  the  above  results.  The  con- 
sumption was  measured  by  weighing  the  volume  of  feed  water. 
It  was  not  stated  whether  the  steam  pressure  was  "absolute.** 
The  values  given  in  Experiment  6  may  be  referred  .to  the  minimum 
value  of  the  vacuum. 

From  these  results,  especially  those  of  Stoney^  there  is  plainly 
shown  the  great  influence  of  superheat  and  degree  of  vacuum  on  the 
steam  consumption.  The  experiments  with  a  500  kw.  machine  at 
Blackpool,  Table  4,  Nos.  29  and  30,  show  an  improvement  of  1% 
for  every  5.1°  C.  (9.2°  F.)  superheat,  while  the  decrease  of  theo- 
retical consumption  was  only  6.18—  5.04  =  0.14  kg.   (0.309  lb.) 

per  kw.  hour  =  2.7%  of  5.18,  that  is,  only  ^.^  =  14.4°  C.  (25.9° 

F.),  a  saving  of  1%  of  the  consumption.  Similarly,  Nos.  31  and 
32  give  1%  for  8.3°  C.  (5.9°  F.),  while,  theoretically,  1%  for  each 
11°  C.  (19.8°  F.).  In  absolute  figures,  the  results  of  Nos.  29  and 
30  are  as  follows  :  with  an  assumed  efficiency  of  the  dynamo  of 
0.90,  and  an  exhaust  and  bearing  friction  loss  of  8%,  the  total 
steam  friction  losses  per  kg.  of  steam  are  61.6  calories  with  satu- 
rated steam,  and  58.5  calories  with  superheated  steam.  In  English 
units  this  would  be  for  1  lb.  of  steam  111.12  B.  t.  u.  for  saturated, 
and  105.53  B.  t.  u.  for  superheated  steam.  The  friction  corre- 
sponded to  3.1  calories  for  61.6  calories  per  kg.  (5.6  B.  t.  u.  for 
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111.12  B.  t.u.  per  lb.);  that  is,  5.7%.  As  the  superheat  was 
88.9°  C.  (70°  F.),  ^Ae  decrease  in  the  work  of  steam  friction  was  1% 
foreacA  6.8°  C.  '(12.2°  F.)  superheat.  Further  experiments  must 
verify  this  drop  in  friction  coefficients,  which  is  very  important ; 
because  slight  superheating  extends  into  the  turbine  for  a  short 
distance  only,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  condition  change  re- 
mains in  the  saturated  territory. 

It  is  assumed  that  both  experiments  in  Elberfeld  were  made 
under  similar  conditions.  The  comparison  shows  a  gain  of  1%  for 
every  8°  C.  (14.4°  F.)  with  turbine  I.  (27°  C.  or  48.6°  F.  superheat) 
and  1%  for  about  6°  C.  (10.8°  F.)  for  turbine  II.  (46°  C.  or  82.8°  F. 
superheat) ;  hence  considerably  less  than  with  experiments  31  and 
82. 

Experiments  24  and  26  with  a  500  kw.  machine  at  Chelten- 
ham gave  results  bearing  on  the  influence  due  to  vacuum  changes. 
In  going  from  0.207  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (0.46  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  back  pres- 
sure to  0.114  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (0.25  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  a  gain  of  steam 

consumption  was  obtained  of  — '  —  =  8.95%,    while    the 

theoretical    gain  was-^ — _  . .  ' —  =  12.4%.     On  decreasing   the 

0.12 

back  pressure  to  0.1  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (0.22  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  the  cor- 
responding figures  were    4.65%   and  6.40%  ;  there  was^  therefore^ 

an  increase  of  vacuum  of  pr^  =  0.73 :  that  is,  J  of  the  theoretical 

■^  ''    6.40 

gain  was  actually  achieved.     But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  with  one 

and  the  same  turbine  the  exit  velocity  with  low  vacuum  increases 

nearly  in  simple  ratio  with  the  larger  steam  volumes  ;.the  loss  at 

exit,  therefore,  increases  as  the  square  of  this  ratio.     If  this  loss 

at  0.114  atmospheres  (0.25  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  vacuum  is  5%,  then 

at  0.207  atmospheres   (0.46  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  it  would  equal  about 

0  114V 

n"9(r7/   ^  ^  l-^^'  ^"^  ^1^^  difference  5%  —  1.4%  =  3.6%  is  near 

the  value  that  is  given  as  the  difference  between  the  theoretical 
(12.4%)  and  the  actual  (8.95%)  gain.  From  this  follows  the  im- 
portance of  a  good  vacuum  in  the  steam  turbine.  The  experi- 
ments of  Staney  show  that  with  the  Parsons  Turbine  this  was 
excellently  accgmplished. 


( 
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The  Sckttls  turbine  for  stationary  purposes,  which  shall  be 
first  discussed,  is  a  reaction  turbine  which  balances  the  axial  steam 
pressure  in  a  manner  deserving  of  a  great  deal  of  attention.     The 
turbine  is  divided  into  a 
h^h  pressure  and  a  low 
pressure  group,  with  the 
steam    flow   in    opposite 
directions.     Fig.  190  was 
'taken  from  the  German  pa- 
tent drawing  No.  137  792 
(November,    1900),    and 
shows   at   E   the  steam 
Fig.  190.  entrance  on  the  high 

pressure  side,  at  F  the 
exit  from  the  high  pressure  side.  Leaving  F  the  steam  passes 
through  the  governing  valve  G  and  the  pipe  K  to  the  low 
pressure  side  of  the  turbine  H,  from  which  the  steam  exhausts 
through  /  to  the  condenser.  jW  is  a  live  steam  pipe  that  could  be 
used  for  running  the  turbine  in  a  reversed  direction,  and  A'  is  a 
thrust  bearing  for  taking  up  any  remaining  axial  forces.  The  tur- 
bine may  be  completely  balanced  for  a  certain  steam  and  condenser 
pressure  and  a  certain  number  of  revolutions.  The  balancing  re- 
mains perfect,  if  admission  and  vacuum  pressures  change  propor- 
tionately ;  this  does  not  exactly  occur  in  practice,  still  the  axial 
force  is  not  great  if  the  drum  dimensions  of  A  and  B  are  correctly 
fixed  (similarly  as  with  the  Parsons  turbine  where  analogous  con- 
ditions exist)  and  the  use  of  a  regulating  valve  would  become 
superfluous. 

For  marine  purposes  Sckuh  constructs  the  high  pressure  side 
mostly  as  an  impulse  turbine,  and  leaves  the  axial  pressure  of  the 
low  pressure  side  remain  in  order  to  balance  the  thrust  of  the 
propeller.  An  experimental  turbine  of  this  type,  built  by  the 
Krupp  Germainiawerft  of  Kiel,  is  shown  in  Fig.  191.  The  first 
ten  impulse  wheels  are  fitted  with  the  governor  (in  this  case  regu- 
lated by  hand)  described  on  page  209.  In  Fig.  192  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  photograph  of  the  turbine  mounted  on  a  test  foundation. 


THE 
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The  long  screws  visible  on  the  high  pressure  cover  serve  to  set  the 
guide  wheels  on  their  discs  so  that  the  cross-section  through  which 
the  steam  flows  may  be  changed  at  will.  The  pipe  Ji  shown  in 
Fig.  191  takes  steam  from  the  reverse  valve  V  for  running  the 
turbine  backwards;  the  steam,  according  to  a  method  protected 
by  patents,  acts  upon  an  axial  and  a  radial  turbine.  The  latter 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  labyrinth  packing  of  a  Parsons 
turbine,  and  balances  the  propeller  thrust  when  running  backwards. 


Fig.  1(1-2. 

The  construction  of  the  high  pressure  steel  wheels  can  be  seen 
from  Fig.  132,  page  208.  The  blades  are  made  of  drawn  delta 
metal,  the  covering  ring  of  steel.  Fig.  1'.'3  represents  a  working 
drawing  of  the  low  pressure  wheel,  which  unites  three  rotating  rings 
combined,  and  shows  the  saw-tooth  profile  for  the  diminution  of 
steam  leakage. 

The  designer  conducted  a  series  of  cx])eriments  with  an  experi- 
mental turbine  whose  results  are  graphically  represented  in  Fig.  194. 
The  apex  of  the  power  parabola  was  reached  in  increasing  the  speed 
to  5  000  revolutions  per  minute.  The  boiler  pressure  remained 
constant;    the  mean  pressure  after  the  high  pressure  turbine  was, 
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in  the  order  of  the  curves  A  to  F,  1.09;  1.12;  1.35;  1.60;  1.80  ; 
1.90  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  abs.  (15.5;  15.9;  19.2;  22.8;  25.6;  27.0 
pounds  per  square  inch  absolute) ;  the  mean  condenser  pressure  was 
0.3  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (4.3  pounds  per  square  inch)  absolute. 
Whether  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  curves  A 
and  B  are  organic  phe- 
nomena (as  is  the  case 
with  many  hydraulic 
turbines)  could  not  be 
ascertained  from  the 
given  data. 

Further  interesting 
experiments  investiga- 
ting the  change  of 
pressure  with  the 
change  of  guide  wheel 
cross-section  are  repre- 
sent ed  in  Fig.  195. 
The  number  of  revolu- 
tions was  about  1  440. 
The  pressure  was  de- 
termined by  means  of 
an  indicator  connected 
with  a  cock  shown  in 
Fig.  196,  and  also  seen 
in  Fig.  192.  Curve  A 
corresponds  to  normal 
running.  In  curve  B 
the  first  ten  steps  re- 
ceived one-sixth  open- 
ing. In  C,  steps  1,  5 
and  10  each  one-sixth 
opening.     In  D   only 

the  first  step  received  one-sixth  opening.  The  guide  cross-section, 
decreased  for  the  time  being  gave,  naturally,  a  strong  drop  of  pres- 
sure, which  is  clearly  seen  from  the  figure.  For  further  calculated 
results,  the  steam  condition  must  be  known  ;  that  is,  the  degree  of 
superheat  at  the  turbine.     Still,  the  good  results  of  the  regulation 


Dimensions  given  in  mm. 

Fig.  193. 
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Fig.  194. 
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Fig.  195. 
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according  to  method  B  are  clearly  seen  ;  that  is,  working  with  one- 
sixth  cross-section  and  full  steam  pressure. 


Fig.  19ti. 

The  construction  of  the  marine  type  of  Sc/iul::  turbine  will  be 
discussed  later.  , 


64.     THE   LINDMARE  TURBINE. 

Line/marJt' made  use  of  the  possibility  of  retransforming  the 
flow  energy  of  the  steam  into  pressure,  by  means  of  conical  noz- 
zles, in  order  to  construct  a  turbine  with  the  smallest  possible  peri- 
pheral velocity.  From  curve  C,  Fig.  29,  page  64,  can  be  deter- 
mined that  with  steam  at  10.5  kg,  per  square  cm.  (149.4  pounds 
per  square  inch)  pressure  at  the  nozzle  entrance,  there  is  an  expan- 
sion to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  nozzle  to  about  7.5  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
(106.7  pounds  per  square  inch),  and  then  a  compression  in  the 
diverging  part  to  nearly  9  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (128  pounds  per  square 
inch).  Hence  there  occurs  in  spite  of  the  considerable  drop  of 
pressure,  a  pressure  loss  of  only  about  J  atmosphere  (7.4  pounds 
per  square  inch).  The  velocity  at  the  wide  end  of  the  nozzle  is  so 
slight  that  the  energy  of  flow  may  be  neglected,  and  the  condition 
of  the  steam  may  be  determined  by  making  the  heat  contents  equal 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  nozzle.  The  entire  occurrence  may 
be  seen  in  the  entropy  diagram  (to  no  certain  scale)  in  Fig.  197. 
Ai  is  the  initial  condition,  AiA^  is  the  actual  expansion  line  to  the 
pressure  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  nozzle,  which  differs  from  the 
adiabatic  line  A,Ai  by  the  constant  increase  of  entropy  (that  is, 
transformation    of   kinetic   energy   into   heat).      The   subsequent 


'  Formerly  chief  draughtsman  with  the  Laval  Company  in  Stockholm 
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compression  leads  to  A^,  and  the  actual  occurrence  again  differs 
from  the  adiabatic  compression  A^A,'  by  the  increase  of  entropy. 
A3  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  compression  curve  with  the 
curve  X,=  constant  and  gives  the  final  condition  from  its  pressure 
and  temperature.  The  total  work  of  friction  is  represented  by 
area  AjBfB^AtAiAi,  and  it  dei>ends  on  the  size  of  this  area  how 
much  lower  the  final  pressure /j  is  than/,.  But  here  also  the 
total  value  does  not  in  any 
way  represent  an  actual 
loss  ;  it  is,  however,  the 
product  of  the  increase  of 
entropy  5iBj  and  the  low- 
est absolute  temperature  ; 
that  is,  the  temperature  at 
condenser  pressure.  Let 
this  be  CiB^ ;  that  is,  equal 
to  the  area  S|S,C,C|. 
According  to  what  has 
■n  been  said  before,  it  is  now 

"^^^  probable  that   if  the  final 

^SV^  velocity  of  expansion  at  /, 

^  exceeds  the  acoustic  ve- 
locity, a  steam  shock  occurs 
and  the    losses   increase 

tnnr    ratara     ^^pjjjy         p^j.    (|^jg   reaSOn, 

the   transformation  of 
velocity  into  pressure  has 


ess  a  practical  limit.     It  J: 

Fig.  197.  tirely  immaterial   in    what 

manner  the  steam  at  condi- 
tion A2  acquired  its  velocity.  This  can  be  the  exit  velocity  from 
the  rotating  wheel  of  a  turbine  ;  if  the  steam  is  led  to  a  nozzle  it 
undergoes  a  compression,  as  in  our  experiment,  and  this  is  the 
scheme  adopted  by  Lindmark. 

TJtidmark  observed  a  part  of  these  occurrences  from  his  own 
experiments,  as  can  be  seen  from  his  German  patent  No.  142  964 
of  Feb.  23,  1902,  which  was  not  granted  until  Aug.  8,  1903.  He 
failed,  however,  to  discover  the  dangerous  steam  shock,  although  he 
realized  the  increase  of  pressure  losses  with  increasing  expansion. 
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and  did  not  intend  to  go  below  the  critical  pressure  ratio  (that  is, 
about  0.58).  The  manner  in  which  Lindmark  developed  his  idea 
practically  can  be   seen  in  Figs.  19S  and  199.     The  first  of  these 


Fig.  198. 

many-stage  turbines  (Fig.  198)  worked   in  a  certain  measure  with 
total  reaction,  by  having  the  steam  enter  the  hollow  rotating  wheel, 
and  transform  the  entire  pressure  drop  into  velocity,     A  special 
guide  wheel  is   unnecessary 
on  account    of     the   small 
value  of  the  radial  velocity. 
With  relatively   small    peri- 
pheral velocity,  a  considera- 
ble  exit-velocity     remains, 
and  this,  as  shown  above,  is 
retransformed  into  pressure 
energy  by  the  enlarged  ring 
channel,    which     must    be 
called   a    "  diffuser "    as   in 
hydraulic    turbines.      By.  a  Fig.  199. 

suitable   channel    the    steam   is   led  to  the  inside  of   the  second 
wheel,  and  so  on. 

Fig.  199  shows  the  application  of  this  principle  to  an  impulse 
turbine  with  axial  flow  throughout.     In  both  cases  full  peripheral 
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admission  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  eddy  currents  at 
entrance  to  the  diifuser.  The  inventor  hopes  for  better  results 
with  the  reaction  turbine,  for  the  following  reasons :  The  reaction 
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blades  can  be  made  extremely  short.  With  pressure  differences 
that  are  not  excessive,  the  dififuser  channel  will  also  be  short. 
High  steam  velocities  (300-400  meters,  or  984-1  312  ft.)  can  only 
occur  in  these  short  paths  whose  length  for  a  single  stage  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  centimeters.  In  all  the  remaining  parts  we  can 
work  with  very  small  velocity.  The  actual  steam  friction  will 
be  therefore  very  slight.  The  wheel  friction  also  can  be  small,  as 
there  exist  no  idle  blades,  and  the  steam  is  in  contact  with  only 


Fig.  201. 

smooth  surfaces.  As  a  disadvantage  of  this  system  may  be  noted 
the  necessity  for  full  peripheral  admission,  which  leads  in  large 
units  to  very  narrow  channels.  The  leakage  between  the  wheel 
and  its  casing  may  be  a  source  of  disturbance,  as  the  difference 
between  the  pressures  in  the  clearance  space  and  the  entrance  to 
the  rotating  wheel  is  larger  than  with  the  ordinary  turbine.  Still, 
the  final  verdict  must  be  left  to  experience. 

Fig.  200  shows  the  first  300  h.  p.  experimental  design,  consist- 
ing of  21  wheels  with  600  to  800  mm.  (19.7  to  31.6  inches)  dia- 
meter,  and  working  at  3  000  revolutions  per  minute.  The  highest 
flow  velocity,  according  to  reports  of  the  inventor,  was  260  to  360 
meters  (820  to  1 148  ft.).  Fig.  201  shows  a  profile  of  the  blades. 
The  design  corresponds  to  pure  reaction,  according  to  scheme  in 
Fig.  198.  The  results  of  experiments  with  this  peculiar  type  are 
awaited  with  great  interest. 


65.   THE  GELPKE-KUGEL  TURBINE. 

The  turbine  shown  in  Fig.  202  works  with  slight  reaction  and 
radial  peripheral  admission.  The  path  of  the  steam,  as  can  be 
seen,  follows  a  sinuous  course.  Fig.  203  represents  the  guide 
blades  A  purposely  made  with  slighter  bends ;  B  is  the  actual 
working  rotating  blades,  that  allow  the  steam  to  exhaust  at  a 
moderately  sharp  angle  to  the  wheel  periphery.  In  the  channel  C 
which  leads  outward  are  more  rotating  blades,  that  should  work 
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with  pure  impulse  (that  is,  approximately  constant  pressure),  there- 
fore only  deviate  the  steam.     Channel  D  now  receiving  the  steam, 
[  is   provided   with  only 

a  few  blades  guiding 
radially.  By  a  suc- 
cession of  similar 
systems,  the  25-stage 
turbine  shown  in  Fig. 
202  is  constructed. 
The  excess  pressure  on 
the  forward  end  and  on 
the  free  ring  areas  of 
— *  the  drums  is  partly  bal- 
anced by  pressure  pis- 
tons arranged  in  steps 
(on  the  right  hand  end 
of  the  shaft),  to  which 
live  steam  is  admitted. 
The  main  part  of  this 
excess  pressure  is  taken 
up  in  an  oil  pressure 
thrust  bearing.  The 
blades  are  cut  from  a 
drawn  profile  and  have 
'  suitableattachmentsfor 
the  side  rings,  /.  In 
the  assembled  condi- 
tion they  are  pressed 
together  with  the  carry- 
ing rings  L  and  K,  on 
the  rotating  drum,  or 
the  casing,  respectively. 
The  regulation  is 
accomplished  by  turn- 
ing the  guide  blades  E 
of  the  first  wheel,  in 
tig.  JML  ([jg   manner  shown  in 

Fig.  203,  that  very  much  suggests  the  usual  construction  of  the 
Francis  turbine.      If  is  z  movable   ring  that   carries  along  the 
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guide  blades  £  by  means  of  the  bolt  G  and  the  rod  F.  The  high 
steam  velocity  existing  during  throttling  at  exit  from  these  guide 
blades  is  not  utilized  in  the  rotating  wheels,  as  a  "continuity" 
forces  the  steam  in  the  rotating  blades  to  take  as  high  a  velocity 
as  though  we  had  used  the  usual  throtthng. 

The  constructors  give  as  advantages  of  their  system  the  fact 
that  the  blade  lengths  can  be  completely  fitted  to  the  theoretical 


Fig  203. 

-■.Jiios,  also  that  the  losses  in  the  clearance  spaces  are  slight,  be- 
cause the  flow  takes  place  at  right  angles.  The  length  of  the 
steam  path  and  the  pressure  of  a  further  bearing  in  each  guide 
and  rotating  wheel  must  be  considered  as  disadvantages.  Still,  it 
is  hoiked  that  the  effects  of  these  disadvantages  may  be  reduced 
to  a  harmless  degree  by  the  use  of  smaller  velocities  (20  to  40 
meters,  or  Go  to  131  ft.). 
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In  the  vertical  construction  the  very  awkward  divisions  of  the 
casings  of  other  systems  may  be  avoided,  and  the  externally  smooth 
drum  may  be  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  casing,  which  is  very  advan- 
tageous. A  turbine  of  140  h.  p.  at  4  500  revolutions  per  minute 
has  been  constructed,  and  will  soon  be  tested. 

66.   HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

K.  Sosfio7vskty  in  his  book,  "  Roues  et  turbines  k  vapeur,"  Paris, 
1897,  gives  some  very  interesting  information  on  the  fertile  history 
of  the  steam  turbine.  The  book  is  chiefly  a  compilation  of  old 
patents  taken  from  the  Parisian  Archive;  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  author,  we  give  the  following  examples. 

As  the  oldest  trace  of  the  steam  turbine,  we  might  consider  the 
"  Eolypyle  "  used  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  which  was  described 

by  Hceron  of  Alexandria  about  the 
year  120  B.  C.  The  apparatus 
consisted  of  a  hollow  ball  placed 
over  a  fire,  and  made  to  rotate  by 
the  reaction  of  a  steam  jet  exhaust- 
ing from  a  bent  tube. 
Fig.   204.  Gioifdnni  Brajica^  Italian  archi- 

tect, suggested  in  1629,  the  con- 
struction of  a  machine  shown  in  Fig.  204.  He  is  therefore  the 
predecessor  of  de  Laval, 

Real  and  Picon  constructed  in  1827  the  first  many-stage  im- 
pulse turbine  (see  Figs.  205  to  205^).  The  rotating  wheel  g  has 
undoubtedly  only  primitive  blades,  the  guide  wheel  b  has  slanting 
holes  drilled  to.  serve  as  nozzles.  The  enlarged  sketch,  Fig.  205^, 
shows  how  single  divisions  were  formed  by  the  guide  discs  b,  in 
which  the  wheels  g  moved  Fig.  205  shows  an  assembly,  in  which 
only  the  steps  on  the  shaft  are  shown,  but  which  shows  by  counting, 
that  it  represented  a  31-stage  turbine. 

Since  James  Sadler  m  1791  described  a  reaction  turbine  of  the 
type  built  by  Segner^  this  principle  has  been  numerously  applied. 
In  1853  Toumaire  presented  to  the  French  Academy  an  exceed- 
ingly clear  description  of  a  many-stage  reaction  turbine  (Figs.  206, 
206^).  He  emphasized  that  it  worked  chiefly  because  of  the  differ- 
ences of  pressure  between  the  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  blades. 
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which  is  increased  by  the  relative  velocity.     The  cross;^section  of 
the  blade  chacnel  must  be  greater  at  entrance  than  at  exit     He 


Fig.  205. 


recognized  that  the  very  high  peripheral  velocity  otherwise  neces- 
sary could  be  decreased  by  the  application  of  many-stage  expansion. 
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PerrigauH  and  Farcot  in  1864  took  out  the  first  patent  for 
reversing  the  direction  of  the  steam  current,  of  course  in  a  prac- 


Fig.  2O01S. 


Fig.  205.;. 


tically  useless  form  shown    in  Fig.  207.     Ferrantts  suggestions, 
shown  in  Fig.  208,  are  little  better.     In  order  to  drive  the  steam 
repeatedly  through  the  wheel,  the  pressure 
must  decrease  from  step  to  step.     But  here 
I     is  found  a   considerable  loss  in  the   clear- 
ance with  corresponding  loss  in  efficiency. 

The  turbine  of  Hanssen,  1870,  is  again 
a  many-stage  reaction  motor  with  axial 
peripheral  admission.  Cutler  in  1879  pre- 
sents a  relatively  well-constructed  radial 
many-stage  turbine. 

De  Laval  in  1883  made  the  first  appli- 
cation of  a  steam  turbine  by 
■  applying  it  to  his  milk-sepa- 
rator. In  1884  C.  A.  Parsons 
constructed  the  many-stage 
reaction  turbine  with  axial 
peripheral  admission,  which  is 
kept  in  the  Kensington  Mu- 
Fig.  206.  Fig-  206u.    seum  in  London  as  an  object 
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Fig.    208. 
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of  historical  interest.     In  1890  followed  the  construction  of  radial 
peripheral  admission  turbines,  which  has  been  again  discontinued. 


Fig.  209. 

The  patents  of  Altham,  1892,  show  design  of  blades  similar  to 
the  i'/ww^ construction  {Fig.  209),  and  even  make  use  of  reverse 
blades  (Figs.  209  and  209*). 


Fig.  209,;.  Fig.  209;^. 

The  majority  of  the  older  patents  shiiwed  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  steam  flow.     One  idea  especially  led  inventors  on  in 
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spite  of  constant  failure :  to  decrease  the  velocity  of  the  steam  by 
mixing  it  ivith  fluids  or  gases.  An  especially  instructive  experiment 
of  this  kind  was  made  by  Escher,  Wyss  &  Cie.,  who  squirted  mer- 
cury into  an  expanding  steam  jet.  The  experiment  failed,  not  con- 
sidering other  reasons,  from  the  fact  that  the  finely  divided  mercury 
mixed  with  the  condensed  steam  so  that  it  was  inseparably  mixed. 


Fig.  210. 

Fig.  210  shows  the  suggestion  of  Piquet  (1894),  in  which  a  type  of 
injector  was  to  be  used  to  unite  the  materials.  The  inventor 
recognized  that  the  mixing  took  place  chiefly  according  to  the  laws 
of  inelastic  bodies ;  and  therefore,  if  the  velocity  is  to  be  decreased 
considerably,  there  must  be  a  loss  of  kinetic  energy  that  would 
amount  to  i  to  J  of  the  available  work.* 


*  As  patents  are  being  taken  up  to  the  present  time  on  this  useless  idea,  it  is  well 
to  investigate  it  somewhat  more  closely.  The  mixing  of  fluids  must  give,  besides  the 
loss  due  to  shock,  a  poor  performance 
in  the  blade  channels,  because  the  in- 
dividual drops  of  the  "  rain  of  this 
mixture  "  must  become  separated  from 
the  steam  mass  on  account  of  the 
sharp  bending  of  its  path.  It  there- 
fore suffices  to  investigate  the  mix- 
ing of  two  similar  vapors,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Fig.  211,  are  admitted  into 
a  cylindrical    mixing    chamber  at   A 

through  the  inner  nozzle  F-  i^nlh  the  cross-section  /'i  and  the  outer  nozzle  with  the 
cross-section  J*^,  At  the  condition  of  constant  flow  let  u^i,  2^2  be  the  entrance  veloci- 
ties,/©  the  common  pressure.  After  the  eddy  currents  are  neutralized,  there  exists 
at  B  a  pressure/  and  a  velocity  7a. 


Fig.  211. 
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67.     LATEST  SUGGESTIONS. 

THE  FULLAGER   TURBINE.* 

Fu//a^er  repl2Lces  the  balance  pistons  of  Parsons  by  a  few  discs 
at  the  low  pressure  end  of  the  turbine,  which  is  also  provided  with 


Cross-section  A  moves  in  the  time  <//,  so  far  as  the  outer  tube  is  concerned,  to  A\  in 
the  inner  tul>e  to  ^";  cross-section  B  to  B\  On  any  given  element  t/m  the  force  <//* 
is  exerted  in  the  axial  direction,  so  that 

</»!.    ,    =  e/P  or  </w.  t/w  «=  t/P,  dt 
lit 

and  represents  the  equation  of  flow.     The  summation 

-liinniw  =  lit^dP (I) 

of  all  elements  in  the  enclosed  steam  mass  between  A  and  B^  expresses  the  "law  of 
momentum,"  and  gives  for 

^JP=  (Fx  -f  /^)/o  -  Pp  =  P(po  -/), 

while  2//w  .dw  is  the  increase  of  velocity  in  the  time  element  dt.  The  mass  pans 
lying  between  B  and^'  or  A"  respectively  have  equal  velocities  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  the  occurrence ;  therefore  between  B  and  B'  there  appears  a  momentum 
of  dMwy  and  between  A  and  A"  in  the  inner  tube  there  disappears  dAf\W\^ 
between  A  and  A"  in  the  outer  tul)e  there  also  disappears  dALiw^>,  If  (7i,  Gi  and 
6^==  G\  +  Co  staud  for  the  weights  flowing  through  per  unit  lime,  then 

Gdt  G\dt  Gidt 

dM  =  -       ;  dM\  =       —  ;  dM-i  —  — —  ; 
A-  .^-  ^ 

and  we  have 

V  dm.  div  —       [G  w  —  {G\  ivi  +  G'2.  w-j)] 

and  equation  I  reads 

G7V-{GiU'l-\-  G^iXO^>)  =  P^r{^p^-p) (2) 

Otiierwise  the  law  of  energy  gives  the  expression 

(;,[x.+^'^;]  +  C.[x.+^g  =  c[x  +  ^g].     ...     (3) 

and  the  "  law  of  continuity  ''  is 

Gv  —  Ftv (4) 

From  equations  2,  3  and  4,  we  can  determine/,  v,  iv  of  the  condition  at  B^  and 
convince  ourselves  that,  in  general,/  is  larger  than/o-  We  must,  therefore,  let  the 
steam  expand  in  a  continued  conical  nozzle  to  the  initial  pressure  or  initial  tempera- 
ture in  order  to  compare  the  kinetic  energy  before  and  after  mixing.  The  calculation 
proves  the  above  statement  regarding  the  loss  of  energy,  which  can  also  be  seen  from 
the  remark  that  equation  2,  if  we  place  the  right  side  =  0,  expresses  the  law  of  ine- 
lastic shock. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  the  flow  was  taken  as  bent,  also  with  the  im- 
portant assumption, /'=  F\  4  /'a;  still,  it  is  simpler  and  stronger  to  assume  the 
mixing  space  cylindrical,  as  here  done. 


•  Swiss  patent  No.  24  089,  April,  1001.  As  Fullager  took  out  other  patents  in 
common  with  Parsons^  we  may  consider  these  turbines  as  belonging  to  the  Parsons 
sphere  of  interest. 
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labyrinth  packing.  It  is  identical  with  the  Parsons  construction 
in  all  other  points  {Fig.  212).  The  pressure  of  the  entering  hve 
steam  at  A  on  the  face  area  of  the  first  drum  is  balanced  by 
admitting  live   steam  through  channel  d  to  a  steam-tight  space. 


Fig.  212. 

kept  tight  by  the  labyrinth  ring  a, ,  at  the  right  end  of  the  turbine. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  second  drum  through  channel  d  and  lal)y- 
rinth  ring  di ,  and  for  the  others  through  c,  Ci , 
and  d,  d^.    If  there  is  leakage  at  any  one  place,  " 

the  escaped  steam  can  perform  useful  work  in 
the  next  division  of  the  turbine.     These  con- 
structions greatly  shorten  the  length   of   the  • 
turbine,  but  have  the  disadvantage  that  steam- 
tightness  takes  place    in   the  cylindrical  face 
surfaces  at  x  (Fig.  212fz),  therefore  the  original 
position  of  the  shaft  must  be  absolutely  main- 
tained.    Of  course  we  could  make  the  steam-         -pm.  212a 
tight  contact  at  jf,  that  is,  allow  here  a  very 
small  clearance,  but  we  must  place  the  thrust-bearing  on  the  right 
side. 

THE  SCHEME   OF  DOI.DBR.* 

Bolder  suggested  a  scheme  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Lind- 
mark,  and  depends  on  the  re  transformation  of  kinetic  into  potential 
energy.  The  highly  superheated  pressure  shall,  for  instance, 
expand  in  a  nozzle  to  the  condenser  pressure,  but  shall  give  up  in 
the  rotating  wheel  only  a  part  of  the  flow  energy.     The  turbine 

■  Schwedz.  Banzeitung,  Jan.,  1W4. 
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shall  therefore  run  slow,  on  the  one  hand,  and   have  large  exit 

angles  on  the  other.  The  steam  flowing  out  is  deprived  of  some 
of  its  quantity  of  heat  in  a  cooling 
chamber,  but  its  kinetic  energy  is 
not  destroyed.  From  here  on  it 
is  compressed  in  a  nozzle  to  the 
initial  pressure  by  its  own  kinetic 
energy.     In  Fig.  213  (to  no  defi- 

'  nite    scale)    is    represented    the 

entropy  diagram  of  this  occur- 
rence, with  the  assumption  of 
Fig.  218.  frictionless flow.    ^4,  i4,istheadia- 

batic   expansion;  at  condenser 

pressure  /,,  the  quantity  of  heat  taken  away  must  be 

so  that  in  condition  B,  the  existing  kinetic  energy  of  the  steam  is 
sufficient  to  compress  it  to  /, .  To  accomplish  this,  according  to 
what  has  already  been  given,  it  is  necessary  that  the  kinetic  energy 
in  heat  units  must  equal  the  area 

CDBiBt  =  Q.. 

The  original  kinetic  energy  at  the  entrance  to  the  wheel  is  equal 
to  the  area  CD Bi  Ai  Aj  C,  ^nd  it  follows  that  this  process  has 
changed  the  area 

BiA^AiBiBi^Qi 

into  indicated  work. 

This  theoretically  interesting  idea,  which  does  away  with  an  air 
pump,  and  if  we  move  Bi  to  Jz-i  would  insure  a  good  efficiency, 
raises  an  objection,  that  the  flow  iri  practice  occurs  with  resistances 
which  absorb  the  kinetic  force,  so  that  B,  is  moved  to  the  left; 
that  is,  more  heat  must  be  taken  away  than  was  assumed  above. 
Hereby  the  efficiency  would  be  greatly  decreased,  for  purely  theo- 
retical reasons.  Of  more  importance  is  the  question,  as  seen  from 
our  experiments,  whether,  be  it  in  either  converging  or  in  the 
diverging  nozzle,  such  considerable  compressions  as  are  here  de- 
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manded  can  by  any  meatis  be  reached.  The  deciding  objection  is, 
finally,  that  the  steam  while  its  heat  is  being  taken  away  will  only 
condense  locally  against  the  cooling  surfaces,  and  these  condensed 
parts  will  lose  practically  all  their  velocity.  The  steam  (not  wet 
enough)  remaining  behind  is  not  capable  even  with  frictionless  flow 
of  compressing  from  B^  to  Bi ;  because  the  entire  moisture  of  the 
steam  corresponding  to  condition  Bi  must  flow  along  with  the 
steam  with  equal  velocity  in  microscopically  fine  divisions.  Even 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  territory  of  pure  superheat,  — that  is, 
move  Bj  ^^  the  curve  of  constant  steam  weight,  in  which  the  effi- 
ciency would  become  still  higher,  —  condensed  steam  would  form 
against  the  cooling  surfaces.  For  these  reasons,  I  consider  this 
scheme  practically,  entirely  unfeasible. 


THE  C.  A.  PARSONS  DOUBLE-MOTION  TURBINE. 

In  the  English  patent  No.  6  142,  year  1902,  Parsons  describes 
an  impulse  turbine,  in  which  the  nozzles  are  arranged  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  hollow  wheel,  and  receive  an  equally  large  but 
opposite  peripheral  velocity  to  the  rotating  wheel.  The  effect  is 
the  same  as  though  the  nozzles  were  at  rest,  and  the  rotating  wheel 
turned  with  double  the  absolute  velocity,  because  the  relative  mo- 
tion depends  only  upon  the  relative  velocity  of  the  nozzle  and  rotat- 
ing wheel.  We  must,  of  course,  subtract  the  consumption  of  work 
necessary  to  accelerate  the  steam  particles  to  the  peripheral  veloc- 
ity, and  obtain  a  very  little  smaller  exit  velocity  than  with  nozzles 
at  rest.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists,  therefore,  in 
decreasing  the  revolutions  to  one-half  (with  diameters  remaining 
equal),  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  complicating  a  shaft  division, 
double  construction  of  the  dynamo,  and  doubling  the  stuffing  boxes 
against  the  full  pressure  at  the  steam  entrance. 

According  to  reports  in  English  technical  journals  ( "  Engineer- 
ing,*' 1903),  English  manufacturers  were  going  to  apply  this  double 
motion  to  their  many  stage  turbine,  by  allowing  the  casing  to  rotate 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  difficulty  in  guarding  against  steam 
leakage  and  of  utilizing  the  power  makes  this  idea  appear  as  an 
experiment  that  has  entirely  failed. 

Brady    applied    the    double-motion   to   the  few   stage   radial 
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turbines,  where  its  impracticability  may  be  seen  from  the  suggested 
blade  construction. 

Here  also  may  be  mentioned  an  English  patent  of  the  Siemans- 
Schuckert  Works,  who  proposed  alternating  current  dynamos  con. 
nected  in  parallel  for  the  above  described  type  of  double-motion 
turbines,  in  which  the  division  of  power  of  the  parallel  working 
alternators  automatically  tends  to  preserve  uniformity  of  revo- 
lutions. 

THE  PARALLEL  CONIfECTmG  ALTBRNATOSS  OF  PARSONS  TORBINX. 

According  to  the  English  patent  No.  19  031,  1902,  Parsons 
attempts  to  make  the  intermittent  steam  admission,  characteristic 
of  his  turbines,  synchronous  with  all  motors  in  a  parallel-connected 
group.  We  could  derive  from  this,  that  with  non -synchronous 
admission,  difhculties  may  arise  ;  still,  other  observers  state  (for  in- 
stance, the  Electrical  Works  at  Frankfort),  that  the  steam  turbine 
can  be  instantly  connected  in  parallel  with  any  given  reciprocating 
engine. 

THE  IDKBINE  OF  NADROWSEI. 

Nadrowski  uses,  according  to  German  patent  No.  137  586,  for 
regulating  the  admission  of  a  radial  turbine,  the  rotating  body 
shown  in  Fig.  214,  that  may  be  moved  axially 
and  has  a  profile  so  constructed  that  the 
ratio  of  the  cross-section  F^  at  the  narrowest 
place  to  the  end  cross-section  F^  remains  con- 
stant. This  widening  space  of  ring  form,  act- 
ing as  a  "  nozzle,"  allows  the  steam  to  expand 
constantly  to  the  same  final  pressure,  and  we 
Fig.  214.  get  a  "  quantity  "  regulation.     Unfortunately, 

this  ring  nozzle,  applied  practically,  does  not 
permit  a  sufficiently  high  peripheral  velocity  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
reduce  the  clearance  space  to  a  fraction  of  a  millimeter. 


The  immense  number  of  constructions  that  have  failed  entirely, 
and  above  all,  those  that  appear  in  the  patent  literature,  cannot 
be  entered  into  now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  these 
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failures  would  undoubtedly  save  the  beginner  much  useless  inven- 
tive labor.  All  in  all,  it  is  not  too  emphatic  a  statement  to  say 
that  there  is  hardly  to  be  expected  a  greater  number  of  misconcep. 
tions  than  already  exist  in  steam  turbine  construction. 

68.    THE  MARINE  STEAH   TURBINE. 

The  chief  advantage  which  is  derived  f rqm  the  application  of 
the  steam  turbine  to  marine  purposes,  not  considering  the  points 
that  would  apply  also  to  turbines  used  on  land,  is  the  following : 
non-existence  of  vibration  and  economy  of  space.     The  economy 
of  weight  is  also,  according  to  the  type  of  the  turbine  system,  of 
more  or  less  importance.     Against  these  advantages  are  also  dis- 
advantages ;  above  all,  the  impossibility  of  simply  reversing,  which 
forces  us  to  install  an  especial  reversing  turbine  that  runs  empty 
when  the  vessel  is  moving  forwards.     It  is  then  allowed  to  run  in 
vacuum  to  decrease  the  losses  due  to  friction.     Even  if  the  econ- 
omy of  this  turbine  is  of  secondary  importance,  still,  it  should  de- 
velop the  full   power  for  running  backwards  with  the  available 
boilers.     Of  course  this  demand  will   be  made  only  in  case  of 
necessity  (danger  of  collision),  but  for  this  it  is  all  the  more  useful. 
The  second  important  disadvantage  is  the  great  number  of  revolu- 
tions, which  give  the  ship's  propeller  a  too  large  peripheral  velocity, 
causing  the  formation  of  hollow  spaces,  the  so-called  "  cavities,'*  and 
thereby  favoring  the  creation  of  eddy  currents.     Parsons  is  to  be 
thanked  for  valuable  experiments  with  marine  turbines,  and  his  tur- 
bines are  until  now  the  only  ones  that  have  been  successfully  applied 
in  ship-building.    Parsons  divides  the  turbine  into  severalparts  driving 
special  propellers,  and  connects  them  in  "  series  *'  or  "  parallel. ' '     The 
question  whether  one,  two  or  three  small  propellers  are  to  be  placed 
on  a  shaft,  and  especially  the  determination  of  the  most  favorable 
propeller  dimensions,  belongs  to  ship-building.     We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  following  remarks  of  interest  to  the  turbine  con- 
structor.    The  experiments  of  Parsons  led  to  the  general  decrease 
of  the  number  of  revolutions ;  in  fact,  to  about  600  to  1  000  per 
minute.     It  is  obvious  that  the  peripheral  velocity  of  the  turbine 
is  correspondingly  decreased  at  such  low  number  of  revolutions,  as 
otherwise  the  drum  would  be  too  large  and  the  blades  too  short. 
The  steam  velocity  would  advantageously  be  made  low,  and  we  get 
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as  a  further  result  (for  several  reasons)  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  stages.  If  the  steam  friction  (under  otherwise 
equal  conditions)  depends  only  on  the  square  of  the  velocity  and 
the  length  of  path,  the  economy  would  not  decrease  in  spite  of 
a  longer  steam  path.  According  to  reports  of  Parsons  in  English 
technical  journals,  it  seems  that  the  consumption  per  effective 
horse  power  is  over  7  kilograms  (15i  pounds)  per  hour,  and  would 

point  to  the  fact  that  the  split- 
ting up  of  the  steam  by  the  face 
surfaces  of  the  blades  forms  the 
chief  part  of  the  resistances. 

Special  difficulties  are 
brought  up  for  the  case  of  war 
vessels  running  at  reduced  speed, 
because  here  also  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  screw  de- 
creases ;  hence  the  steam  con- 
sumption increases.  Grauert  in 
"  Marine-Rundschau,"  1904,  p. 
44,  gives  quantitative  results  con- 
cerning this  and  are  reproduced 
in  Fig.  215.  With  a  load  of  4  600 
h.  p.  the  steam  consumption 
of  the  Parsons  marine  turbine 
increases  31  per  cent  in  going 
from  580  to  380  revolutions. 
With  1  500  h.  p.  this  difference  is  only  21  per  cent ;  still,  the  steam 
consumption  is  in  itself  greater.  If  we  estimate  the  quantity  of 
steam  per  hour  as  7.2  kilograms  (15.9  pounds)  per  horse  power  at 
4  500  h.  p.  and  580  r.  p.  m.,  then  according  to  Fig.  215  there  would 
be  a  consumption  of  9.4  kilograms  (20.7  pounds)  per  h.  p.  at  4  500 
h.  p.  and  380  r.  p.m. ;  further,  19.4  kilograms  (42.7  poimds)  per 
h.  p.  at  1  500  h.  p.  and  580  r.  p.  m. ;  and  23.3  kilograms  (51.8 
pounds)  per  h.  p.  at  1  500  h.  p.  and  380  r.  p.  m. 

It  is  now  of  great  importance  to  consider  means  of  partially 
doing  away  with  the  increase  of  steam  consumption  which  also 
exists  with  the  reciprocating  engine.  As  an  example  to  show  in 
which  direction  the  inventor's  energy  is  being  exerted,  we  shall 
quote  from  the  English  patent  No.  8  378,  — 1901,  of  R,  Schulz  (Fig. 
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216),  The  chief  thought  of  the  inventor  is,  to  divide  the  turbine 
into  several  parts,  or,  what  isthe  same  thing,  to  construct  it  of  sev- 
eral single  turbines,  which  are  capable  of  working  either  individu- 
ally or  in  groups,  and  also  either  in  series  or  parallel.  If  the 
number  of  revolutions,  also  the  peripheral  velocity,  is  small,  the 
turbine  is  connected  in  series  in  order  to  get  a  large  number  of 
stages,  and  thereby  obtain  a  good  utilization  of  the  steam  ;  but  if 
the  highest  power  is  to  he  obtained,  we  use  the  single  turbines 
in  parallel  and  get  satisfactory  utilization  of  steam  while  the  peri- 


Fig.  216. 

pheral  velocity  remains  high.  The  patent  of  Schulx  suggests  four 
turbine  divisions  (I  to  IV)  through  which  the  steam  can  be  led 
by  the  pipe  Ly  and  the  valves  A,  B,  C,  D.  Pipes  L'  take  care  of  the 
overflow  from  one  turbine  to  another ;  L"  leads  to  the  condenser. 
The  flow  in  I,  II,  and  III,  is  from  left  to  right ;  in  IV  the  reverse. 
The  propeller  thrust  is  balanced  by  the  excess  of  steam  pressure 
on  the  face  area  of  the  large  turbine,  No.  IV.  The  reversing  tur- 
bine is  on  the  left  end,  and  has  its  own  steam  pipe. 

Sckulz  mentions  the  following  turbine  combinations  : 
1.    Lowest  power,  smallest  number  of  revolutions  :  all  turbines  con- 
nected in  series.     The  steam  enters  at  D,  flows  through 
Lx   to  turbine  II,  through  L{  past  valve^i,  to  turbine  III, 
through  X/  to  turbine  IV,  and  from  there  to  the  condenser. 
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2.   Next  higher  power,  larger  number  of  revolutions:  turbine  I  is 
cut  off  by  valves  D  and  £i,  the  steam  enters  at  C  to  tur- 
bine II,  flows  through  this  and  then  through  III  and  IV. 
8.   Next  higher  power :  turbines  I  and  II  are  cut  off,  III  and  IV 
connected  in  series. 

4.  Next  higher  power :  turbines  III  and  IV  in  series  as  before ; 

and  to  increase  the  power,  turbines  I  and  III  are  con- 
nected in  parallel ;  that  is,  live  steam  enters  through  B  in 
turbine  III  and  also  through  D  in  turbine  I  and  is  led 
from  the  latter  through  Z/,  Z,' ,  and  valve  F2  direct  to 
turbine  IV.  Ei  and  Fi  are  valves  suitably  constructed  to 
enable  the  entire  turbine  II  to  be  cut  out  so  that  the  form- 
erly used  entrance  to  turbine  III  may  be  used. 

5.  For  the  higher  powers,  turbine  II,  and  finally  I  and  II,  are  con- 

nected in  parallel  with  III,  and  IV  is  used  as  a  low  press- 
ure unit. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  large  number  of   combinations 
is  superfluous  in  practice,  but  the  result  was  worthy  of  endeavor. 

Nevertheless,  the  design  of  a  marine  turbine  of  this  type,  for 
the  best  steam  utilization  imder  the  above  mentioned  manifold 
conditions,  and  with  a  resulting  axial  pressure  that  is  constantly 
equal  to  the  propeller  thrust,  forms  an  exceedingly  interesting 
problem  in  design.  It  is  evident  that  the  blade  angles  would  not 
suit  equally  well  aU  these  combinations.  The  uniformity  of  the 
power  parabolas  of  the  Laval  turbine,  shown  on  page  99,  permits 
us  to  state  that  the  shock  that  would  occur  by  having  unsuitable 
peripheral  velocity  at  the  entrance  to  the  rotating  wheel  would 
cause  no  considerable  losses.  According  to  the  curves  of  the 
Parsons  turbine  (Fig.  216),  the  most  favorable  peripheral  velocity 
decreases  only  slightly  with  decreasing  power.  The  experiments  of 
Sckulz  (Fig.  194)  show,  on  the  other  hand,  a  depression  in  the 
power  curve,  with  small  power  and  small  steam  velocity,  which  points 
to  increased  losses  on  account  of  the  excessive  peripheral  velocity. 
We  must,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  series  of  progressive 
trials,  find  the  corresponding  number  of  revolutions  for  a  certain 
power  ;  on  the  other  hand,  determine  the  power  parabolas  for  the 
given  turbine  system  in  order  to  decide  which  mean  value  of  the 
velocities  has  the  advantage  of  entrance  without  shock,  with  which 
the  blade  angles  must  then  agree. 
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Peculiar  is  the  suggestion  of  Siunipfy  that  a  double-motion 
turbine  be  constructed  with  peripheral  admission  on  both  sides 
(Fig.  217),  and  the  power  of  both  wheels  made 
equal.  The  power  of  the  first  wheel  should  be  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  a  solid,  and  that  of  the  second 
by  means  of  a  hollow  shaft,  to  a  propeller.  The 
nozzles  A'  and  B'  must  follow  one  another  at  such 
distances  that  the  steam  from  either  the  right  or  the 
left  can  exhaust  freely.  The  objections  to  this  idea 
are  that  if  two  conjugate  wheels  are  used,  the  entrance  to  the 
temporarily  second  wheel  is  accompanied  by  shock.  If  the  blades 
are  correctly  constructed  for  the  one  nozzle  system,  then  they  are 
unfavorable  for  the  other.  According  to  Riedlers  previously  men- 
tioned paper,  the  opposite  running  wheels  are  constructed  as  axial 
turbines,  each  with  a  special  blade  rim  ;  but  in  this  the  power  of 
the  second  wheel  must  be  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the 
first.  Grauert  also  states,  that  the  arrangement  with  a  hollow 
shaft  was  suggested  by  the  German  navy,  but  was  abandoned  on 
account  of  difficulties  of  construction.  The  opposite  rotation  of 
the  screw  has,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Riedler  correctly  mentions, 
the  advantage  that  the  turning  motion  given  to  the  water  by  the 
first  screw  is  neutralized  by  the  second,  and  therefore  gives  the 
propeller  a  higher  efficiency. 

69.    THE  STEAM  TURBINE  AND  THE  RECIPROCATING 

ENGINE. 

A  comparison  of  both  motor  types  must  be  made  on  technical 
and  practical  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  the  turbines  of  de  Laval 
and  Parsons  look  back  upon  a  number  of  years  of  practical  use, 
during  which  time  they  in  general  successfully  stood  the  test. 
The  Parsons  turbine  especially  has  come  widely  into  use  in  recent 
years,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  is  over  one-half  million  horse-power 
in  actual  use  or  in  course  of  construction.  Among  the  machines 
are  a  large  number  of  3  000  to  5  000  h.  p.  units,  and  even  one  of 
10  000  h.  p.  The  mistrust  generally  felt  by  the  man  in  practice 
toward  a  new  innovation  seems  to  be  disappearing ;  in  its  place 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  favor  of  this  convenient  source 
of  power. 
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There  may  be  named  the  following  objections  that  might  nat- 
urally arise  and  partly  still  exist  :  the  high  number  of  revolutions 
with  the  accompanying  vibrations,  never  entirely  avoidable,  and 
the  consequent  danger  of  running  hot ;  the  delicate  and  highly 
accurate  work  of  installing  certain  parts ;  the  rapid  wear  on  parts 
required  to  run  steam  tight ;  the  high  material  stresses ;  and  the 
requirement  of  exceedingly  careful  and  intelligent  attendance. 
There  was  doubt  as  to  how  long  the  high  economy  found  in  the 
new  machines  would  be  maintained,  because  the  wear  of  the  bear- 
ings, the  blade  tightness,  and  incorrect  installation  would  increase 
the  losses  due  to  leakage,  and  decrease  the  efficiency. 

Practical  experience  has  already  proved  how  groundless  were 
part  of  these  objections,  and  the  advantages  of  the  steam  turbine 
are  slowly  becoming  fully  recognized.  They  are  so  obvious  that 
they  need  not  be  explained  in  detail,  and  are  here  merely  men- 
tioned. The  smaller  number  of  moving  parts,  less  weight,  less 
space  needed,  easier  taking  apart  and  repairing,  no  necessity  of 
internal  lubrication,  excellent  regulation,  disappearance  of  stresses 
due  to  unsymmetrical  heating,  suitability  for  highest  superheating, 
quick  starting,  uniform  speed,  ease  of  running  in  parallel,  etc. 

To  compare  the  use  of  both  motors  practically,  we  shall  recal- 
culate the  above  given  consumption  figures  of  the  h.p.,  hour  of  a 
turbine,  with  the  figures  of  a  reciprocation  engine  of  the  same 
power.  For  the  Parsons  turbine  we  have,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Stoneyy  Schroter^  Westing/louse^  and  the  Electrical  Works 
in  Frankfort,  the  following  table  : 
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So  far  as  it  concerns  impulse  turbines,  we  refer  to  the  data 
given  in  Articles  56  to  61. 

The  figures  given  above  permit  us  to  say  i/iai  the  steam  turbine 
working  with  moderate  superheat  has  exceeded  the  compound  recip- 
rocating engine  in  steam  economy.  All  signs  point  to  the  fact  that 
with  high  superheating,  this  comparison  will  not  change.* 

It  is  different  with  the  triple  expansion  reciprocating  engine. 
This  shows  with  smaller  powers,  up  to  1  000  kw.,  such  a  small 
steam  consumption  that  its  efficiency,  taking  also  into  considera- 
tion the  consumption  of  oil,  space  required^  etc.,  may  be  said  to 
place  it  far  in  advance  of  the  turbine.  With  very  large  powers, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  relations  are  reversed.  The  best  results 
obtained  by  Browny  Boveri  &  Cie.,  in  Frankfort,  with  about 
3  000  kw.,  or  according  to  our  assumptions  about  4  660  indicated 
h.  p.,  gave  for  a  reciprocating  engine  of  equal  power,  without  power 
required  for  driving  the  air  pump,  4.31  kg.  per  h.  p.^  hour  (9.6  lb. 
per  English  h.  p.  hour) ;  by  adding  1.5%  for  the  air  pump,  4.37  kg. 
per  h.  p.^  hour  (9.7  lb.  per  English  h.  p.<  hour)  or  (feed  water 
assumed  at  0°  C.  =  32**  F.)  about  3  160  calories  per  h.  p.|  hour 
(12  714  B.  t.  u.  per  English  h.  p.,.  hour).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
triple  expansion  steam  engine  of  the  Berliner  Electric  Works,f 
at  12.3  atmospheres  (180.8  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  boiler  pressure,  314**  C. 
(597.2**  F.)  temperature  of  superheat,  and  2  550  h.  p.,,  a  consump- 
tion of  40.5  kg.  (8.93  lb.)  or  about  2  930  calories  per  h.  p.^  hour 
(11789  B.  t.  u.  per  English  h.  p.^hour).  With  hardly  more  than 
one-half  the  power,  the  triple  expansion  steam  engine  has  therefore 
still  an  advantage  of  about  8^o  of  the  steam  consumption. 

The  question  also  arises  as  to  the  difference  of  oil  consumption  ; 
no  exact  data  is  at  hand,  but  we  may  say  that  the  steam  turbine 
is  from  5  to  10%  more  economical.     If  we  take  into  consideration 


*  Lately,  according  to  the  Zetschrift  des  Veritns  dfutscher  Ingenieurey  1003,  p. 
726,  Professor  SchroUr  with  a  260  h.  p.  compound  engine  of  Van  den  Kerkhove  has 
attained  a  consumption  of  6.28  kg.  per  h.  p.<  per  hour  (11.8  lb.  per  English  h.  p.t- 
per  hour)  of  saturated  steam;  -with  superheated  steam  at  804.6°  C.  (680.3°  F.)a  con- 
sumption of  4.31  kg.  (0.6  lb.) ;  or,  a  consumption  of  heat  of  8  400  and  3 108  calories 
per  h.  p.<  hour  (14  042.1  and  12  606.2  B.t.  u.  per  English  h.  p.<  hour)  respec- 
tively. For  this  machine  the  above  statement  does  not  hold,  and  we  must  wait  to  see 
how  long  this  low  consumption  figure,  not  hitherto  reached,  will  stand,  and  also 
whether  it  can  be  reached  with  other  reciprocating  engine  types. 

t  Zeitschr.  d,  Ver.  deutsch.  Ing.,  1002,  p.  187. 
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the  care,  and  with  horizontal  machines  the  space  required  and  the 
cost  of  foundation,  the  greater  economy  will  be  found  on  the  side 
of  the  steam  turbine. 

In  very  numerous  installations,  the  machine  is  not  constantly 
at  full  load,  so  there  is    an  important  question  to  be  answered 
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how  much  the  steam  coiisinnption  changes  with  the  reciprocating 
engine  and  the  steam,  turbine  at  over  or  under  load.  The  relation 
is  best  seen  by  comparing,  not  the  absolute  values,  but  the  changes 
in  per  cent.  As  the  idea  of  normal  load  is  not  sufficiently  definite, 
there  is  given  in  the  graphical  representation,  F'ig.  218,  the  most 
favorable  steam  consumption  (per  kw.  hour) ;   and  that    load    at 
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which  it  occurs  is  taken  at  unity.  As  abscissas  we  take  the  ratio 
of  the  actual  power  to  the  just  defined  "normal  load;*'  as  ordi- 
nates,  the  increase  of  steam  consumption  per  kw.  hour  from  the 
lowest  value,  in  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  comparison  in  this 
form  is  entirely  free  from  objections,  as  there  exists  no  general 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  overload  that  can  be 
demanded  of  a  steam  motor  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  represent 
the  correct  standard  for  the  steam  turbine,  because  it  is  forced,  on 
account  of  economy,  to  work  so  that  the  normal  load  is  reached  at 
full  admission  pressure  at  entrance  to  the  first  guide  wheel.  The 
overload  must  be  taken  care  of  by  an  overload  valve  of  any  type. 
Fortunately,  experiments  are  at  hand  with  a  Westinghouse-Parsons 
turbine,  that  works  with  an  overload  valve.  The  British  Thomson- 
Houston  Co.  also  give  results  of  experiments  where  the  turbine 
was  loaded  throughout  the  entire  limits  of  favorable  steam  consump- 
tion. 

In  the  few  stage  impulse  turbine  with  only  a  few  wheels,  live 
steam  is  admitted  to  the  first  wheel  at  overload  through  opening 
nozzles  or  guide  blades.  As  the  guide  apparatus  leading  to  the 
second  wheel  retains  its  cross-section,  a  back  pressure  occurs  in 
the  first  chamber,  and  therefore  a  less  favorable  working  than  at 
normal  load,  which  holds  good  for  all  velocities  and  blade  angles. 
Still,  the  gain  is  greater  than  if  steam  were  introduced  into  a  lower 


stage. 


The  following  may  be  said  in  explanation  of  Fig.  218: 

Curve    C  refers   to   a  Curtis  turbine   of    500   kw.  rated   power, 

according  to  "Engineering,"  1904,  I.,  p.  182. 
Curve  R-S  refers  to  a  Riedler-Stumpf  turbine  in  Moabit,  according 

to  p.  193  of  the  source  referred  to. 
Curve  5"  represents  the  normal  change  of  steam  consumption  of  a 

triple  expansion  steam  engine,  according  to  reports  of 

Sulzer-Winterthur  Bros. 
Curve  R  represents  a  Rateau  turbine,  according  to  experiments  on 

p.  266-267. 
Curve  Z  represents  the  Zolly  turbine,  according  to  experiments  on 

p.  242-243. 
Curve  W  stands  for  the  consumption  of  a  Westinghouse  turbine  of 

1250  kw.  rated  power,  according  to  "  Power/*  1904,  p. 

130. 
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Curve  Bi  refers   to  a   Brown-Boveri-Parsons  turbine  of  400  kw. 

power,  of   old   design,   according  to  Zeitschr.  d.   Ver. 

deutsch.  Ing.,  1904,  p.  120. 
Curve  B2  refers  to  the  same,  but  of  a  newer  and  larger  design, 

according  to  the  firm's  reports. 

The  figure  permits  the  determination  that  the  two  first  named, 
between  70  and  100%  of  normal  load,  are  identical  with  the  steam 
engine,  and  are  outdone  at  smaller  powers.  The  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  very  small  powers,  are  less  favorable.  The  over- 
load with  the  Westinghouse  turbine  is  very  much  less  favorable 
than  with  the  reciprocating  engine ;  but  with  the  Curtis,  again, 
very  much  more  favorable.  The  advantage  over  the  reciprocating 
engine  therefore,  and  also  the  character  of  the  steam  consumption 
curve  at  various  powers,  is  doubtful. 

The  choice  between  turbine  and  reciprocating  engine  depends, 
therefore,  considerably  on  the  degree  of  reliance  which  the  pur- 
chaser places  in  the  safety  of  operation  of  the  two  motor  types. 


V. 

A  FEW  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF 

STEAM   TURBINE    THEORY 

AND    CONSTRUCTION. 


70.    DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRESSURE  IN  A  CROSS-SECTION  OP 

AN  EXPANDING  GAS  OR  STEAH  JET. 

It  was  stated  in  Article  16  that  taking  the  pressure,  density 
and  velocity  in  a  cross-section  at  constant  value,  is  only  a  first 
approximation.  The  difference  between  this  approximation  and  the 
true  value  will  be  considerable  in  sharp  bends,  and  it  is  of  practical 
importance  to  get  quantitative  results  concerning  this.  With  cer- 
tain simple  assumptions,  it  is  possible,  in  fact,  to  give  integrals  for 
the  general  hydrodynamic  laws  of  flow  for  elastic  fluids,  as  shall 
here  be  given. 

We  shall  assume  that  with  frictionless  flow  of  an  elastic  fluid, 
referred  to  a  fixed  plane,  there  are  parallel  stream  courses.  If  Xy  y 
are  rectilinear  coordinates  in  this  plane,  «,  v  the  velocity  compo- 
nents parallel  to  x  and^  respectively,/  the  pressure,  /a  the  mass  per 
unit  volume,  then  the  well-known  Eulers  formulae  of  flow  are,  if 
the  mass-forces  are  neglected. 


^df  ""  8x 
dv  _      ip 


(1) 


The  law  of  continuity  for  normal  condition^  that  is,  steady  flow, 
may  be  expressed  as 

«'^4-^  =  0 (2) 

bx         by 
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Multiplying  equation  1  by  udt  or  vdt,  respectively,  we  also  get 
after  addition  and  determined  integration,  an  equation  for  steady 
flow, 

}  {u^  -h  v^)  -h  J-^  =  constant      ....     (8) 

In  this  formula  u^+v^  is  the  square  of  the  resultant  velocity. 
The  flow  occurs  without  "rotation"  of  the  fluid  particles;  there 
exists,  therefore,  the  so-called  velocity  potential ;  that  is,  a  function 
^(;ry)  of  the  property  that  is. 

The  relation  between  pressure  and  specific  mass  shall  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation, 

p^a',1 (5) 

or,  if  7/  represents  the  specific  volumes  (in  the  meaning  as  used 
imtil  now),  /x  =  -  =  -—- ,  also, 

pi/  ^— (ba) 

g 

It  shall  be  assumed,  for  simplicity,  that  the  change  of  condition 
of  gases  occurs  isothermally,  because  any  other  assumption  would 
lead  to  insurmountable  difliculties.  With  vapors,  the  adiabatic 
law  would  be  a  closer  assumption.  The  solution  of  equation  5a 
gives 

a=^\fgp7 (5*) 

and  shows  that  a  is  the  acoustic  velocity  of  the  isothermal  change 
of  condition.  Equations  2  to  6  now  permit  the  elimination  of  «,  v, 
py  fi,  and  allow  <^  to  be  determined.  To  accomplish  this,  take  / 
from  equation  6  and  place  it  in  equation  3,  giving 

=  constant (3a) 

But  equation  2  reads 

Su         Bv        Ba         SfjL      rt 

bx         by  bx  by 


\ 
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or,  by  dividing  by  fi,  and  allowing 

u  Sfi  ^     Snat.  log  A* 

fi  Sx  Bx 

then 


S^<f>      8^<l>      S<f>  8  nat.  log/x      B<f>  S  nat.  log  /*  _  /x 
Bx^      By^      Bx        Bx  By         By 


(2a) 


Solve  equation  Sa  in  terms  of  nat.  log  /x,  and  place  the  partial 
derivatives  according  to  x  and  y  in  equation  2a,     This  gives 

B'<l>  ,  S^<l>      l[(B<l>\^B^<l>^^B<f>B<l>  y<^    .  fHVS'<l>^_^,^, 
Bs^'^Bf      a'l\Bx)  Bx"^    TiByBxBy^\r^/  Bfr    ^^ 

The  value  a^  referred  to  the  above  dimensions,  may,  as  can 
readily  be  proved,  be  eliminated  by  taking 

ip  =z  a^lr    . (6a) 

If  now  the  derivatives  with  respect  to  x  and  ^  be  denoted  by 
the  subscripts  1  and  2,  the  differential  equation  reads  : 

til  -H  V^22  -  [ti'  V^ii  +  2  V^i  yjr,  ti,  -h  ir,'  t„]  =  0  .     .  (6J) 

Professor  A,  Hirsch  of  Ziirich  has  taken  the  trouble  to  derive 
methods  for  the  integration  of  this  quite  complicated  equation,  and 
found,  among  others,  the  following  results : 

Let  n  be  any  positive  whole  number  >  1,  /and  q  two  independ- 
ent parameters,  their  functions  ;r,  y  as  well  as  the  solution  of  '^^ 
are  to  be  represented  in  common.     With  the  designations 

Ar  _  w  (n  ~  1) 
"2 

^       N(N-l)   (N-2)  .  .  .  (N-k  +  1) 
*'"  1-2-3    .  ..* 

we  write  the  function  NtA  degree,  as 


»=o 


(n  +  k)\  2* 
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and  its  derivative, 

Further,  the  functions  P^  and  Q^  are  defined  by  the  equation 

in  which  i  represents  —  1 ;  then  the  solution  of  the  equation  Q6 
can  be  expressed  as  follows : 

»  =  «  [a  P,_a  +  b  <2,_2]  F(i)  +  2p[aP^  +  b  <?,]  F'(t) 

y  =  n[-a  Q«_,  +  b  P._,]  F{t)  +  2  g  [a  P.  +  6  Q  J  FQ) 

^  =  [aP,  +  bQ„]  [{n  -  1)  Fit)  +  2tF'(t)], 

in  which  a,  b  represent  arbitrary  constants.  O  =  constant,  is  the 
equation  of  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  function  of  -^ ;  that  is, 
the  stream  lines  of  our  problem  can  be  represented  in  general,  and 

O  =  [-  aQ^  -h  &PJ  [-  »  (w  -  1)  F{i)  +  2/  F(/)]  ^"2'- 

If  the  above  solutions  are  designated  more  exactly,  by  reason 
of  their  connection  to  the  number  «,  as  ^n>  J^n>  V^n*  then  two  solutions 
belonging  to  m  and  n  can  be  superimposed,  so  that 

V^  =  'f « -^-  'f « 

and  similarly  for  any  number  of  solutions. 

The  simplest  form  is  obtained  for  «  =  2  and  ^  =  0,  and  this  can 

be  solved  in  a  manner  originally  tried  by  the  author,  as  follows : 

Place  for  trial, 

t  =  17  +  F (7) 

in  which  C/is  a  function  of  x  only,  and  Voi  y  only.  The  deriva- 
tives of  C/with  respect  to  Xy  and  of  V  with  respect  to  y,  are  desig- 
nated by  accents,  and  we  have 

■^i=U',  ^,=  V'.  fn=U",  -^12=0,  t22=F", 
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and  after  placing  these  in  equation  6^,  we  have 

I/"  (U'^  -  1)  -h  F"  (F'^  -  1)  =  0, 

which  designation  can  only  stand  for  all  values  of  x  and  _y  when 
both  expressions  are  constant,  and  equal  but  opposite  in  sign; 
that  is, 

U"  {U'^  ~  1)  =  a,         F"  (F'  2  -  1)  =  -  a     .     .     (8) 

The  integration*  can  be  performed  if,  for  instance,  the  first 
equation  is  multiplied  by  2  U'  and  written  as  follows : 

(C7'2_l)^(f/'2)=2aC7' (9) 

CAT 

or 

ax  ax 

from  which,  by  immediate  integration,  we  have 

^(f/'2_l)2  =  2aC7 (10) 

The  constants  can  be  omitted,  as  also  -^  need  only  to  be  given 
correctly  so  far  as  a  constant. 

Let   U'  be  designated  by  f,  then  equation  9  can  be  written  in 
the  form 

{V  -1)  d^  =  a  dx 
and  integrated, 

(^g~f)  =  aA; (10a) 

From  equations  10  and  10a  we  now  have  a  parameter  represen- 
tation of  t/  as  a  function  of  ;r. 


6  a 

1^  =  4^(^-1)' 


(11) 


*  I  am  thankful  to  Professor  Hirsch  for  the  correction  of  mistake  originally  made 
here  by  myself. 
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in  which  is  possible  a  solution  of  the  above  equation  with  respect  to 
f,  placing  it  in  the  formula  for  (7;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
In  like  manner,  we  obtain  (by  transposing  -^a  with  —a)  when  V=r)> 


(12) 


and  here  is  also 

<^  =  a^/r=a(f/+F) (13) 

The  next  problem  is  the  finding  of  the  stream  lines  as  the  or- 
thogonal trajectories  to  the  curves  of  constant  potential 

The  tangents  to  the  angle  of  slope  of  a  curve  of  constant 

potential  <^  (x/)  =  constant,  is 

S(f> 

8  X 

S  y 

The  tangents  at  the  same  point  of  the  stream  line  have  an 
angle  of  sJope  t',  for  which 

tanT'=^' 
dxi 

in  which  .r,  ji  are  the  coordinates  of  the  stream  line,  and  the  con- 
dition of  their  being  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  demands 

tan  T  ■  tan  t'  =  —  1 (14) 

We  are  now  dealing  with  mean  functions,  and  for  brevity,  let 

■r  =/  (f).       y  =  g{v) 


U=F{S),         V=G(v) 
We  have  next  &  U 

tan  T  =  —  -K— - 
o  V 

By 
and  dU 

hx  ~  Sf  S;»;  ""  "^  "  /' '    ^^^^^""'^^     Sy  "  / 

d^ 


(14  a) 
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As  tan  T  is  expressed  in  f  and  17,  it  would  be  well  to  choose 
for  tan  t',  and  hence  also  for  the  stream  curve,  the  same  variables. 
We  assume  that  also  for  the  latter,  ^Tj,  jj  can  be  replaced  as  in  for- 
mulae 11  and  12  by  f  77,  and  then  we  write 


Placing  all  this  in  equation  14,  we  get 


{Ub) 


The  integration  of  this  equation  is  possible  after  inserting  the 
function  values  from  equation  11,  and  now  gives  the  equation  of  the 
"  stream  lines  group  "  in  the  form 


f  ^  +  77^  —  2  nat.  log  f  1;  =  constant 


(15) 


The  velocity  at  a  certain  point  of  a  stream  line  designated  by 
f  and  17  is  obtained  by  differentiating  ^  as  a  mean  function  of  ;r,  y 


B<l> 


S<f>      8(^817 


Sy      817  By 


57  =  ^^ 

B  n 
0  y 


S  7) 


(16) 


Herewith  are  obtained  the  resulting  velocity  and  pressure  as 
per  equation  Sa, 

The  particular  solution,  so  derived,  of  the  general  differential 
equation  for  <^,  is  but  little  available  because  of  the  mean  values  of 
the  variables  f  and  17.  But  very  simple  formulae  are  obtained  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  small  values  of  f  and  17.  If,  for  instance, 
0.1  be  the  upper  limit,  then  the  sum  of  the  first  two  terms  of 
equation  15  is  always  smaller  than  0.02;  the  third  term,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  always  larger  than  9.20.  We  therefore  make  a  negli- 
gible error  if  we  neglect,  within  the  given  limits,  f  ^+  17^  as  com- 
pared with  the  logarithm,  and  equation  15  becomes 
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—  2  nat.  log  ^v  —  constant 
or 

f  17  =  constant   .....'..     (16a) 

For  the  same  reasons,  f  ^  and  17*  as  compared  to  3,  may  be  omitted 
in  equations  11  and  12,  so  that 

/ 

a  a 

which  values,  when  substituted  in  equation  15a,  express  the  equa- 
tion of  stream  lines  for  the  coordinate  axes  jtr,  jv.     Then 

;ir  y  =  constant (l*?^^) 

that  is,  t/ie  stream  lines  are  equilateral  hyperbolas.     In  this  simpli- 
fication is  also 

v^~{\-a'^)\      r=-^(i-ayr    .   .   (18) 

and  the  velocity  potential, 

or,  nearly,  as  ax  and  ay  are  small,  while  they  are  of  the  same  order  as 
f  and  1;, 

</.  =  laa  (/-«*) (19a) 

The  velocities  are  now 

«  =  cr-^=— aarv,         7;  =  ^  =  aay.     .     (20) 
ox  by  '^ 

The  pressures  in  any  point  are  determined  from  equation  3a, 
which,  with  p  ^  o?  il^  takes  the  form 

-  (w*  +  v^)  +  a^  nat.  log  —  =  constant. 
^  a 

Combining  —  a^  nat.  log  a^  with  the  constants,  and  designating 
the  pressure  at  the  coordinate  origin  as  /©,  in  which  »  =  0,  t/  =  0, 
we  obtain 
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nat.  log^  =  -  ^,(«'  +  V*)  =  -  2«'(^  +  /)    •     •     (21) 

or  when  r^  =  x^  +  y^ 

/=/oe-*"""' (21a) 

that  is : 

Pressure  and  velocity  depefid  only  on  the  distance  the  chosen 
stream  point  is  from  the  coordinate  origin. 

We  have  now  finally  reached  a  velocity-potential,  with  the 
above  approximations,  which  correspond  to  a  flow  without  com- 
pression; that  is,  to  the  assumption  /x  =  a  constant.  This  also 
holds  true,  even  when  /x  varies  slightly,  as  can  be  seen  by  inserting 
numerical  values  in  the  exact  equation  15.  We  shall  assume  the 
constants  of  this  equation  collectively  equal  to  6.52;  that  is,  calcu- 
lating the  values  of  f,  %  Sax,  Say  lying  on  the  stream  line,  from 
formulae  15,  11  and  12,  the  following  table  is  derived: 


f  =  1.0 

0.7 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

t)  =  0.0635 

0.0702 

0.1046 

0.1350 

0.2 

Bax=  -  2 

-  1.757 

-  1.136 

-  0.873 

-  0.592 

Say  =  0.1896 

0.2102 

0.3125 

0.4025 

0.592 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  xy  =  constant,  then  the  values  of  3  ay, 
for  instance,  must  be,  as  in  the  above  order, 

0.1752         0.1994         0.3083         0.4015         0.592. 

• 

The  difference,  therefore,  for  a  graphical  representation  of  the 
flow,  is  negligible.  As  the  stream  lines  are  symmetrical  when  re- 
ferred to  a  line  passing  through  the  origin  at  an  angle  of  45°,  then 
the  second  branch  of  the  curve  is  determined  by  the  above  values. 
Beyond  the  limits  f  =  1  and  rj  =  1,  the  equations  do  not  give  any 
continuation  of  the  stream  lines,  and  it  must  next  be  investigated 
whether  or  not  the  flow  beyond  these  limits  can  remain  free  from 
rotation.* 

In  order  to  consider  a  concrete  example,  we  shall  assume  super- 
heated steam  of  440**  C.  (824°  F.)  absolute  temperature,  with  the 
approximately  correct  condition  equation : 


•  For  our  problem,  this  is  immaterial,  as  we  can  imagine  the  condition  at  the 
Stream  orifice  as  artificially  produced. 
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In  French  units 

P  in  kg.  per  sq.  meter,  v  in  cubic  meters,  /"absolute  temperature  C. 
In  English  units 

^»  =  0.6r 

/  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  v  in  cubic  feet,  T  absolute  temperature  F°. 
We  get  a  =  ^gvp  =  450  meters  (1476  feet)  per  second.  Let 
the  arbitrary  constant  a  =^0,  and  as  the  limits  of  steam  flow,  let 


and  take  cm.  as  the  unit  of  length.     Fig.  219  represents  the  stream 
limits  (in  this  case  a  c/tannel  with  right-angled  profile) ;  the  stream 


Fig.  219. 

lines  ;  also  the  lines  ^  =  constant,  that  is  the  stream  cross-section ; 
and  finally,  the  curves  of  constant  velocity  and  constant  press- 
ure respectively.     The  inserted  figures  give  the  velocities  in  meters 
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per  second.  Our  formulae  give  a  flow  towards  the  coordinate  origin ; 
but  as  the  sign  of  <t>  may  be  altered  without  making  any  other 
change,  and  again  give  a  solution  of  the  problem,  the  steam  direc- 
tion is  shown  reversed,  thus  making  the  problem  easier  to  imag^e, 
and  the  figure  can  now  be  said  to  be  an  illustration  of  t/ie  orifice  of 
a  nozzle.  The  main  conclusion  of  this  investigation  may  be  said 
to  be  the  proof,  that  the  pressures  and  velocities  of  the  steam  jets^  so 
soon  as  the  limits  of  small  bends  of  the  stream  courses  are  reached, 
neutralize  each  other  very  quickly^  even  when  the  velocity  has  reached 
hundreds  of  meters. 

Let  p^  be  the  pressure  at  the  rim  for  the  point  ;r,  j,  and  p^  the 
pressure  at  the  center  of  the  stream  for  the  same  abscissa  x. 
Formula  21  gives 

nat.  log  ^  =  —  -c,(^o?\  nat.log^  =  —  ^c?  (y?  +  y^ 
p^  A  p^  A 

or 

nat.  log  ^  =  ^  a*  y\ 

Placing/^  =/^+ A/  in  which  A/  is  intentionally  a  small  quantity^ 
the  logarithm  may  be  developed,  and  there  results 

^=|«V (22) 

Let  for  our  problem  x  =^  6  cm.,  y  =  J  cm.  =  0.0066  m.,  then 

^  =  0.0022. 

Pr 

If  the  pressure  in  the  stream  center  were  5  atmospheres,  then 
the  pressure  at  the  stream  rim  would  be  only  about  0.01  atmos- 
phere less.  We  would,  therefore,  look  in  vain,  even  in  a  conically 
diverging  nozzle,  for  pressure  differences  between  the  center  aud 
rim  of  the  stream,  if  we  did  not  have  extraordinarily  delicate 
measuring  apparatus.  This  is  even  less,  because  at  the  orifice  of  a 
nozzle  the  flow  is  not  interfered  with  by  a  plane,  and  therefore  the 
steam  particles  at  the  middle  are  not  forced  to  follow  a  course  so 
sharply  bent 
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70a.    PRESSURE  DISTRIBUTION  IN  A  TURBINE  BLADE 
CHANNEL. 

If  we  cut  from  a  steam  stream  the  portion  included  between 
two  stream  lines,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  220,  there  results  a  channel 
that  greatly  resembles  the  channel  between  two  turbine  blades. 
The  derived  formula:  can  be  used  without  change,  and  give  an 
easily  seen  representation  of  the  pressure  dbtribution.  A  line 
[Kissing  through  the  coordinate  origin  at  45"  cuts  the  direction  of 
flow  at  right  angles ;  r,  represents  the  inner  distance  along  this  line 
and  rj  the  outer  distance.  With  small  blade  depths,  we  may  intro- 
duce in  the  differential  of  fi,  according  to  equation  21a,  Article  70, 


Fig.   220. 

Introducing  for  pressure/  a  constant  mean  value /„,  we  obtain 
as  an  approximate  value  of  the  pressure  differences  between  the 
inner  and  outer  blade  limits 

P,-h=-  jf.l.','-',')      ....    (28) 

This  formula  can  also  be  derived  directly  if  we  observe  that 
below  the  45°  line,  no  tangential  acceleration  is  present.  An  el©, 
ment  bounded  by  two  stream  planes  and  two  infinitely  close  normal 
planes  must  therefore  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  influence  of  the 
pressures  and  deflecting  force  </w  —  in  which  p  is  the  radius  of 
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curvature  of  the  course.     This  leads,  if  we  use  equation  8  of  Article 
81  with 

0-^  =  0*^=  —  p^     further  y  =  constant ;      x^  a?  ^ii^ 
to 

ax 

For  the  equilateral  hyperbola,  however,  we  firfd  p  =  r,  and  equation 

20  gives 

w2  =  w2^i;2  =  a^aV^ (25) 

and  finally 

p=a^fjL (26) 

and  from  equations  24  to  26  either  equation  21a  or  equation  23 
may  be  derived. 

For  an  actual  turbine  blade  channel,  for  instance  in  a  Laval  tur- 
bine, the  ratios,  as  was  explained  on  page  97,  are  considerably 
different,  because  there  cannot  be  considered  in  the  above  discus- 
sion either  the  circumstance  that  the  stream  in  the  blade  channel 
flows  in  straight  lines  with  equal  pressure  throughout,  or  the  very 
great  friction  resistances.  The  flow  in  the  blade  channel  is  an 
unusually  complicated  occurrence,  all  the  more  so  as  there  is  added 
to  the  friction  the  splitting  up  against  the  blade  edges,  and  we 
must  leave  to  experiment  the  determination  of  blade  forms  that 
give  favorable  steam  performance. 


71.   DEFLECTION  OF  A  HORIZONTAL  DISC  OF    VARIABLE 
THICKNESS,  DUE  TO  ITS  OWN  WEIGHT. 

The  application  of  horizontal  turbine  wheels,  as  for  example 
occurs  in  the  Curtis  turbine  of  sizes  up  to  5  meters  (16.4  ft.)  in 
diameter,  must  present  to  the  designer  the  question  of  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  wheel  due  to  its  own  weight,  as  this  deflection  might 
very  easily  reach  the  amount  of  clearance  between  the  individual 
guide  and  rotating  wheels.  This  deflection  can  be  calculated  in  a 
comparatively  simple  manner. 

Assume  a  symmetrical  disc  of  variable  thickness  at  rest  with 
its  axis  vertical,  as  shown  in  the  wheel  in  Fig.  102,  page  161.     The 
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thickness  of  the  disc,  /,  at  a  distance  x  from  the  axis,  let  us  here 
call  A,  The  deflection  downward  will  be  considered  as  positive,  and 
is  js  at  the  distance  x.  An  outer  rim  will  not  be  considered  ;  the 
hub  is  relatively  small  in  diameter,  therefore  Xi  is  small  in  compari- 
son with  jt-j .     The  profile  of  the  disc  corresponds  to  the  equation 


ho(f^  =  c,     or     A  =  c  x"* 


(1) 


and  let  a,  that  is,  also  the  slope  of  the  tangent  at  the  profile  line 
towards  the  middle  plane  of  the  wheel,  be  so  small  that  we  can 
place  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  slope  =  1  in  the  conditions  of  equi- 


p/an* 


Fig.  221. 

librium  of  stresses  in  a  disc  element.  With  the  absences  of  rim 
forces  there  are  present  in  any  one  cross-section  at  right  angles  to 
the  middle  plane  of  the  disc,  only  bending  and  shearing  stresses. 
The  former  we  may,  as  with  a  uniformly  thick  disc,  place  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  of  the  surface  element    in  question  from  the 

middle  plane,  and   let   a-^.  be   the   absolute  value  of  the  bending 

« 

stresses  in  the  outermost  fiber  of  a  section  at  right  angles  to  the 
radius  ;  o-^  be  the  same  in  a  meridian  section. 

The  bending  moment  M  which  is  exerted  upon  the  face  area 
xd^h  of  the  disc  element  represented  in  Fig.  221  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  has  the  value  :  Resisting  Moment  x  Bending  Stress  at 
the  outer  fiber  ;  that  is, 


I 
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3f  =  g  {Xd4>)h^<r„ (2) 

The  same  for  the  opposite  face  surface  is 

The  Moment  at  the  side  areas,  dxA,  is 

Mi=^dxh^a^ (8) 

in  the  sense  of  the  "  axis  "  as  shown  in  plan  view  of  Fig.  221. 

Besides  this  there  is  a  shearing  force  exerted  in  each  face  area; 

and  in  xd<l>A  the  force 

S^xd4>hT^ (4) 

in  which  t^  represents  the  mean  value  of  the  shearing  stresses.* 
In  like  manner, 

In  the  side  areas  the  shearing  force  is,  for  reasons  of  sym- 
metry, =  0.  Finally  there  acts  in  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  ele- 
ment, vertically  downward^  due  to  its  own  weight,  the  force 

dG  =xd4>dxhy (5) 

in  which  7  represents  the  specific  weight. 

The  forces  given  must  be  in  equilibrium  with  each  other ;  the 

sum  of  the  moments  must  therefore  disappear,  for  instance,  for  an 

axis  passing  through  the  center  of  gravity  at  right  angles  to  the 

plane  XOZ.    Combming  the  moments  Mi  gives  the  turning  moment 

Mid<l>  about  this  axis,  and  the  first  condition  of  equilibrium   is 

therefore, 

M'  -M  ^Mid(l>  +  Sdx^  0 (6) 

or  after  substituting  the  individual  values,  as 

M'  --M^^dx, 

ax 


*  This  line  of  reasoning  corresponds  substantially  to  the  methods  used  by  oU  au- 
thorities, as,  for  instance,  Grashof;  but  is  much  simpler  than  the  method  of  tbe  latter. 
The  degree  of  approximation  to  the  exact  solution  may  be  just  as  close  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  theory  of  bending  of  eU  Saint-  Vinant, 
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we  have, 

dx 


i^L^^h'a^  +  Qxhr^^O         ...     (7) 


The  second  condition  of  equilibrium  we  shall  not  refer  to  one 
element,  but  to  an  entire  disc,  limited  by  a  vertical  cylinder  of 
radius  x.    The  total  weight  of  the  same  is 

G,  =  r  2irxdxhy (8) 

The  reaction  P  exerted  vertically  upwards  through  the  center 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  entire  disc ;  therefore, 

2Trxdxhy    ......     (9) 

Vertically  downwards  we  have  finally  the  total  shearing  force 
2'n'xAT^.     Equilibrium  demands  that 

G,+  2irxhT^»P (10) 

From  this  we  calculate 


X 

or,  also 


^hr^^J\dxhi-f'xdxhl  =  ^-y^      (11) 

if  we  represent 

P.=  p2^4-(irA7  =  ^V^^     .     .     .     (12) 

as  the  "  ideal "  weight  of  the  disc,  imagined  carried  out  to  the  axis, 
in  which  it  is  assumed  that  a  <  2,  and  the  disc  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, a  =  0,  as  is  later  shown,  must  be  neglected.  By  inserting 
xh  T„  from  equation  11  in  equation  7,  the  shearing  stresses  are 
eliminated,  and  we  have 

d  (x  h'  O      ,2  6fo       6yhx»  ..g 


DEFLECTION  OF  A  HORIZONTAL  DISC. 


The  elongarion  of  a  disc  element  on  the  tension  side  of  the 

deflection  shown  in  Fig.  222  at  a  distance  ^  in  the  radial  direc- 
tion is 

'      .     .    .     .     (14) 


[p  +  l)dS-pd 


and  in  the  direction  oiy,  that  is,  measured  circumferentially. 


?q? 


Fig.  222. 
■(«  + jjsin  h)—  Itr X 


or,  with  the  allowable  approximation, 

—  =  -— =  =  a"  :  sm  6  =   co  tan  b  =-—  =  e, 
p      dsr  dx 


(14a) 


(146) 


From  tliis  we  get,  as  in  Article  S 


(15) 
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and  the  differential  equation  13  reads 


(2 -a) 
6  (1  -  .^)  P, 


irE 
or,  taking  equation  1  into  consideration, 


(16) 


.  as) 


a"'  +  (1  -  3  a)—  -  (1  +  3  ai/)^  =  ai*"*  -  a,*"*  .     (17) 

and  the  notation 

ni  =  2a  +  l  n2=3a  —  1 

^12(1- 1/^)7  6(l-i;^)Po 

'       (2-a)£c2  ^  ir£c« 

For  solving  this  equation,  we  place 

and  designate  the  right  side  of  equation  17  as/  (;r) ;  we  then  get 

f{u)  +  61  [*i(*i  -  1)  (*i  -  2)  +  (1  -  3a)*i(*i  -  1) 

-  (1  +  3  ai/)  jfei]  x'~^  =  aix"'  ^  a^x"^ 

If 

ki  =  fii  +3 

then  x^^  disappears,  and  61  may  be  determined  from  the  equation, 

(«i  +  3)  [(ni  +  2)  ;  m  +  2  -  3a)  -  (1  +  3  a  v)]  b^^a^.     (19) 

In  like  manner  the  second  term  on  the  right  may  be  set  aside  by 
substituting 

from  which  ^2  J^^iy  be  calculated  from  the  equation 

(fh  +  3)  [(fh  -h  2)  (n2  +  2  -  3  a)  -  (1  +  3  ai^)]  62  =  -  jj     (19a) 

The  remaining  equation 

/(^)=0 (17a) 
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is  integrated  by  the  addition  of  v=:b^x^  in  which  X  must  satisfy  the 
equation 

X3  -.  (2  -h  3  a)  X^  +  3  a  (1  -  i;)  X  =  0. 

The  three  roots  are 


X 
X 


,}=(l+^^)±y/'(l  +  ^J_3a(l-.);    X"  =  0   .(20) 


from  which  the  complete  integral  of  equation  17  is 

For  ;r  =  0  we  require  «  =  0,  and  this  gives  b^"  =  0  ;  likewise 
for  .r  =  0,  y  must  also  =  0,  which  is  only  possible  when  b^'  =  0. 
(A'  —  1)  is  always  a  negative  real  quantity,  as  can  easily  be  seen,  if 
^g'  is  not  =  0 ;  then  with  x  =  0,  the  values  of  js'  would  be  infi- 
nitely great. 

The  corresponding  solution  of  the  problem  is,  therefore, 

z^box"" +  bix'"'^^-\-b2x"''^^    ....     (21) 

The  still  arbitrary  constant  b^  is  determined  by  the  rim  condi- 
tions, that  for;ir  =z  X2  =  r,  the  bending  stress  o-^  disappears  ;  that  is, 

(/'  +  !;-)        =0 (21a) 

The  disappearance  of  the  shearing  stresses  is  satisfied  when  Pq  is 
made  equal  to  the  '*  ideal  **  wheel  weight.  Completing  the  solution, 
we  have 

'^  =  "  XIXI^TTV)  ^^""^  +  3)  (-^  +  2  +  .)  b, r-^^- 

-hin.^S)  (n,^2-^p)b,/'''^''^']y     ....     (22) 

whereby  the  problem  is  completely  solved.  The  stresses  them- 
selves we  obtain  by  substituting  the  derived  values  from  equation 
21  in  equation  15. 

The  equations  are  inconvenient,  but  at  least  do  not  demand 
tiresome  trials.  When  the  wheel  diameter  reaches  several  meters, 
the  deflection  can  be  measured  in  millimeters,  and  the  calculation 
should  not  be  omitted. 
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For  convenience,  we  shall  again  give  the  sUps  in  their  proper 
order  for  this  calculation.  Equation  1  is  obtained  from  the  design 
of  the  wheel.  We  calculate  P^  from  equation  12  ;  n^y  n^y  a^^  a^ 
from  equation  18;  b^^  b^y  from  equations  19  and  19a;  X  from 
equation  20 ;  b^  from  equation  22 ;  and  obtain  the  deflection  from 
equation  21. 

For  the  disc  of  uniform  thickness^  the  integration  is  to  be  per- 
formed separately,  and  we  obtain,  with  a  =  0,  A  =  constant  =  A©, 


in  which 


,  =  *J*:_e^(nat.  log*-l)+^      .     .     (23) 
_6(l-.>»)7  6(1 -.^)P 


which  formulae  have  already  been  derived  by  Grashof 

For  the  determination  of  a,  condition  21a  again  serves ;  and  we 
have 

'^ = - w^)''''^ -"H-  ^°^ ' ^ -w^"^ '  ^^^^ 

and  finally  the  deflection  at  the  rim, 

_  8(1-,;)  (7 +  3,;)  yr*     _  .  .g-  yr*  „„ 


x:=r 


By  a  numerical  example  we  can  prove  that  by  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  disc  towards  the  shaft  according  to  equation  1, 
which  is  demanded  by  the  stresses  due  to  centrifugal  force,  the 
deflection  due  to  its  own  weight  is  considerably  lessened.  The 
effect  of  a  thickened  rim  may  also  be  calculated ;  still,  the  presen- 
tation of  this  calculation  would  lead  us  too  far. 

71a-    STRAIGHTENING^UT   OF   A   VERTICALLY  ROTATING 
DISC  BY  ITS  OWN  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCES. 

With  discs  of  considerable  dimensions,  the  danger  may  arise  that 
the  disc  is  straightened  out  more  or  less  by  its  own  centrifugal 
forces,  therefore  under  circumstances  might  draw  up  and  scrape 
along  its  top  side.  The  value  of  this  straightening  opt  can  be 
approximately  determined  at  least  for  a  disc  of  uniform  thickness. 
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In  Fig.  228  is  shown  a  plan  and  elevation  of  a  disc  element  of 
the  same  shape  as  before.  To  the  forces  due  to  its  own  weight, 
dG^  S,  S^,  M,  M\  Ml ,  there  is  added  on  account  of  centrifugal 
force,  dF  z=  fi(xd4>A  dx)  t^x/m  which  yk  is  the  specific  mass  ;  the 
radial  force  R  :=xd4>ha'^  exerted  on  the  face  area  x  d4>h\  its  op- 
posing force,  R'^xfd^h  <r/  ;  and  the  tangential  force  T^dxha^ 

S 


PtOM 


Fig.  228. 

on  the  side  areas,  dxA.  o*^,  a-^  represent  the  radial  and  tangential 
stresses,  distributed  uniformly  over  the  entire  cross-section,  while 
<r^ ,  <Ty  are  used  in  the  sense  as  before.  The  moments  M^  give  as 
before  M^  d<f>  which  is  inserted  in  the  figure.  The  forces  T  can 
also  be  combined  into  a  resultant  Tdif>y  which  is  exerted  radially 
inward.  The  equilibrium  of  these  four  systems  again  demands  the 
disappearance  of  the  moments  about  any  one  axis,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  sum  of  the  force  components  in  any  one  direction. 
The  first  condition,  referred  to  an  axis  through  the  center  of  gravity 
at  right  angles  to  X  OZ,  gives  as  before. 


d  (-y  o-g) 
dx 


-<^v  + 


6  X 


T.  =  0 


(27) 


We  shall  also  take  the  sum  of  the  components  in  the  direction 
of  the  tangent  to  the  elastic  curve  of  the  meridian  section.  The 
slope  of  this  tangent  is  so  small  that  curve,  sine,  and  tangent  may 


\ 
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dz 
be  interchanged,  =  -—  =  y,  and  the  cosine  may  be  =  1.     Resolv- 

dx 
ing  dG  into  tangential  and  normal  components,  the  first  component 
will  =  dG  j/,  and  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is 

R' -.R^Td4>-hdF-j-dGzr  ^0      .    ..     .     (28) 
or 

^^!:)  _cr,  +  >ia>^^  +  7^^^0       .     .     (29) 

The  third  condition  we  again  refer  to  the  vertical  forces  acting 
on  a  disc  element  cut  from  vertical  cylinder  of  radius  x.  The  sum 
of  the  vertical  components  of  R  is 

2  TT  :v  A  o-^  / 
and  we  get 

2irxha-^^  +  2TrxhT^  H-  yrrx^h  —  Po  =  Oi 
from  which 

Introducing  this  in  equation  27,  we  have 

i(^-.^-^z'-^^^+^>^=o . .  (30) 

dx  ^  h  h  irhr 

In  equations  29  and  80  we  substitute  for  <r^  a^  a^  o-,  expression  15, 
Article  71,  and  expression  12,  Article  89,  respectively,  in  order  to 
determine  the  unknown  js  and  f  as  function  of  x.  We  get  around 
the  difficulty  of  this  calculation  by  the  assumption  that  the  stresses 
a^  and  <r^  for  a  first  approximation  have  the  same  value,  as  though 
the  forces  of  gravity  were  absent.  We  have  then  for  f,  equation 
88,  Article  89, 

f  =  a:xr^  + &i^+ -with  tf=  -  ^    "fl^^  , 

in  which  ^2  =  0  ^^^  ^^^  entire  disc,  so  that  with  ;ir  =  0,  f  =  0.  At 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  cr^  =  0 ;  that  is,  according  to  equation  12, 
Article  89, 
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and  from  this  follows 

^> T+ir- 

and  finally, 

<r,  =  a'(r»-«»)with«'=<A±^      .     .•      (31) 

which  value,  with  equation  16,  we  introduce  in  equation  80,  with 
the  further  abbreviation, 

^'-'-^ OT 

and  get  the  differential  equation 

a;/"  +  2"  -  -  +a"  r^  -  2a'  A  (1^  -  x')xs'  -  ^7^]  =  0  (83) 

The  integration  can  be  performed  without  difficulty  by  summa- 
tion of  series,  but  necessitates  awkward  calculations,  if  we  wish  to 
derive  a  numerical  result.  Therefore  an  approximate  method  is 
introduced  by  substituting,  for  the  derivative  of  z^  expressed  in  the 
brackets,  a  simple  function  of  x.  As  js  constantly  increases  from 
the  center,  we  shall  assume  the  simplest  form, 

3  =  aoJC* (84) 

with  the  unknown  but  constant  a^,  whereby  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  actually,  ^  increases  more  quickly  than  the  square  of  x.     There- 
fore the  influence  of  centrifugal  force  expressed  in  the  term  2  a' A 
(r*  —  4:*)  ;f  y,  has  been  somewhat  too  highly  estimated 
Inserting,  therefore, 

z'  =  2  flo  jc 

in  equation  33,  and  using  the  notations 


^  =  ^-^,     ^i  =  a"A(7  +  4aofl'0,     ^  =  4Aaoa'a".    (35) 


it  takes  the  form 


/''  +  ?^_^=  «do  +  ^jjc-yl,rc'  .     .     .     (86) 

X  jsT  X 
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in  which  the  left  side  may  also  be  written  as 

dx  \x/* 
integrating,  we  have 

/  11 

2"  +  -  =  —  ilo nat.  logx  +  ^AiO(^  —  ^ -42 ^  +  -4i 
X  2  4 

The  left  side  is  = i^^)]  we  can  therefore,  after  multiplying 

xdx 

by  X,  again  integrate,  and  finally  get 
z  =  -  ^^(nat.  log  X  -  1)  +  1^1  X*  -  j^^^  +  \a,x^  (37) 

The  last  two  int^ration  constants  are  =  0,  because  for  ;r  =  0, 
must  £r  =  0,  as  also  ^  =  0.  The  still  arbitrary  /I,  follows  from 
the  condition  that  for  ;r  =  ;r,  =s  r  it  must  be  the  bending  stresses, 
that  is, 

(z^'+v-)        =0. 

\  X/x=ir 

This  gives 

^»  =  T^  j  ^»  [O-  +  ")•«*•  log  *  +  ^]  -  l^i  (8+  ")  r* 
+  ^^,(5  +  ")''*} (38) 

and  finally  we  have  the  deflection  of  the  rim  for  ;ir  =  r,  if  the  value 
of  the  constants  Aq  to  A^  is  inserted, 

-4(8+»)(l-'')a7+6')|^«.''      .    (89) 

I 

It  (o  =z  0,  we  then  have 

^.  =  ^(l-»')(7  +  8,<)|J     ....     (40) 

which  agrees  with  equation  26  of  the  previous  article. 
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If  we  let 

/3=4(8+^)a-.')(17  +  5.)^.     .     .     (41) 

the  effective  deflection  would  then  be 

^r^^o-^a.r' (42) 

The  still  unknown  value  a^  must  in  order  to  satisfy  the  assump- 
tion, equation  84,  be  so  calculated  that 


We  therefore  have 


and  from  this  finally, 


^r  —  ^0  ^• 

^,.  =  ^0         H  ^r  f 


^^  =  rT^ <^«) 


The  centrifugal  force,  as  can  easily  be  proved,  exerts  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  deflection.  For  instance,  z^  will  become 
one-half  of  -stq  when  /9  =  1,  and  this  means  with  a  disc  of  4  meters 
(13  feet)  diameter,  3  centimeters  (1.18  inches)  thick,  (when  /a  = 
7.8  X  10-«,  E  =  2  X  10«,  V  =  0.3)  an  angular  velocity  «  =  66.9, 
therefore  rotating,  n  =  543  per  minute.  But  if  we  increase  the 
revolutions  threefold,  that  is,  to  1 630,  than  yS  =  9,  hence  the  de- 
fection is  only  one-tenth  of  that  at  a  position  of  rest. 

The  presence  of  a  thickened  rim  and  variable  thickness  of  disc 
would  influence  the  ratio  of  both  of  these  deflections  the  less,  the 
higher  the  velocity.  We  could  calculate  the  deflection  for  this 
case  also  by  means  of  the  approximate  method  just  used,  and  still 
the  above  simple  example  justifies  the  statement,  that  for  the  high 
number  of  revolutions  usual  in  turbine  construction^  the  deflection  of 
a  horizontal f  rotating  disc  due  to  its  own  weight  is  almost  entirely 
neutralized^  while  in  motion^  by  the  centrifugal  force.  In  general, 
therefore,  the  clearance  between  the  guide  and  rotating  wheels 
must  be  made  at  least  equal  to  the  value  of  this  deflection.  But 
we  could  also  make  the  meridian  line  of  the  wheel  a  flat  arc,  con- 
cave upwards,  according  to  equation  21,  so  that  its  own  weight 
would  bend  the  middle  area  to  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  centrifu- 
gal forces  would  only  call  forth  an  expansion  in  this   horizontal 
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plane.  This  doubtless  demands  more  skill  in  the  shop ;  and,  by- 
taking  into  account  the  possible  vibration  of  the  wheel,  we  are  led 
not  to  make  the  clearance  too  small. 


71b.  THE  STRESSES  IN  DISC  WHEELS  DUE  TO  UNEQUAL 

HEATING. 

It  has  lately  been  observed  that  with  single-stage  turbines,  on 
account  of  the  heat  radiation  of  the  nozzle  rings,  the  rim  of  the  disc 
wheel  has  a  much  higher  temperature  (up  to  100°  C.  or  180°  F.  dif- 
ference) than  the  disc  body,  which  radiates  heat  to  the  colder  cas- 
ing. This  is  the  reason  wheel  constructions  are  found,  by  which, 
for  example,  the  crown  is  divided  by  radial  saw-tooth  sections  into 
many  independent  segments,  so  that  it  can  expand  freely.  Then 
also,  the  internal  stresses  in  the  material  have  a  chance  to  balance 
themselves.  Much  more  dangerous  stresses  might  be  imagined 
when  accidents  occur  while  running.  It  might  be  possible,  for 
instance,  with  unskilled  attendance,  for  cooling  water  to  back  into 
the  turbine  casing  (while  shutting  down),  and  cool  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  while  the  disc  remains  hot. 

The  investigation  is  greatly  simplified  by  observing  that  the 
stresses  which  are  caused  by  unequal  heating  may  be  united  with 
the  centrifugal  force  stresses,  according  to  the  principle  of  "  super- 
imposition,"  that  is,  they  can  be  calculated  as  if  the  wheel  were  at 
rest. 

An  especially  obvious  case  occurs  if  a  disc  of  uniform  thickness 
A  is  investigated,  whose  rim,  of  cross-section/",  is  suddenly  cooled 
/°  below  the  constant  initial  temperature.  As  the  rim  tries  to 
contract,  it  puts  a  radial  pressure  on  the  disc,  and  is  itself  put 
under  stress,  exactly  like  a  shrunk  ring.  Let  us  assume  for 
simplicity  that  the  disc  is  whole  (without  bore,  or  the  hub  so  strong 
that  the  disc  may  be  considered  whole)  ;  then,  by  specializing  for- 
mula 38  in  Article  39,  or  by  immediate  consideration,  we  can  prove 
that  the  (pressure)  stress  a  is  equally  large  in  all  directions  through- 
out the  disc,  and  that  the  linear  compressive  forces  are 

1  =  ^^- CD 
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By  now  neglecting  the  difference  between  X2  and  x^  and  placing 
both  =s  r,  we  have  at  the  disc  rim 

ir  =  ^-^<rr (2) 

The   radius   of  the    ring,   whose   value  was  originally   r,   is 
decreased  by  cooling  through  ^  C.  (or  F.°)  to 

tLT^ret (3) 

where  e  is  the  coefficient  of  heat  expansion.  But  the  disc  presses 
the  ring  with  a  force  a  over  the  breadth  h  radially  apart,  by  which 
an  enlargement  of 

?/  =  ^ (4) 

is  brought  about,  and  f ^  +  f ,.  must  =  A  r,  or  by  introducing  the 
values  in  equation  2,  3,  and  4,  we  have 

1  —  1/  har^ 

E  Ef 

from  which  may  be  calculated 

^== T7 (5) 

The  stress  a^  in  the  ring,  we  get  approximately  from  the  load  due 
to  o-  on  the  inner  circumference  of  the  ring,  by  the  so-called  boiler 
formula, 

Formulae  5  and  6  are  peculiar  in  that  the  stresses  depend  only 
upon  the  difference  of  temperature,  /,  and  the  product  r A,  but  not 
individually  upon  the  value  of  the  radius.  A  disc  twice  as  large 
but  half  as  thick  experiences  therefore  equal  stresses  ivith  equally 
strong  and  equally  heated  rim. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  calculating  a  constant  distribution  of 
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temperature,  if  we  assume  a  suitably  simple  law  of  distribution. 
The  fundamental  formulae  8  and  9  in  Article  39  hold  good ;  still, 
€^  and  €t  denote,  after  subtracting  the  expansion  due  to  heat,  only 
the  resulting  elastic  specific  expansion,  which  may  be  calculated  as 
follows :  let  /  be  the  constant  excess  of  temperature  beyond  the 
initial  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  circumference  of  radius  x,  and 
varying  with  x.  Let  the  radius  after  heating  be  jr-|-f .  A  ring  of 
radius  x  would  be  expanded  by  heat  alone, 

Only  the  excess  f"=f — f  forms  the  elastic  deformation ;  therefore 
the  tangential  expansion  is 

*'  =  F=|-^^ •    •    (^) 

In  like  manner  the  distortion  of  the  point  at  the  distance  dx  is 

f ♦  =  f  -I-  z?  .  dx,  and  the  total  expansion  of  the  element  dx  is 
dx 

—  •  dx.  Heat  alone  gives  the  part  e  t  dx  ;  as  the  elastic  elonga- 
dx 

tion  in  the  radial  direction,  we  have,  therefore, 

-^dx—  etdx        ,^ 

dx  ^di  ^. 

The  equation  of  stresses,  formula  12,  Article  39,  therefore  reads 


.    .    .    (9) 


-r#-.B-")-S-«'] 
-rlp[S-)-(£-")] 

and  the  fundamental  equation  L3  becomes 

dor      \   dx        xJ  dx      \x    dx        cr  i 
_(l  +  „)e£-(l+^)e/^^+^;r=0.     .     (10) 
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The  equation  is  easily  integrated,  if  we  again  let  ^  »  ex*,  and, 
for  the  temperature,  the  law 

/  =  Bj^ (11) 

or  form  a  sum  of  exponential  terms.     We  find 

f  =  «;ir«4-*;r*  +  »  +  *ia:*i+*,;r*«      .     .      .     (12) 

in  which  a,  '^i,  -^j^re  defined  by  equations  18  and  20,  Article  89, 
while 


n{n  +  l)  +  {l  +a)  («  +  1)  +  (ai;  -  1) 


•    •     (18) 


For  the  determination  of  6^  and  6^,  the  rim  conditions  serve,  as  in 
Article  89,  taking  into  account  the  temperature  differences.  From 
equation  10  we  can  easily  prove  the  statement,  that  the  solutions 
for  the  disc  at  rest,  but  heated,  cannot  be  interchanged  for  the 
rotating  disc  with  /  =  0.  This,  however,  may  be  said,  that  the  dif- 
ferential equation  as  well  as  the  rim  conditions  in  {  and  its  deriva- 
tives, are  linear. 


72.    CRITICAL  VELOCITY  OP  A  CONSTANT  AND  UNI- 
FORMLT  LOADED  SHAFT  WITH  VARIABLE 

DIAMETER. 

In  the  general  equation  4,  Article  49,  mi  in  this  case  stands 
for  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the  wheels,  per  unit  length  Mi  ;  and 
the  masses  of  the  shaft  itself,  fiirr^;  and  the  above  mentioned 

equation  may  be  written  with  the  insertion  of  /  =  ^  ^J 

p£g=«  +  /*,rf^«»(y  +  *)    ...     a) 

in  which  r,  according  to  the  assumption,  is  to  be  variable.  In  order 
not  to  make  the  calculation  too  difficult,  we  shall  assume  a  shaft 
supported  at  the  two  ends  and  enlarged  towards  the  middle,  whose 
radius  decreases  towards  the  shaft's  ends  according  to  the  law, 

r'  =  v(l-/3»^ (2) 
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The  coordinate  origin  is  again  in  the  middle  of  the  distance 
between  bearings.  Besides  this,  it  is  assumed  that  either  mi  so 
changes  that  the  sum  i«/  +  fiir  r^  has  over  all  a  constant  value,  or 
fiirr^  has  a  mean  value  substituted  in  the  calculation,  so  that  the 
sum  nti  remains  unchanged  from  cross-section  to  cross-section.  If 
we  introduce  the  new  variable 

then  equation  1  appears  in  the  form 


la-z^E^-^  =  fn,<^(y  +  e) 


or  with  the  notation 


4«^ ^ 


and  under  the  supposition  that  e  remains  constant : 

(!-«')§=«  (y  +  e) (4) 

The  limiting  values  of  ^,  which  correspond  to  jr  =  0  and  ;r  =  /, 
are  0  and  fi,  and  in  this  intermediate  space,  the  above  formula  is 
integrated  by  a  converging  series  of  the  form 

y  ^Oo  +  a^s^ -{- a^:^ +  asS^  +  '  -  '  >     ...     (6) 

.The  uneven  powers  disappear  on  account  of  the  symmetry.  If 
we  introduce  this  series  in  the  differential  equation,  then  a^y  a^  are 
first  arbitrary,  while  the  remaining  values  may  be  represented  by 

_  g  (gp  +  e) 
*""l-2-3-4 


^  "■  3  •  4  •  5  •  6  ■*"  3  •  4  •  5  •  6 


"^--T^Tr^li^  +  r^^ 


(6) 
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As  each  coefficient  in  {a^  -|-  e)  and  a,  is  linear,  _;/  may  be  written  in 
the  form 

in  which  R^  and  ^2  a^re  the  power  series  of  s.     The  constants  a,^ 

and  a^  are  now  determined  from  the  condition,  that  for  x  =  l,  that 

cPy 
is  -sr  =  /S,  J,  as  well  as  the  bending  moment,  that  is-^,  must  dis- 

appear.  If  we  denote  the  second  derivatives  of  the  series  R^^  i?, 
according  to  z^  as  i?o"»  ^%'y  ^^^d  denote  the  value  of  the  expression 
ior  z  =  fi  by  the  subscript  yS,  there  result  the  condition  equations, 

<h  (J?o)^  4-  a2  (Ri)p  =  —  e  (2?o)  p 

Oo  iRo'%  +  a,  {R,'\  =  -  e  W)/, 

From  these  ^^  and  a2  may  in  general  be  calculated  as  actual 
finite  values.     Only  in  the  case  when  the  determinants 


£>  = 


(Rq)p  (Ri)^ 


=  (ieo),  (/?«%- WO,  (^2)^.  .     (7) 


disappear,  will  a^  and  a2,  hence  also  the  deflection  j,  be  infinitely 
large.  The  critical  velocity  may  therefore  be  determined  from  the 
equation 

Z?  =  0 (8) 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  values  of  ^4  ^z^  •  •  • 
in  the  series  R,  and  solve  equation  8  for  the  values  of  ©*  occurring 
in  a.  This  process  is  very  inconvenient  in  spite  of  the  not  alto- 
gether poor  convergence  of  the  series,  and  therefore  an  approximate 
value  of  ©^  shall  be  derived  by  affecting  all  the  terms  in  the  series 
R  with  a  higher  power,  such  as  -&•  or  )3®  respectively.  This  calcu- 
lation leads  to  the  equation 

l-'^a^--j^a^=0 (9) 

or,  after  inserting  the  values  of  a,  we  finally  get  the  critical  velocity. 
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«,=     /^'Vl_L_  =  3.464    /^ L_.    (10) 


in   which  /^  =  -  r©*    is   the    moment   of   inertia  of  the  area    of 

4 

the  mean  cross-section  of  the  shaft,  and  Af  is  the  total  mass  of  the 

discs  and  shaft.     If,  further,  ri  is  the  radius  of  the  shaft   in  the 

bearing,  then  follows  from  equation  2, 

^'=-^-l\ (11) 

The  critical  velocity,  therefore,  varies  but  little  as  compared  to 
a  uniform  shaft. 

An  especially  simple  and  still  exact  solution  can  be  had  for  the 
special  case,  in  which  the  load  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
radius  of  the  shaft,  and  this  radius  proportiofial  to  the  deflection  ; 
that  is,  for  the  law 


or 

dx^        irEa 
with 


(12) 


r^  =  ay (13) 

We  shall  here  take  no  account  of  an  eccentricity  (e),  and  the 
critical  velocity  is  again  determined  from  the  condition,  that  the 
shaft  remains  in  neutral  equilibrium  under  the  influences  of  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  and  the  elastic  resisting  forces.  The  general  inte- 
gration of  equation  12  gives,  for  a  shaft  supported  at  both  ends,  of 
length  2  /, 

If  we  now  prescribe  the  radius  r,  for  instance  at  the  shaft 
center,  for  x  =  0,  that  is,  place  r  =  r^,  the  angular  velocity  must 
assume  a  certain  " critical' '  value,  so  that  equation  14  will  hold 
good.     We  have  therefore. 
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and 


^k 


73.   SYMPATHETIC  VIBRATION  OF  THE  FOUNDATION; 
HARMLESSNESS  OF   «< RESONANCE.'' 

The  shaft,  which  is  never  free  from  vibration,  transmits  to  the 
foundation  of  the  turbine  a  periodically  varying  force,  by  which  the 
former  is  set  into  sympathetic  vibration.  The  foundation  may  be 
considered  as  a  rigid  mass,  resting  on  an  elastic  bed ;  and  there  is 
cause  to  fear  that  under  certain  circumstances,  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  turbine  may  correspond  to  the  natural  number  of 
vibrations  of  the  foundation,  and  that  when  other  vibrations  take 

m 

place,  a  dangerous   "resonance"  could  occur.     It  is  of  practical 
interest  to  determine  that  this  resonance  is  not  dangerous  to  the 


turbine,  and  could  in  no  way  lead  to  extraordinarily  high  vibrations, 
for  the  reason  that  the  turbine  shaft  is  not  a  rigid  body,  but  is  in 
itself  elastic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sympathetic  vibrations  gain 
considerable  because  the  critical  velocity  of  the  shaft  is  decreased 
or  increased.  The  simplest  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  above 
statement  can  be  had  from  the  consideration  of  "  an  elastic  double 
pendulum,"  as,  for  instance,  the  connection  of  the  mass  m  with 
the  mass  m'  by  means  of  a  spring,  the  former  being  connected  by 
another  spring  to  a  first  point,  as  shown  in  Fig.  224.* 


*  The  mass  m  may  represent  the  shaft  with  its  flexibility,  and  «'  the  elastic 
foundation,     l^t  the  periodic  force 

P  =  a  cos  (a  t 

act  on  the  mass  m,  which  will  cause  a  vibration  in  the  horizontal  direction.     The  de- 
flections of  tn  and  m'  from  the  position  in  which  the  springs  are  neither  in  compression 
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For  the  shaft  of  the  turbine  we  may  consider  for  simplicity 
that  the  foundation  will  only  yield  vertically,  and  consider  the  de- 


or  extension  are  x  and  x\  and  the  forces  acting  at  that  time  are  A' and  X\  propor- 
tional to  the  distortion  ;  that  is, 

X=a{x  -  jr'), 
X'  -  a'  x'. 
The  equations  of  motion  of  masses  are 

m  ^^-X+P. 

(Px' 
m    -^  =  -  ^  -r  A. 

If  we  assume  that  there  also  exists  a  so-called  *'  dampening,"  even  though  very  small, 
in  the  form  of  friction,  ^I'hich  is  proportional  to  the  velocity,  then  there  remains  after 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  only  a  vibration  synchronous  with  P\  that  is,  it  is  the 
solution  of  both  equations  as  given  by  the  formulae  x  —  A  cos  ta  t  and  x*  =  A*  cos  ta  /, 
in  which 

with  /3  =  w  a>*  —  a ;  /9'  =  w '  w*  -  (a  -f  a'). 

The  values  for  critical  oscillation,  that  is,  infinitely  large  values  of  A  and  A\  are 
therefore  obtained  when 

a2-/3/J'  =  0 (1) 

If  m  would  swing  alone,  by  considering  m*  fixed,  we  would  derive  the  critical 
value  from  the  equation 

w  w*  -  a  =  0 (2) 

If  the  force  P  were  to  act  on  the  mass  w'  in  the  absence  of  w,  we  would  have,  simi- 
larly, to  let 

«'  <^  -  a'  =  0 (3) 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  condition  permits  a  satisfaction  of  equation  1. 

There  exists  therefore^  critical  values  of  vibrations  for  the  elastic  double  penduliiniy 
but  these  do  not  agree  with  the  values  that  hold  good  for  a  single  pendulum^ 

The  mass  m'  remains  uninfluenced  if  either  the  elastic  resistance,  that  is  o^,  or  m* 
itself  is  infinitely  large.     If  the  ratios  of  these  limits  approach  each  other,  then  ta^  \rC\ 

differ  very  little  from  the  value  —  derived  from  equation  2.     We  can  insert  this  value 

approximately  in  the  expression  for  ^  in  equation  1,  and  get 


a»  —  {m  uir  —  a.)  ( w' a  —  a'   )  = 


0 
from  which  the  corrected 


m 


14--        ' 


tn'       a' 
m         a 


hence  it  may  he  said  that  the  critical  number  of  re^'olutions  is  increased  by  the  sympa- 
thetic vibrations  of  the  ^''foundation  "  (w'),  if  the  mass  is  of  the  same  size  as  compared 
to  m  ;  therefore  the  elastic  reaction  (a')  is  small  as  compared  to  that  of  the  "  shaft"**  (a) 
because  the  term  standing  next  to  unity  becomes  positive.  The  critical  number  of 
vibrations  is  decreased  if  the  opposite  conditions  arise. 
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flection  of  a  point  in  the  shaft  as  given  by  the  coordinates  x  in  the 
direction  of  the  shaft,  y  at  right  angles  horizontally,  and  z  at  right 
angles  vertically.  Using  again  the  notation  of  article  49,  but 
placing  the  eccentricity  ^  =  0,  the  movement  of  the  shaft  may  be 
represented  by  the  equations 

T?^y        ^y 

in  which  on  the  right  side  there  appears  the  d^Alemhert  forces  of 
inertia  as  a  "  load  *'  on  the  shaft.  The  rotation  around  the  axis 
through  the  center  of  gravity  of  an  element  cut  by  two  planes  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  occurs  with  constant  angular  velocity,  be- 
cause we  wish  to  assume  an  equilibrium  of  the  turning  moments. 
The  two  equations  are  therefore  sufficient ;  from  them  y  and  z  are 
to  be  so  determined  for  a  shaft  of  length  2/  supported  at  both 
ends,  that  for  x=l  we  must  have  y  =  0  while  ^=f.  Here,  f  is 
the  instantaneous  deflection  of  the  periodic  vibration  of  the  founda- 
tion, which  is  maintained  by  the  elastic  reaction,  a  ?,  of  the  bed ; 
and  by  the  shearing  force  of  the  shaft  (exerted  at  its  end  cross- 
section)  acting  on  the  mass  wf  of  the  foundation.  On  this  we  con- 
struct the  corresponding  laws  of  motion,  and  in  addition  observe 
that  with  x  =  l  the  bending  moment  disappears  for  the  shaft  sup- 
ported at  both  ends.  For  the  simplest  case  of  a  symmetrical 
deflection  of  the  shaft,  and  a  sinuous  vibration  of  the  foundation, 
we  get  the  solution 

y  =  [a'  (e^'^  +  e"*'  )+V  cos  k  rv]  sin  to  t 

z  =  [a  (^'  +  ^~^')+6  cos  k  x]  sin  (©  /  -l-c), 

in  which  €  is  a  value  dependent  upon  the  initial  conditions.  For 
the  constants  we  get,  as  the  eccentricity  is  made  =0,  finite  values 
only  at  the  critical  number  of  revolutions,  and  only  on  the  one  hand, 
for  the  vertical  vibrations,  when 

hyp.  tan  (k  /)-tan  (kl)  =  2j3     .     .     .     .     (1) 
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in  which 


y8  = 


w'  o)^  —  a 


JEk 


8       > 


on  the  other  hand,  for  the  horizontal  vibrations,  when 


cos  kl  =  0 


(2) 


In  the  case  here  assumed,  the  fotmdation  yielding  in  only  one 
direction,  we  get  two  series  of  critical  mtmbers  of  revolutions  ;  one 
for  the  vertical  deflections  of  the  shaft,  the  other  for  the  Jtorizontal 
deflections.  The  synchronousness  of  rotation  with  the  sympathetic 
vibration  of  the  foundation,  that  is,m^  oe?  —  a  =  Q,  gives  in  itself  no 
critical  number  of  revolutiofts. 

If  we  assume  the  foundation  as  uniformly  elastic  in  all  direc- 
tions, equation  1  still  holds  good,  as  can  be  proved ;  and  further,  we 
obtain  the  interesting  fact,  that  with  resonance  the  shaft  rotates  as 
though  it  were  entirely  free,  neglecting  the  force  of  gravity  (as,  for 
instance,  with  vertical  machines). 


74.  CONDITIONS  FOR  STABILITY  OF  EQUILIBRIUM 
BEYOND  THE  CRITICAL  VELOCITY. 


Let  us  consider  a  single  disc  having  no  lateral  oscillations.     In 
Fig.  225,  S  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  disc,  W  is  the  point  of 

application  of  the 
y\       n»^  /^  load      bending      the 

shaft,  D  the  projec- 
tion of  the  geometri- 
cal rotating  axis.  We 
shall  neglect  the 
presence  of  other 
rotating  masses  on 
the  shaft.  If  we  have 
relative  equilibrium,  5 
would  lie  on  the  con- 
necting line  O  W  Rt 
a  distance   pQ,  which 


Fig.  225. 
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may  be  determined  by  letting  the  centrifugal  force  m  p^  (o^  equal 
the  elastic  resisting  force,  a  (^  +  p^)f  as  before,  and  get 

ft  = 2 (1) 

The  angle  ^  is  determined,  so  long  as  equilibrium  exists,  by  the 
uniform  velocity  cog,  and  is  designated  by  ^q,  so  that  <^o  =  a)^/,  in 
which  /  stands  for  time.  The  remaining  forces  acting  upon  the 
disc  are  kept  in  equilibrium  ;  and  above  all,  we  may  imagine  that 
the  driving  steam  force  imparts  a  pure  moment,  that  is  balanced  by 
a  corresponding  torsion  of  the  shaft,  and  which  is  transmitted  to 
the  working  machine,  which  we  shall  assume  as  without  mass.  In 
order  to  test  the  stability  of  the  dynamical  equilibrium,  we  must 
increase  by  infinitely  small  functions  of  the  time,  and  by  deriving 
the  equation  of  motion,  the  parameter,  through  which  the  motion 
under  normal  conditions  is  represented  ;  that  is,  p^ ,  ^o  and  the 
angle  ol  OS  and  5  W^ (which  originally  =  0).  Fig.  225  represents 
a  position  of  such  a  changed  condition  of  motion,  in  which 


P  =  ft  -h  z 
^  =  0-1-  T  ^ 


(2) 


where  z^  €,  t  represent  infinitely  small  values. 

For  the  equations  of  motion,  p,  (f>  and  -^  are  to  be  taken  as  varia- 
bles,* and  we  must  first  investigate  the  motion  of  the  center  of 
gravity.  The  former  follows  as  if  the  disc  mass  were  placed  as  the 
center  of  gravity,  and  all  forces  applied  there.  The  elastic  force  Py 
Fig.  225,  is  =  a  WO  ;  but  as  WO  is  the  distance  of  the  resultants 
of  WW  and  UOy  in  which  WU  is  perpendicular  to  UO^  so  can 
this  force  be  taken  as  the  resultant  of  the  forces  P^  =  a  WW  Bnd 
P^=z  a  (9  f/ with  their  corresponding  directions.  Because  of  the 
small  values  of  t  and  a 


*  It  follows  from  the  choice  of  the  variables,  specified  by  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
that  we  can  advantageously  make  use  of  the  so-called  general  Lagrange  differential 
equations,  which,  in  fact,  give  without  trouble  the  elementary  formulae  derived  below. 
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P^=  aer 

P^  =  a  (p+e) 


(3) 


which  forces  may  be  transposed  to  the  center  of  gravity. 

To  find  the  change  of  p  we  shall  observe  the  relative  motion  of 
the  center  of  gravity  in  a  radial  slot  (without  weight),  rotating 
with  the  radius  vector.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  must  add 
the  supplementary  forces  of  relative  motion,  of  which  only  the  "cen- 
trifugal force** mpl-j-j  enters  into  consideration  for  the  motion 
referred  to,  and  we  get 


^5? 


=  w/>(^)-a(^  +  /)).     ....     (4) 


To  what  remains  we  shall  apply  the  law  of  the  absolute  motion 
of  the  center  of  gravity  about  0  [that  is,  we  say  that  the  derivative 
of  the  "impulse  moment  '*  (moment  of  momentum)  with  respect  to 
the  time,  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  external  forces],  and  get 

For  the  motion  about  the  center  of  gravity,  the  moment  force 

=  a  WO  e  sin  (t— <r),  or  after  slight  transformation  =  a^  rp  ;  if  then 
©  denotes  the  mass  moment  of  inertia  of  the  disc  about  5,  then  is 

e^  =  a^T/, (6) 

In  the  equations  4,  5,  and  6  the  values  in  equation  2  must  be 
placed ;  develop  them  according  to  Zy  e,  and  t,  and  strike  out  all 
higher  powers  than  the  first.  If  we  then  insert  the  critical  veloc- 
ity 


2         d 
(Dm,    =    — 

m 


and  substitute  the  notation 


O)^ 


S  =  l--^ (7) 


0),,2 
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SO  that  p  is  represented  in  the  form 

1-S 


(8) 


we  get  for  Zy  €,  and  t  the  linear  equations 


^  =  S«o^0-|-2fJo(»o 


d€ 

dt 


dz 
di 


(?€ 


2o>o^  -^P^^  =  -(It-  S)  V^t. 


d^e  ,  (?T      (1  -8)2     jme^ 


•"   ^/2 


di"  '  di 


fi>o  —  -  T 


e 


•     •     • 


(9) 


The  solution  follows  through  the  known  relations 


z  =2  a  Cq^* 


€  =:beQ 


kt 


r  =  c  ^0^', 


in  which  (in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  e)  e^  is  the  base  of  the 
natural  logarithms.  This  substitution  gives  for  X,  after  abbreviat- 
ing with  y}y  the  biquadratic  equation, 


in  which 


X*-|-2^fi)o'>'^-l-Cft>o*  =  0 


(10) 


2     a 


c=s*-^- 


(4  -  S)(l  -  8j= 


^  =  ^  =  -^.     .     .(11) 
q  =  radius  of  gyration. 


The  equilibrium  is  stable  when  the  values  z^  €,  t  remain  small 
for  the  entire  duration  of  the  motion  ;  therefore  X,  when  real,  may 
not  become  positive  ;  when  complex,  the  real  part  must  be  negative. 
This  demands  *  that 


5>0 


C>0        5^-C>0....     (12) 


For  small  values  of  S,  we  may  approximately  replace  the  condi- 
tions by  the  condition  that 


•  See  Routh,  Dynamik  II,  §  289. 
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« 

S'>4^. (13) 

T 

If  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  gyration  to  the  eccentricity  e  is  very 
large,  then  i^  would  have  a  very  small  value,  and  stability  will 
occur  at  very  small  excess  over  the  critical  velocity.  This  is  the 
occurrence  in  practically  all  cases.  But  if  the  moment  of  inertia  is 
negligibly  small,  6  =  0;  then  the  equilibrium  is  unstable,  and  the 
simultaneous  ^  =  0.  The  value  of  the  moment  of  inertia  is  there- 
fore of  vital  importance,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  by  making 
experiments.* 

The  stability  of  a  uniformly  loaded  shaft  can  also  be  investi- 
gated in  this  manner.  We  can,  for  instance,  to  simplify  the  cal- 
culation, assume  that  the  eccentricity  varies  according  to  a  sine 

function,  so  that 

e  ^  e^  sin  kx y 

and  that  the  coordinate  origin  lies  in  the  same  end  of  the  shaft, 

whereby  k  ^  -  and  /  is  the  length  of  shaft.     The  centers  of  grav- 

If 

ity  of  all  discs  might  lie  in  a  plane  ;  the  masses  m\  per  unit  length 
are  unchangeable.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  shaft's 
deflection,  not  only  in  the  plane  of  the  center  of  gravity,  but  also 
in  that  at  right  angles  thereto.  The  solution  of  the  general  equa- 
tions of  motion  can  be  accomplished  for  the  case  where  we  consider 
such  an  oscillation  about  the  position  of  equilibrium  that  the  shaft 
will  only  deflect,  but  does  not  experience  any  rotation  ;  and  for  the 
assumption  that  the  moment  of  inertia  ©^  of  the  disc  referred  to 
unit  length,  comply  with  the  law  ©^  =  6^  sin^  kx.  If  we  place,  as 
before. 


'^-O 


2        ,  m^^ 

and  V  =  —^ — 

0^  ^m 


then,  in  these  expressed  values,  exactly  the  same  conditions  of 
stability  hold  good  as  for  a  simple  disc  of  mass  m^  and  moment  of 
inertia  Q^.  The  calculation  is  nevertheless  too  cumbersome  to  re- 
peat here. 


*  Sanford  A.  Moss,  in  a  thesis  for  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cornell  University  (printed 
in  May,  1903),  after  the  publication  of  the  above  investigation,  thought  to  have  simpli- 
fied the  calculation  by  assuming  e  infinitely  small.  The  final  formulae  derived  by 
Moss  are  therefore  mathematically  not  correct. 
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76.  GYROSCOPIC  ACTION  OF  THE  MARINE  TURBINE. 

The  revolving  turbine  masses  constitute  a  high  rotation  which 
imposed  upon  these  masses  a  forced  motion  during  the  pitching  of 
the  vessel,  or  while  making  a  sharp  turn,  by  which  reaction  forces 
are  created  in  the  bearings,  whose  values  it  may  be  well  to  investi- 
gate for  reasons  of  safety. 

A  purely  vertical  swinging  places  upon  the  turbine  shaft  only 
the  demands  of  the  forces  of  inertia,  which  can  easily  be  found  as 
the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  wheels  and  the  maximum  accelera- 
tion.    The  value  of  the 
velocity    reached     by 
these    oscillations  is 
entirely    without    influ- 
ence.    It   is   quite    dif- 
ferent with   a    rotating 
oscillation,  as  is  caused 

* 

by  the  ship's  pitching. 
In  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  position  of  the 
shaft,  the  shaft  is  bent 
in  a  vertical  plane  by 
the  forces  of  inertia; 
on  account  of  the  vary- 
ing slope  of  the  ship's 
hull,  there  occur  also 
deflections  in  a  horizon- 
ted  plane  peculiar  to 
the  high  rotation.  W^,  shall  concern  ourselves  only  with  the 
latter,  and  imagine  the  turbine  masses  represented  in  Fig.  226 
by  a  rotating  disc  5  about  the  X  axis.  The  axis  horizontal  at  the 
time  /  =  0,  has  turned  after  the  time  dtj  through  the  angle  d^ 
which  is  designated  by  the  angular  velocity  €  while  turning  about 
the  Faxis.  The  rotation  about  the  actual  turbine  shaft  occurs 
with  the  constant  angular  velocity  od.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  occurring  bending  moment,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  turns  about 
the  Z  axis.  To  accomplish  this,  we  must  further  observe  that  the 
velocity  components  in  the  direction  of  X  change  exceedingly  little 


Fig.  226. 
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in  the  territory  of  the  point  of  resolution  lying  at  B,  therefore  only 
very  small  accelerating  forces  in  the  horizontal  direction  need  act 
on  this  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  point  at  A  is  forcibly 
drawn  away  from  its  direction  of  motion  by  the  varying  slope  of 
the  wheel  disc,  and  describes  a  path  concave  to  the  positive  direc- 
tion of  X,  An  accelerating  force  is  now  necessary  in  the  negative 
direction  of  X,  whose  sum,  with  the  opposite  force-components, 
gives  a  rotating  moment  about  the  Z  axis  in  the  direction  shown  in 
the  figure,  which  must  be  carried  over  to  the  outside ;'  that  is,  by 
means  of  the  bearing  pressure  on  the  shaft. 

For  numerical  calculation,  the  law  of  Mechanics  serves,  that 
the  increase  of  the  moments  of  the  value  of  momentum  (the 
"impulse  moment'*)  per  unit  time  (that  is,  the  derivative  of  the 
impulse  moment  with  respect  to  the  time)  is  equal  to  the  external 
force-moments  turning  about  the  given  axis.  At  the  time  /  =  0  the 
impulse  moment  for  the  Z  axis  =  0,  for  the  X  axis  =  S^m,  in  which 
Sq  is  the  mass  moment  of  inertia  for  this  axis.  After  the  time  df 
the  impulse  moment  for  the  X'  axis  at  a  slope  d<f>  is  still  SqOd;  and 
we  resolve  the  same  into  the  components  ©q®  cosd<f>  and  SqCd  sin  d<f>. 
The  latter  constitutes  the  increase  of  impulse  moment  for  the  Z 
axis  during  the  time  ^/,  and  therefore  we  may  write  the  equation 

©ofi)  sin  d(f>  —  Nothing     ^     d<f> 

di ^""^ 

and  we  obtain,  with  e  =  -? ,  the  equation 

at 

91l^  =  eoft)€ (1) 

in  which  911,  is  what  Stodola  calls  the  (Kreiselmoment)  rotary 
moment.  The  angular  velocity  €  is  during  the  time  T  an  entire  (to 
and  fro)  oscillation  of  the  ship's  hull,  and  the  amplitude  ^q  is  de- 
termined by  the  angle  of  slope  from  the  formula 

e  =  -P^* (2) 

* 

When  the  ship,  during  manoeuvre,  executes  a  sharp  turn,  then 
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«  is  to  be  taken  as  the  angular  velocity  about  the  Z  axis,  and  the 
centrifugal  moment  turns  about  the  7"  axis.  With  a  many-stage 
turbine,  with  closely  placed 
individual  wheels.  Fig.  227, 
there  ensues  a  remarkable 
stress  on  the  shaft  due  to  the 
sum  of  the  911,.  The  indi- 
vidual moments  SKj,  call  forth 
in  the    bearings   two   equally 

large  forces  opposite  in  direc-  Fig.  227, 

tion,  whose   moment  is  equal 

to  the  sum  of  9It,.  In  going  from  the  bearing  positions  the  sum  of 
9K,  increases  as  uniformly  as  the  moments  of  the  bearing  pressures, 
so  that  the  shaft,  no  matter  how  long,  it  may  be,  is  only  brought 
under  stress  by  the  shearing  force  P. 


76.   CRITICAL     VELOCITY    OF    THE    SECOND    DEGREE, 

CAUSED   BY   THE   DEFLECTION   OF  A  UNIFORM 

SHAFT,   DUE  TO   ITS  OWN  WEIGHT. 

A  shaft  supported  horizontally  at  the  points  Ai  and  .5,,  Fig. 
228,  is  deflected  while  in  a  position  of  rest  under  the  influence  of 
its  own  weight.  If  the  shaft  is  rotated  very  slowly,  this  form  re- 
mains unchanged,  because  the  compressed  upper  fiber  AjBj  has 


Fig.  228. 

time  to  follow  the  bending  stresses  and  to  become  elongated,  so 
that  after  one-half  revolution  it  has  assumed  the  length  AiBj. 
But  if  the  rotation  velocity  becomes  greater,  mass  inertia  enters 
into  the  problem,  and,  as  a  consideration  will  show,  with  the  result 
that  the  deflection  increases  up  to  a  critical  velocity,  then  again 
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decreases.  The  fiber  A2B2  begins  to  elongate  in  the  highest  posi- 
tion, and  a  part  of  its  accumulated  stress  energy  is  utilized  for  the 
acceleration  of  its  mass  particles  in  a  horizontal  direction.  In  the 
middle  position  AqBq  these  particles  possess  the  maximum  velocity 
symmetrically  distributed  in  the  vertical  plane  through  the  middle 
of  the  rod,  therefore  also  the  maximum  kinetic  energy,  which  acts 
upon  the  fiber  as  a  strong  tension  during  the  next  quarter-turn,  as 
is  demanded  by  the  pure  bending  stresses.  But  when  the  time  of 
revolutions  reaches  the  value  corresponding  to  the  simple  longitudi- 
nal oscillations  of  the  fiber,  then  the  so-called  "  resonance  "  occurs; 
that  is,  the  impulse  increases  during  each  period,  and  the  critical 
number  of  revolutions  has  been  reached.     The  longitudinal  oscilla- 


ABOiiter^ 


Fig.  229. 


tions  of  a  fiber  depend  only  upon  the  length  and  material  of  the 
shaft,  and  it  follows,  4  priori,  that  the  critical  number  of  revolutions 
is  independent  of  the  diameter  of  the  shaft.  If  this  velocity  is  ex- 
ceeded, the  fiber  is  forced  into  a  too  high  oscillation,  so  that  it  has 
"  no  time  "  to  expand  suflRciently,  and  the  shaft,  for  this  reason, 
straightens  out  more  and  more. 

The  value  of  the  critical  number  of  revolutions  is  found  by  the 
following  abbreviated  calculation.  Let  dm  in  Fig.  229  be  a  mass 
element  at  a  point  P  of  an  infinitely  thin  disc  cut  out  of  the  shaft, 
that  is  bounded  by  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  elastic  curve. 
The  distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  disc  from  the  coordi- 
nate origin  v&  x\  the  very  small  assumed  ordinate  of  the  elastic 
curve  =  y.  The  length  of  dm  is  determined  by  the  coordinates  17  f 
of  the  side  view;  its  distance  from  the  plane  at  right  angles  to 
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shaft's  axis  at  the  coordinate  origin,  is  jc  +  f .     As  the  slope  of  the 

elastic  curve  at  the  point  P^  is  given  by  ^,  we  get 

ax 

^  =  ?| w 

Counting  the  angle  of  rotation  from  the  horizontal,  then 

f  =  /)  sin  ^  =  p  sin  ft)  / (2) 

and  {  varies  also  as  sin  a>  /.  Consider  now  the  inertia  forces  in 
the  direction  of  the  X  axis,  which  are  obtained  from  the  product  of 
dm  and  the  negative  horizontal  acceleration  of  the  mass  particles ; 
that  is,  by 

dQ=^  —  dm  — ^  -  „  ^  =  —  dm  —4  =  -h  dmca^p  sm  (ot.-f- 

dr  dr  dx 

=  dm<o^^^ (3) 

dx 

If  the  inertia  forces  are  applied  to  each  mass  element,  then  equi- 
librium must  exist  between  their  sums  and  the  external  forces.  On 
the  infinitely  thin  disc  under  consideration,  there  act  as  external 
forces  the  shearing  forces  5'  and  5,  the  bending  moments  M  and 
Af,  and  the  force  of  gravity  7^  dx  (ji  denoting  the  weight  per  unit 
length).  The  components  of  the  forces  of  inertia  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  are  in  equilibrium  (they  strain  the  shaft  radially),  and  the 
horizontal  components  exert  the  moment 

dm=^fdQi^fdma>^f^'^a>^fi/^.dx.     .     (4) 
J  J  dx  dx 

in  which 

uis  the  specific  mass  =- 

g 

J  is  the  cross-section  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rod. 
Equilibrium  demands  that 

J/'- J/+5'^-h5^-hdm  =  0      ...     (5) 
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5'-5-7,<fa;=0 


(6) 


or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 


dM     d^  -I-  c  =  0  • 
dx        dx 


dS 


dx 


-=7i 


•     •     •     • 


(7) 


If  we  differentiate  the  first  of  the  above  equations  with  respect  to 

X,  doing  away  with  — - ,  and  using  the  bending  equation  that  always 

dx 

holds  good, 


M=JE 


dx"" 


and  we  get 


dx'^    E   dy?     JE 


(8) 


(9) 


as  the  di£Ferential  equation  of  the  problem. 
Letting 


=-v^^ 


C  = 


7i 


\iiirj 


.     .     .     (10) 


the  solution  reads 


7=  —  -g-  -hCiX  -^  C2  — i-jCosX:);— p  sin  \x.     (11) 


In  the  above,  A,  B,  Q,  and  C^  are  arbitrary  constants  determined 
by  the  limit  conditions. 


For 


^  =  0  is  r  =  0  and  -=^  =  0 

dx 

^=/is  J/=0,  that  is,$^=  0 

dx^ 


(12) 


and  jr  must  be  a  symmetrical  function  of  x. 
B=0,Ci  =  0 

A 


From  this  follows 


C,= 


A  = 


coskl 


(13) 
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SO  that 

Infinitely  large  values  of  y,  that  is,  critical  velocities,  occur  when 
cos  (A./)  =0,  that  is 

The  smallest  value  of  the  critical  velocity  is 

TT        lE 


■"'Isl- <'=> 


*~2(Va 


and,  as  has  been  said,  independent  of  the  shaft  diameter  ;  and  for- 
tunately so  kighy  that  only  with  long  shafts  can  it  come  into  consid- 
eration. 

We  can  easily  prove  that  the  duration  of  the  free  longitudinal 
oscillations  of  a  rod  of  length  2  /  corresponds  with  the  duration  of 
one  revolution  at  the  velocity  w^.* 

The  critical  velocity  is  much  lower  with  a  shaft  loaded  by 
closely  spaced  discs,  in  which  the  discs  greatly  increase  the  inertia 
resistances  of  the  shaft  compared  to  the  oscillations  about  a  verti- 
cal  line  at  right  angles  to  the  turning  axis.  Equation  4  would  be 
here  expressed  : 

(/i'ni=a>V^:v(7-f/')^^       ....     (16) 

in  which  11  J'  is  the  mass  moment  of  inertia  of  the  discs  referred  to 
a  shaft  of  unit  length  for  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft.    Sim- 


*  The  differential  equation  of  the  longitudinal  oscillation  of  a  straight  prismatic 
rod  is 

in  which  (  stands  for  the  elongation  of  the  rod.  If  we  let  (  =  a  cos^w/.  in  which  a 
depends  only  upon  jr,  we  get  for  the  rod  of  length  2  /  held  fast  in  the  middle  and  hav- 
ing its  end  areas  without  stress 

^  =  asin  X  x  cos  tat 
and  X/=w/i/7«=..  as  above. 


-'\ll-l 
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ilarly  for  71  we  place  71+7/  in  which  7/  is  the  weight  of  the  discs 
per  unit  length  of  axis.  The  method  of  integration  does  not  change, 
and  gives  for  the  freely  supported  shaft  of  length  2  /  the  critical 
velocity 

'       ^  (17) 


The  effect  of  the  disc  is  therefore  the  same  as  if  the  specific 

mass  of  the  shaft  material  were  increased  in  the  ratio  -^ — -  . 

■/ 

T/iis  velocity  also  lies  in  general  very  much  above  the  critical 
velocity.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  critical  number  of  revolutions 
of  the  second  degree  need  not  be  considered  in  practical  problems, 
and  that  the  designer  need  not  search  for  its  presence  because 
under  certain  circumstances  the  shaft  behaved  unsatisfactorily. 


77.    TRANSMISSION  OF  HEAT  THROUGH  THE  CASING  AND 
SHAFT  OF  A  MANY-STAGE  TURBINE. 

The  casing  and  the  shaft  or  drums  of  a  many-stage  turbine 
form  a  good  conductor  of  heat  between  the  admission  and  conden- 
ser spaces,  or  an  intermediate  receiver. 
The  transmission  of  heat  and  the  drop 
in  temperature  caused  thereby  form  a 
loss  of  whose  value  the  designer  should 
be  aware. 

We  shall  take  under  consideration 
a  turbine  of  Parsons  construction,  and 
make  the  assumption  4hat  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  walls  is  identical  at  every 
place  tvith  the  temperature  of  the  steam, 
flowing  past  that  point.  This  assump- 
tion is  practically  true  with  saturated  steam,  because  the  coefficient 
of  conductivity  between  such  steam  and  iron  is  very  large ;  and 
here,  where  the  flow  velocity  consists  of  hundreds  of  meters,  we 
can  neglect  the  temperature  drop  all  the  more  because  the  trans- 
mitted heat  is  small.     We  shall  imagine  the  casing  and  drum 


Fig.  230. 
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Stretched  out  in  a  straight  rod  of  given  variable  cross-section  (Fig. 
230)  whose  surface  temperature,  t,  is  a  function  of  the  distance  x 
calculated   from  the  known  distribution ;  that  is, 

r=<f>{x) (1) 

The  temperature  t',  at  the  distance  x  +  dx  (taken  algebrai- 
cally), determines  the  temperature  drop 

dx         dx 

at  that  place,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  that  flows  through  the  cross- 
section  /^  at  a  distance  x  in  unit  time  is 


^'=-^^t  ■  ■ (2) 


in  which  \  is  the  specific  conductivity.  Through  the  cross-section 
/^  at  distance  x  -^  dx  there  passes  the  heat 

e''=-^^£ (^) 

The  difference  Q'j.  —  Qj,  is  furnished  by  the  outside  surface  of  the 
steam,  and  is  designated  as  Qdx,  in  which  Q  is  t/ie  heat  imparted 
to  the  casing  by  the  steam  per  unit  length  in  unit  time.  The  heat 
transmitted  to  the  outside  by  radiation  may  as  a  first  approximation 
be  calculated  independently.     We  have  therefore 

which  expression  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 

The  differential  quotient  can  easily  be  found  graphically,  and  per- 
mits the  determination  of  the  change  of  heat  between  wall  and 
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Steam  at  every  point  of  the  casing.  In  general,  Q  is  always  posi- 
tive ;  that  is,  heat  is  taken  from  the  steam  during  the  entire  course 
of  its  flow.  The  total  heat  Qq  taken  up  by  the  walls  per  unit  time 
is  especially  simple  to  calculate.     It  is,  namely, 

integrated  over  the  entire  length  of  the  "  rod." 

The  first  part  is  taken  up  during  the  flow  ;  the  second  comes 
through  conduction  from  the  steam  chamber.     We  get 

in  which  F^  is  the  exit  cross-section  and  F^  the  final  cross-section  of 
the  "rod  "  represented. 

But  if  we  insert  the  value  of  equation  2,  we  get  simply 

«•—'''''(£)„, <^' 

wTiich  expression  might  have  been  written  without  any  calculation. 
The  pressure  /  decreases  often  linearly  with  x.     In  this  case 
we  would  introduce  the  derivative  of  the  pressure  with  respect  to 
coordinate  x  into  the  formula  by  the  notation 

dr  ^  drdp        ^^^j       dp  ^  p^-pi 
dx      dpdx  dx  I 

which  will  lead  to  the  expression 


dr 
in  which  p  is  expressed  in  atmospheres,  even  if  so  understood  in  -— . 

dp 

The  derivatives  are  approximately  determined  from  the  steam 

tables.     For  instance,  if  /j  =  0.1  kg.  per  sq.  cm.,  t  =  45.58  ;  for 
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/>2'  =  0.2;  T'  =  59.76,sothat^  =  ^  =141.8.   Let /= 2 meters, and 

dp      ^p 

\  =  50  heat  units  per  sq.  meter  hour,  with/, =10  atmospheres  and 

7^2=0.25  sq.  meters  which  corresponds  to  quite  a  large  turbine. 

Formula  od  gives 

g,=50  —  7  —  0.25  •  141  •  8  =  about  8  800  heat  unit  hours. 


With  good  lagging,  the  amount  of  heat  conducted  and  radiated 
to  the  outside  would  be  equally  large.  As  this  example  refers  to  a 
turbine  of  over  1  000  h.  p.,  we  may  take  the  heat  thus  lost  at  full 
load  as  a  very  small  correction.  At  no  load  this  value  would  be  of 
considerably  more  importance,  but  the  loss  of  heat  on  account  of 
the  decrease  of  temperature  on  all  sides  will  be  considerably  less. 

For  the  case  of  superheated  steam,  the  calculations  must  be 
made  more  exactly;  that  is,  taking  into  consideration  the  coefficient 
of  surface  conductivity,  which  will  lead  to  a  complicated  differential 
equation  of  the  second  order. 


78.    THE  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATION  FOR  PRESSURE 

DISTRIBUTION  IN  A  MANY-STAGE  AXIAL 

REACTION  TURBINE. 

While  the  design  of  a  new  turbine  causes  little  trouble*  as  soon 
as  the  fundamental  principles  are  understood,  we  may  say,  inversely, 
that  the  question  of  the  performance  of  this  turbine  with  consider- 
ably different  load,  presents  a  problem  whose  solution  is  scarcely 
reliable.  In  the  latter  case,  the  peripheral  velocity,  the  angles,  and 
the  cross-sections  are  given,  from  which  the  absolute  values  and 
the  distribution  of  pressure  are  to  be  found.     It  is  possible  to  get 


*  This  statement  has  been  falsely  taken  up  by  the  critics,  as  though  the  author  did 
not  recognize  the  considerable  difficulties  which  the  constructive  design  presented  in 
all  parts,  when  safety  of  running  is  considered.  From  the  general  sense  we  see  that 
we  were  only  concerned  wiih  the  determination  of  the  power,  that  is,  the  work  of  the 
steam,  and  the  fundamental  turbine  dimensions  depending  upon  it.  In  fact,  for 
practical  success,  as  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  experience,  we  are  more  concerned 
with  the  greatest  care  in  construction  than  with  any  secret "  wrinkle,"  and  obviously 
no  blunder  should  be  made  against  the  old-established  rules  of  machine  construction* 
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mathematically,  in  certain  simple  cases,  a  comparative  comprehen- 
sion of  these  occurrences  which  is  perhaps  worth  stating. 

In  Fig.  281  is  represented  a  velocity  diagram  of  a  given  wheel. 
Let  c^*  be  the  velocity  with  which  the  steam  leaves  the  preceding 


Fig.  231. 


rotating  wheel.  The  fundamental  equations  for  the  g^ide  and 
rotating  wheels  can  be  written,  according  to  formula  3r,  Article  14^, 
in  the  form 


c,»  -  c,« 


2^ 


=  -  j    V  dp-Ri, 


Wj    —  Wi 


2^ 


-  =  —    I      V  dp—  i?2. 


Adding  we  get 


U     .     .     .     (1) 


To  bring  into  the  calculation  the  losses  R  due  to  friction,  we 
multiply  the  integral  with  a  factor  €,  which  is  smaller  than  1,  and  is 
taken  equal  for  all  turbine  wheels.  We  determine  €  so  that  the 
sum  of  the  work  of  friction  of  the  entire  turbine  is  correctly 
obtained ;  that  is,  we  let  €=0.75  to  0.60.  The  assumed  variability 
of  these  values  influences  then  only  the  distribution  of  the  resist- 
ances. In  going  from  the  case  of  one  load  to  the  case  of  another, 
€,  strictly  speaking,  would,  of  course,  also  change  its  value,  because 
of  the  changed  velocities  and  the  steam  entrance  which  is  not  free 
from  shock. 
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On  the  left  side  we  will  substitute  temporarily  for  ^j*  the  some- 
what larger  exit  velocity  from  the  rotating  wheel  under  considera- 
tion, that  is,  ^2»  ^^d  obtain 

solving  for  the  difference  of  squares  we  get  for  the  left  side, 

from  which  we  get,  on  account  of  the  equality  of  the  angles  a 
and  a,  because  w^  =  Ci  and  ze^i  ==  ^2  >  ^^^  equation 


-  (2  Ci  cos  a  —  u), 
g 

As  this  value  is  too  small  on  account  of  having  substituted  the  too 
large  value  rg,  we  multiply  by  a  factor  S  >  1,  which  is  also  taken  as 
a  constant  mean  value,  and  differing  very  little  from  1.  The 
integral  on  the  right  side  can  be  simplified,  with  the  slight  pressure 
difference  p  —  p",  to  its  mean  value 


J}' 


-   \vdp^^v{f--p). 

If  the  initial  pressure  for  each  turbine  wheel  is  drawn,  as  in  Article 
29,  as  ordinates  at  a  distance  A  x^  and  if  we  connect  the  points  thus 

derived  by  a  uniform  curve,  then  tL^  can  be  approximately  re- 

A  X 

placed  by  the  differential  quotient  -^. 

ax 

Then 

—    \vdp=—v? ^Arvss— v-^Aa:     ...     (2) 

Jp  A  x  ax 


We  now  insert  as  an  independent  the  value 
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X 

which   represents,  as  can   be   seen,  if   we   choose  such   abscissae 

lengths  X  that  ^  is  a  whole  number,  the  number  of  turbines  passed 
through  at  this  time.     Then 

dp ,  dpdz  ^  dp 

dx  dz  dx  dz 

The  fundamental  equation  then  is 

—  €^3^=  S-(2tiCosa  —  w) (4) 

dz         g 

and  is  the  differential  equation*  of  our  problem. 

*  We  can  also  use  this  solution  for  the  interesting  problem  of  the  design  of  a  tur- 
bine with  constant  cross-section  of  flow  for  all  wheels. 

From 
and 
Is  obtained 

'^''v'/j, <i) 

We  shall  introduce  for  the  time  the  new  variable 

1 


^i 


y  = 

and  obtain  with  the  assumption  that /inconstant, 


^       »i^/2^os«        \ 


from  which  is  obtained,  even  if  u  is  considered » constant. 

^2  cos  a  \ 

l«Kl2^o^a_        y  Kg.^ (^> 

and  y^  stands  for  the  initial  value  of  y. 
The  solution  gives 

,„2j^_   (l^_j,.),3f?^* (4> 
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To  make  an  integration  possible,  we  must  assume  the  condition 
equation  of  the  steam  in  the  simplified  form 

{p-hl3)v  =  K (5) 

which  for  our  purposes  is  sufficiently  close  to  the  exact  value.    We 
get  rid  of  c^  through  the  equation  of  continuity 


Gv=/c^ (6) 


and  obtain 


im-m"^^"-^?-"  ■  •  <'> 


As  in  general,  up  to  10,  or  even  20  stages,  the  exponent  is  considerably  smaller  than 
1,  we  can  solve  and  neglect  the  higher  powers.  If  ^la  is  the  first  velocity,  and  cu  an 
intermediate  velocity,  we  have  the  simplified  formula 

^ .,. 

^**  "  ^       3  «  (2  cos  a  f  1.  -  «) ^^> 

We  could  also  divide  the  turbine  into  groups  of  «i ,  S2 etc.,  wheels,  each  with 

constant  cross-section,  and  obtain  for  each  group  a  final  velocity  rie,  calculated  from 
the  first  arbitrary  value  ru-  The  intermediate  values  must  change  according  to  the 
hyperbolic  law.  As  the  formula  represents  only  an  approximation,  we  must  at  the 
end  of  the  process  make  a  check  calculation. 

The  turbine  designer  who  has  recourse  to  more  nearly  exact  values  from  observa- 
tion with  constructed  turbines,  can  bring  these  results  to  correspond  closely  with 
practice.  By  taking  from  the  first  design  the  values  of  the  pressures  and  the  specific 
volumes  for  entrance  to  and  exit  from  single  successive  groups,  the  equation  of  con- 
tinuity can  be  written 

V\m  Vu  Vu  Vu 

(in  which  corresponding  cross-sections  and  velocities  are  denoted  by  the  same  signs 
and  from  this  calculate  the  more  nearly  exact  values  ^i.,  w^y  wsa,  ^ut  ^Ui  tvib.  .  . 
With  these  values  we  get 

-»•-— 2^  +  — 27 — 

«e  — 1 , 

which  are  the  more  nearly  exact  values  of  the  individual  "  drop,"  from  which  the  mean 
value  Am  may  be  taken  and  the  corrected  number  of  stages  Zo  calculated.  We  must 
also  observe  the  somewhat  larger  drop  in  going  from  the  last  wheel  of  one  group  to 
the  first  wheel  of  the  next  larger  group.  Finally,  with  the  Parsons  design  we  may 
take  into  consideration  the  quantity  of  steam  flowing  through  the  balancing  pistons  by 
suitably  decreasing  G  at  the  place  referred  to. 
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In  this  are 

=  <f>(z) 


€Kg 


2  5cosau       ,  ,  , 


given  (represented  by  a  drawing)  functions  of  s,  and  the  general 
integral  form  of  equation  7  can  always  be  found. 
If  we  place 


^<">=*<^>rii'^*' 


which  expressions  are  also  graphically  determined,  then 


in  which  C  is  an  arbitrary  constant.  The  introduction  of  the  ob- 
tained integration,  which  is  in  general  allowable,  gives  simple  val- 
ues at  the  limits. 

For  z  zs  0,  p  should  =  ^  ;  that  is, 

^L±^  =  C*(0)-^(0). 
G 

But  as  4>  (0)  =  1,  ^  (0)  =  0,  we  get 


r-h±i 


and 


t+l^PL+l<t>(^,).'9{z) (8) 


For  -8"  =  2*0,  the  total  number  of  turbines  is  ^  =  ^;  we  have, 
therefore,  from  equation  8, 
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^ W(^) ....     (9) 


As  *  (^o)  IS  always  >  1,  and  fi  mostly  a  small  value,  we  may 
say  approximately 

^  t  (g.) 
and 


'-'^[*«-^*<"]| 


■  (i«) 


from  which  formulae  is  deduced  the  following  law  : 

TAe  weight  of  steam  flawing  per  second  and  the  pressure  at  any 
one  place  of  the  turbine  are  approximately  (for  not  too  great  limits) 
proportional  to  the  initial  pressure  in  the  first  guide  wheel  The 
steam  volume  entering  per  second  is  Gv^  =  constant,  therefore  /i  z/j 
are  between  certain  limits  not  varying  greatly,  from  which /^//^ie/j 
that  the  steam  velocity  in  the  first  turbine  remains  approximately  con- 
stant with  small  changes  of  locul.  The  last  exit  velocity y  and  with 
it  the  exit  losses ^  decrease  equally  with  the  quantity  of  steam. 

The  influence  of  the  change  of  u  cannot  so  easily  be  seen.  If 
we  originally  are  working  with  a  velocity  u  (Fig.  232),  and  if  we 
go  over  to  the  larger  «',  then  c^  must  decrease,  because  if  r^ 
should  remain  equal,  the  "  drop  " 

would  be  too  large,  and  the  vacuum  pressure  p^  would  occur  much 
earlier  than  after  the  last  rotating  wheel.  According  to  this,  G 
also  must  decrease.  On  account  of  this,  the  steam  friction  de- 
creases because  of  the  smaUer  flow  velocities  in  the  cross-section, 
and  the  efficiency  would  increase.  Beyond  the  limits  where  c^  has 
an  axial  direction,  G  will  again  increase. 

In  like  manner  with  increasing  peripheral  velocity,  c^  and  G 
must  increase,  and  not,  as  it  would  appear,  without  limits,  because, 
if  such  were  the  case,  the  pressure  difference  which  would  be 
necessary  to  cause  the  first  entrance  velocity  Ci  would  have  been 
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neglected.     But  with  very  small  peripheral  velocities  this  entrance 
drop  would  consume  a  considerable  part  of  the  pressure,  so  that,  in 


Fig.  232. 

combination  with  the  action  of  increased  resistances,  the  increase 
of  G  need  not  be  considerable. 


79.    RUNNING  LIGHT,  AND  THE   LIMIT  VELOCITIES  OF 

THE  MANY-STAGE  TURBINE. 

By  running  light  we  mean  the  condition  of  running  without  any 
load,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  governor  ;  that  is,  at  approxi- 
mately normal  speed  of  turbine,  where  the  governing  valve  has  full 
boiler  pressure  brought  to  it.  The  steam  consumption  of  running 
light  or  at  no  load  is  of  vital  importance,  because  practice  has 
shown  that  the  total  consumption  per  hour  increased  lineally  with 
the  effective  load.  By  giving  the  consumption  at  full  load  and  at 
running  light  we  can  find  also  the  economy  of  all  intermediate 
loads. 

The  consumption  of  feed  water  of  the  Parsons  Turbine  is  from 
10%  to  20%  of  the  normal,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  taken  from  the  experiments  of  Sioney^  which  have  already 
been  discussed. 

TABLE   3. 

STEAM  CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  PARSONS  TURBINE  RUNNING 

LIGHT. 


Power kw. 

(Corresponding  steam  consumption,  kg.  per  hour 
Corresponding  steam  consumption^  lb.  per  Jiour 
Consumption  running  light .  .  .  kg.  per  hour 
Consumption  running  light  ...  Ih.  per  hour 
Consumption  running  light  ...     % 


62.7 

108 

282 

629 

671 

1  820 

2  804 

6  469 

1  476 
145 

2  904 
186 

50O9 
481 

12  C09.8 
670 

319 
21.6 

299 
10.8 

948 
18.7 

I  474 
12.8 

1  190 
10  485 
23067 
1188 

2  614 
11.8 
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Not  taking  into  account  the  heat  radiation  of  the  casing,  the 
steam  is  superheated  considerably  by  the  strong  throttling  of  the 
regulating  valve,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  product  of  the  specific 
volumes  and  the  quantity  of  steam  per  hour,  that  is,  the  total 
volume  per  hour  at  the  entrance  to  the  turbine  while  running 
light,  may  increase  to  double  the  volume  at  full  load.  In  this  case 
the  flow  velocity  in  the  first  wheels  will  also  increase.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  compare  the  conditions  at  condenser  pressure  or 
at  pressures  coming  close  thereto,  the  steam  volume,  therefore  also 
the  steam  velocity,  has  greatly  decreased  at  no  load.  If  the  steam 
friction  in  the  blade  channels  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
steam  velocity,  then  the  total  value  of  the  steam  friction  running 
light  must  be  much  smaller  than  at  full  load,  provided  we  assume 
entrance  without  shock.  This  friction  is  further  decreased  because 
the  steam  is  highly  superheated,  and  remains  longer  superheated 
than  at  full  load. 

But  against  these  disadvantages  we  have  the  facts  that  on 
account  of  low  steam  velocity,  entrance  to  the  rotating  and  guide 
wheels  occurs  with  shock  for  the  larger  part  of  all  the  stages  ;  and 
that  the  steam  velocity  must  decrease  from  wheel  to  wheel,  instead 
of  increasing  as  usual.  The  occurrence  hereby  taking  place  is 
exceedingly  complicated,  and  necessitates  a  somewhat  full  discus- 
sion. The  blades  are  mostly  placed  so  close  together  that  at  least 
towards  the  exit  the  stream  must  entirely  fill  the  channel.  There 
we  can  easily  calculate  the  steam  from  the  quantity  of  steam  and 
the  heat  condition,  which  is  quite  easily  determinable.  The  exit 
velocity  Ci  from  the  guide  wheel  then  gives  with— « the  relative  veloc- 
ity Wi  from  the  rotating  wheel,  which  for  the  low  pressure  wheels 
has  approximately  the  direction  as  shown  in  Fig.  236,  but  with 
steeper  entrance.  The  eddy  currents  hereby  occurring  are  a  part 
of  the  total  loss,  but  then  steam  shock  may  be  caused  by  the 
enlargement  that  follows  the  contraction  in  the  rotating  blades. 
Here  occurs  a  compression  of  the  steam  which  is  accompanied  by 
losses  and  the  necessary  decrease  of  the  flow  velocity  of  the 
steam.  The  losses  can  so  increase  that  the  last  wheels  furnish  no 
work,  or  even  act  as  brakes.* 


*  There  has  often  been  determined  the  point  of  intersection  Oi  (Fig.  233)  in  the 
representation  of  the  steam  consumption  as  a  function  of  the  load,  by  prolonging  the 
steam  consumption  line,  and  OOi  has  been  taken  as  the  work  of  running  light,  but 
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If  i.  fully  loaded  turbine  is  suddenly  unloaded,  and  the  regulator 
does  not  work,  the  machine  will  "  run  away  "  and  will  reach  a  cer- 


Let  a  condenser  pressare  eiUl  *.%  entrance  to,  and  exit  from,  a 
turbine.     If  the  turbine  is  totaled  by  a  motor,  there  majr  occur  a  slight  suction,  as 
was  already  explained  previously.     But  theoteticallf  the  tarlnne  would  do  no  work 
s  so  long  as  no  steam  is  needed.     If 

81  we  open  the  steam  valve  so  little  that 

only  an  exceedingly  small  quanlity 
of  sleam  can  enter,  then  the  abso- 
lute velocity  at  exit  fram  a  gaide 
blade,  that  is,  c\  and  the  relative  exit 
^  velocity  joa,  will  be  very  small.     The 

absolute  exit  velocity  fi  is  a  resultant 
from  lei  and  m,  and  is  nearly  as  large 
as  «.  On  the  one  hand,  there  occur 
eddy  current  losses  in  thewheeh  on 
the  other  hand,  the  absolute  velocity 
of  (he  steam  is  increased,  and  Ihere- 


Fig.  233. 


>   of   < 


>  the 


steam  takes  place  throughout.  Only  after  the  quantity  of  steam  ha.1  reached  a  cer- 
tain value  can  work  be  performed  in  the  high  pressure  wheels,  and  gives  a  surplus 
which  finally  n-ill  overcome  the  resistances  of  running  light.  The  point  Oi,  therefore, 
does  not  correspond  to  the  indicated  zero  power,  but  is,  in  fact,  already  negative. 

The  varying  of  the  steam  consumption  in  the  region  of  O  power  was  determined 
for  a  turlnne  in-ahick  all  whttU  aidtd  in  producing  viork  vihiU  naming  light.     In 


Fig.  234. 


order  to  give  to  the  turbine,  according  lo  the  assumptio 
power,  there  must  exist  in  the  velocity  diagram,  Fig.  23< 
itiea  e\  ,t\  and  W)  ,  n^ .     In  our  fundamental  equation 


Fig.  235. 


,  a  negligibly  small  indicated 
.  the  almost  coinciding  veloc- 


we  may  introduce  v  at  a  fi»ifAtu^  l>ecause  its  change,  on  account  of  smalt  pressure 
differences,  would  remain  small.  Equation  1  applies  also  to  tht  ptrformanct  of  non- 
(omprtsiibte  Hquidi  drivinca  many-jlticr  ttirbiiie^ 
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tain  /tmi^  velocity.  The  steam  load  will  initially  increase  while  the 
efficiency  will  likewise  increase  until  the  peripheral  velocity  has 
reached  the  value  at  which  axial  exit  from  the  rotating  wheels 
occurs.  At  the  same  time  the  work  of  friction  of  the  drums  and 
the  labyrinth  pistons  and  that  of  the  bearings  increases,  which  limits 
the  otherwise  attainable  velocity.  Let  us  assume  that  the  steam 
friction  mentioned  is  normally  5%  of  the  rated  power  and  increases 
as  the  third  power  of  the  number  of  revolutions.  Then  the  full 
power  of  the  turbine  will  be  braked  by  \J^^  =2.7  times  the 
increased  number  of  revolutions.  The  bearing  friction  of  course 
also  absorbs  more  work,  still  only  in  the  simple  ratio  to  the  velocity, 
and  need  not  be  considered  when  the  revolutions  are  increased  3  to 
4  times.  If  we  assume,  in  order  to  get  another  limit,  that  this 
special  work  of  friction  is  negligible,  then  the  velocity  diagram  will 
again  take  the  approximate  form  shown  in  Fig.  234,  that  is,  w^^  and 
ze/j  are  nearly  equally  large,  and  in  the  -same  direction,  likewise  Cx 
and  ^2  •  The  steam  entrance  to  the  rotating  blade  channel  (and  the 
guide  blade  channel)  occurs  with  the  extraordinary  deviation  shown 
in  Fig.  236,  so  that  the  eddy  current  resistances  nearly  utilize  the 
entire  drop,  and  transmits  to  the  wheel  only  slight  work.    Without 


With  Gv^fc\  we  get 


^^___C<^'(,)  +  ^'(«), 


and  ^,  ^  are  always  positive  fanctions.     By  immediate  integration  we  have 

and  for  the  condition  that/=/i  for  «=0,  and/=/2  for  ««so)  it  follows  that 

P2-Pi^  -A\G^IC2 (2) 

in  which  JC\^  and  IC^  are  positive  constants. 

The  power  carried  to  the  machine  can  be  placed  proportional  to  the  pressure  dif- 
ference P\  — /a ,  so  that 

Ni^K^GiPi-p^). 

If  we  place  {p\  — p^)  from  equation  2  in  the  above,  we  obtain 

or 

Ni  -  A-i  A'g  G*  -  K^KzG; 

that  is,  at  the  point  Ni^O^  G  does  not  disappear,  but  is  represented  by  a  parabola 
passing  through  the  initial  point  as  a  sloping  tangent,  Fig.  236. 
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experiments  this  new  c^  cannot  be  approximated  ;  if  we  take  it 
equally  large  with  that  at  nonnal  conditions,  then  the  peripheral 
velocity  values  would  become  5  and  6  times  the  normal  ones.  As 
the  stresses  of  the  rotating  parts  increase  as  the  square  of  the 


Fig.  236. 

number  of  revolutions,  there  exist  very  slight  prospects  (even  if  we 
take  the  first  case  into  consideration)  of  building  the  many-stage 
turbine  so  that  it  will  withstand  a  "  running  away  "  without  serious 
danger. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HEAT  ENGINE. 

80.   PERPETUAL  MOTION  OF  THE  FIRST  TYPE. 

A  MACHINE  that  creates  work,  that  is,  produces  work  from  noth- 
ing or  delivers  more  work  than  is  brought  to  it  in  any  (for  example, 
latent)  form,  is  impossible.  The  impossibility  of  this  so-called  per- 
petual motion  (called  the  first  type  to  distinguish  from  the  second 
type  discussed  below)  was  divined  by  science  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  but  received  its  final  confirmation  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  conservation  of  energy  enunciated  by  Meyer ^  Joule  and 
Helmholtz,  This  principle  to-day  furnishes  the  unshaken  founda- 
tion of  all  natural  science,  hence  also  of  machine  construction. 


81.  PERPETUAL  MOTION  OF  THE  SECOND  TYPE,  AND 
THE  SECOND  FUNDAMENTAL  LAW  OF  THERMO- 
DYNAMICS. 

As  often  as  heat  disappears,  we  must,  from  the  laws  of  energy, 
find  its  equivalent  quantity  of  energy  in  another  form,  for  instance, 
as  mechanical  work.  But  this  transformation  is  not  unlimited  and 
cannot  be  carried  through  arbitrarily.  It  is,  above  all,  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  a  temperature  drop  and  a  deliverance  of  heat  at 
the  existing  lower  temperatures.  The  heat  contents  of  the  sea, 
the  atmosphere  and  the  entire  earth,  represent  an  immense  reser- 
voir of  energy,  and  numerous  inventors  have  undertaken  the  prob- 
lem of  transforming  this  heat,  always  available  and  free  to  all,  into 
work  without  the  assistance  of  a  lower  temperature ;  and  their 
endeavors  are  of  course  practically  impossible.  A  machine  that 
undertakes  to  transform  heat  into  work  by  cooling  a  given  heat 
reservoir,  without  changing  anything  else  in  the  surroundings^  is 
called,  according  to  Ostwald,  perpetual  motion  of  the  second  type, 
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If  the  heat  reservoir  above  described  is,  strictly  speaking,  not 
infinitely  large,  then  the  mechanical  work  will  be  retransformed  into 
heat  by  the  constantly  occurring  friction  and  other  sources  of  loss 
and  the  way  the  above  law  was  stated  by  Ostwald  is  correct  in  all 
cases. 

The  second  fundamental  laiv  of  thermodynamics  says  that  this 
perpetual  motion  of  the  second  type  is  impossible  even  with  ideal 
machines y  thatisy  even  with  frictionless  non-conducting  engines  * 

The  proof  for  this  law  is  not  an  absolute  one,  it  is  cumulative ; 
that  is,  the  results  hitherto  derived  from  it  have  without  exception 
been  confirmed  by  experience.  Nevertheless,  from  a  purely  logical 
point  of  view,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  but  that  a  new  discovery 
may  prove  an  exception  ;  and  strictly  speaking,  we  can  only  call  this 
law  an  hypothesis.  The  entirely  false  conception  of  how  a  law  of 
nature  must  be  "proved"  has  led  many  inventors  to  believe,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  second  fundamental  law  of  Thermo- 
dynamics, that  their  invention  is  an  exception,  thereby  destroying 
the  truth  of  this  law.  Against  such  views  we  must  emphasize 
that  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  has  only  been 
"  proved  inductively ; "  that  is,  we  can  only  affirm  that  which  has 
been  found  correct  in  all  cases  hitherto  observed.  The  second 
fundamental  law  was  originally  enunciated  by  Clausius  in  a  some- 
what different  form,  and  only  for  pure  transformation  of  heat. 
Later,  Gibbs,  Helmholtz  and  vatit  Hoffy  from  this  and  other  con- 
clusions derived  from  the  phenomena  of  chemistry,  the  galvanic 
current,  and  the  theory  of  solutions,  have  achieved  brilliant  scien- 
tific results  which  have  been  confirmed  by  experience  in  number- 
less cases.  This  second  law  is  therefore  found  to  represent  a 
controlling  principle  of  all  natural  phenomena,  and  has,  scientifi- 
cally speaking,  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  the  law  of  con- 
servation of  energy. 

Of  course,  we  have  at  all  times  regions,  which  on  account  of 
their  recent  discovery  cannot  be  fully  investigated.  For  instance, 
consider  the  phenomena  of  radiation,  for  which  many  claim  that 
even  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  does  not  hold 
good.  In  these  entirely  new  discoveries,  and  in  these  alone  the 
second  law  of  thermodynamics  has  not  yet  been  verified,  because 


*  The  addition  that  also  ideal  machines  cannot  realize  perpetual  motion  is  neces- 
sary, as  we  can  see  later  on. 
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they  are  so  recent  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  investigation. 
Still,  careful  investigators  do  not  doubt  that  here  also  the  law  will 
apply.  Over  the  entire  remaining  region  of  scientific  research, 
the  law  has  been  confirmed  by  innumerable  experiments.  There- 
fore, we  may  earnestly  urge  the  inventor,  not  to  spend  his  means 
in  carrying  out  any  idea  that  would  contradict,  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics. 

Still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  emphasized,  that  the  trans- 
formation of  the  heat  of  the  surroundings  into  mechanical  work  is 
not  in  itself  impossible,  but,  what  is  of  utmost  importance,  that  it 
still  occurs  onfy  as  an  accompanying  phenomenon  to  other  and  in 
general  very  much  larger  transformations  of  energy.  There  are 
galvanic  chains  that  develop  more  electrical  energy  than  the  "heat- 
manifestations  "  corresponding  to  the  chemical  union  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  therefore,  the  excess  of  heat  is  taken  from  the  surroundings. 
So  long  as  we  have  a  supply  for  such  galvanic  chains  of  suitable 
material  at  our  disposal,  we  have  the  heat  of  the  surroundings 
transformed  into  work  "gratuitously."  But  should  they  have  to  be 
made  artificially  by  chemical  means  from  other  elements,  we  must 
then  transform  as  much  mechanicd  work  into  heat,  as  will  more 
than  balance  the  former  gain.  These  processes  are  practically  use- 
less because  the  value  of  the  transformed  heat  per  unit  weight  of 
the  material  consumed  is  generally  an  exceedingly  small  quantity. 

There  also  exist  purely  thermodynamic  processes  by  which  the 
heat  of  the  surroundings  may  be  transformed  into  work.  The 
simplest  and  most  obvious  example  would  be  a  compressed  gas 
which  at  atmospheric  temperature  expands  isothermally.  In  this 
the  work  performed  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  transformed 
quantity  of  heat.  If  we  find  a  supply  of  compressed  gases  in 
nature,  it  is  possible  to  produce  such  work.  As  soon  as  the  gas 
must  be  compressed  artificially  every  economy  of  this  process 
would  cease.  We  will  speak  below  of  other  chemical  thermo- 
dynamic processes  of  a  similar  nature,  and  prove  that  they  also 
have  no  importance  practically. 

Finally,  we  repeat,  that  there  would  be  perpetual  motion  of 
the  second  type  when  there  is  transformation  of  heat  from  any 
single  source  unaccompanied  by  a  temperature  drop  or  by  any 
other  change  whatsoever  ;  and  in  this  sense  only  is  this  type  to 
be  considered  an  impossibility. 
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82.  THB  CARNOT  CTCLB. 

Consider  a  body  of  any  kind  which  in  order  to  make  this  dis- 
cussion general  may  be  assumed  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  materials 
interacting  chemically.  Let  this  body  undergo  the  following  pro- 
cess :  an  adiabatic  compression  from  the  temperature  /j  to  the  tem- 
perature /j ;  an  isothermal  expansion  at  the  temperature  /j  with  the 
addition  of  the  quantity  of  heat  Q^ ;  an  adiabatic  expansion  to  the 
temperature  /jj  and  finally,  an  isothermal  compression  at  the  tem- 
perature /j  >  by  taking  away  the  heat  Q^  until  the  initial  condition 
has  been  reached.  Such  a  process  is  called  the  Camot  Cycle. 
These  clianges  of  condition  must  be  capable  of  occurring  in  the  re- 
verse order ;  that  is,  the  uniform  temperature  of  each  of  the  heat 
reservoirs  which  furnishes  Q^  and  receives  Q^  respectively,  should 
vary  only  an  infinitesimal  amount  from  the  two  uniform  tempera- 
tures of  the  working  body;  the  kinetic  energy  of  this  body,  that  is, 
the  velocity,  with  which  the  process  is  performed,  must  be  neg- 
ligibly small.  Finally,  we  shall  assume  that  the  "engine*'  in 
which  our  body  works  is  frjctionless.  During  one  rotation  an 
external  work  is  performed  expressed  in  heat  units  as  A  L,  and 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 

AL^Q^-^Q, (1) 

A  second  body  may  go  through  this  same  process  and  between  the 
same  temperature  limits  in  the  reverse  order,  and  its  weight  is  to 
be  such  that  the  performed  work  is  again  equal  to  ^  Z  ;  while  the 
cooler  heat  reservoir  in  this  case  is  receiving  the  heat  Q{^  the 
warmer  reservoir  is  delivering  the  heat  Q{,  Therefore  we  again 
have 

so  that 

Qx  -  ^2  =  Qi'  -  Qi  or  Q(  -  Qi  =  Qi  -  Qa. 

As  the  external  work  gained  during  the  first  process  is  exactly 
consumed  during  the  second  process,  and  as  both  bodies  after  each 
have  gone  through  one  revolution  are  in  the  initial  condition,  the 
action  of  this  process  consists  therein  that  a  certain  quantity  of  heat 
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has  been  taken  from  one  reservoir  and  brought  over  to  the  other. 
If  Qi  >  Qi,  then  the  difference  Qi  —  Qi  would  be  taken  from  the 
colder  reservoir  and  carried  over  to  the  warmer.  This  surplus,  in 
a  third  "right-handed**  process,  should  perform  work,  and  by  re- 
peating this  process  we  could  gain  continuous  work  at  the  cost  of 
the  colder  reservoir,  without  having  any  other  changes  occur.  But 
this  is  perpetual  motion  of  the  second  type,  and  therefore  impos- 
sible. This  is  demonstrated,  if  we  assume  Qi  <  Qi,  in  which  it  is 
only  necessary  to  exchange  processes  1  and  2  so  that  there  remains 
only  the  possibility  that  * 

Qi  =  Q\f  therefore  also  Q^  =  Qj'. 


By  division,  it  follows 


that  is,  this  ratio  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  bodies  that 
are  used,  if  only  the  same  temperature  limits,  /j  and  /j*  ^^  kept. 
As  the  pressure,  the  volume,  the  aggregate  condition  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  body  were  not  considered,  this  ratio  can 
only  depend  on  the  temperatures ;  that  is. 


Q 


^-;=/(/„/,), (2) 


in  which /is  an  unknown,  but  for  all  types  of  bodies  constant,  func- 
tion. Its  form  we  determine,  according  to  Poincar^^  by  assuming 
Camot  cycles  between  the  temperatures  /q,  /,,  /j  and  between  the 
same  adiabatics,  the  cycle  being  arranged  as  follows :  1,  between 
/i  and  /g  with  the  quantities  of  head  Q^  ^^d  Q.^ ;  2,  between  t^  and 
/o  with  Qi  and  Qo  J  3>  between  t^  and  /q  with  Q^  and  Q^  \  so  that 
the  three  equations  must  exist : 


*  We  might  of  course  immediately  say  that  frictioniess  machines  do  not  exist,  and 

that  the  proof  has  not  been  rigidly  enough  carried  oat ;  but  on  the  one  hand  we  are 

building  steam  engines  whose  work  of  friction,  including  the  work  of  the  air  pump, 

s  only  6%  of  normal  load ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  supposition  of  an  ideal  engine  for 

this  proof  is  not  too  cumbersome,  and  the  proof  is  therefore  more  clearly  expressed. 
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^=fi.hh),^=f{hh),^=f(hh)    .     .     .     (3) 

V2  >iO  VO 


If  we  find  the  ratio  Q^  and  Q2  from  the  second  and  third  equa- 
tions and  place  it  in  the  first  equation,  we  have 

f 
/  (^1  k) 


f{hh) 


^f{hh) (4) 


This  identity  can  only  exist,  according  to  Poincar^,  \if  (/|  /g)  has 
the  form 

/(/.'.)=  ^        (5) 

in  which  function  <f>  is  now  unknown.  For  its  determination  it  is 
sufficient  to  find  by  experiment  the  ratio  ^ ,  for  any  single  body. 

As  such  a  body,  an  "  ideal "  gas  can  be  taken  whose  equation  of 
condition  is, 

in  which  T  is  the  absolute  temperature  and  R  a  constant;  for 
such  a  body  the  specific  heat  Cj,  for  constant  pressure  and  c^  for 
constant  volume  remain  unchanged,  and  form  the  ratio 


In  going  over  the  separate  steps  of  the  cycle  individually,  we  find 
by  a  very  simple  calculation, 

9^  =  Ti       (6) 

in  which  7;  =  459  +  t^  (273  -f  A  in  French  units)  and  7^  =  4594-/2 
(273  4-/2)  ^re  the  upper  and  lower  "  absolute  "  temperatures  of  the 
Camot  isothermals.  The  Camot  temperature  function  <l>  (t)  =  <f> 
(  7"  —  459)  is  reduced  therefore  to  the  absolute  temperature. 
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<f>ii)  =  T (7) 

if  we  let  the  still  arbitrary  constant  factor  =  1. 

The  quantity  of  heat  transformed  into  ** useful  work"  is  now 
merely  the  difference  between  the  heat  quantities  Qi  and  Q2 ; 
that  is, 

The  "efficiency"  tf  is  the  ratio  of  the  useful,  gained,  energy  ^Z- 
to  the  total  heat  Q, ,  supplied ;  as  Q2  assumed  the  temperature  of 
the  surroundings,  and  therefore  became  practically  useless,  we 
have, 

„_AL_  Q,-Q, 
But,  according  to  equation  6, 


it  then  follows, 


e2=Ci^* 


r,  =  ^^ (8) 


from  which  we  have  the  law  : 

The  tkennodynamic  efficiency  of  a  Camot  cycle  depends  purely  on 
the  temperature  of  the  isothermals  between  which  the  process  occurs 
and  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  working  bodies.  The  utili- 
zation of  heat  is  all  the  better,  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  heat 
supplied  and  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  rejected. 


83.     CYCLE  WITH  ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  OF  HEAT 
AT  ARBITRARILY  CHOSEN  TEMPERATURES. 

Consider  any  body  subjected  to  any  physical  or  chemical 
change  of  condition  in  which  only  reversible  processes  occur,  and 
in  which  the  path  of  the  pressure  and  volume  changes  are  repre- 
sented by  the  so-called /z;-diagram,  Fig.  237.  Divide  the/T/-plane 
by  a  series  of  adiabatics  into  infinitely  small  strips,  and  let  us  call 
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the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  added  or  subtracted  during  the  actual 
change  of  condition  between  the  adiabatics,  and  which  is  represented 
in  the  figure,  by  dQ,,  dQ{,  dQ{',  ,  .  .  dQ^,  dQi,  dQi'.  .  .  . 
The  heats  dQ^ ,  dQ^  can  be  taken  as  a  Camot  cycle  described 

by  an  auxiliary  body  be- 


I 


,vff^«^ 


T 


}folum9 

Fig.  237. 

dQ, 

T, 

dQ, 

T, 

tween  the  adiabatics  a  and 
a'  and  the  infinitely  short 
isothermals  Ji  J^  corre- 
sponding to  7;  and  7;, 
that  is,  the  average  tem- 
peratures of  the  actual 
changes  of  condition.  The 
heat  added  and  subtracted 
at  Ji  and  J^  respectively, 
differ  from  those  of  dQ^ 
and  dQ^  only  by  an  infini- 
tesimal of  a  higher  order, 
and  we  have,  according  to 
equation  6, 


(9) 


The  useful  work  dL^  corresponding  to  the  elementary  process 
and  represented  by  the  elementary  area  of  the  /z^-diagram,  is  in 
heat  units  A  dL  ^  dQ^  —  dQ2\  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  is  as 
above, 


V  = 


T, 


The  above  given  law  holds  good  for  every  elementary  process,  and 
we  may,  therefore,  taking  everything  together,  state  the  law : 

T/ie  utilization  of  heat  in  any  arbitrarily  chosen  cycle  with  only 
reversible  changes  is  the  better^  the  higher  the  tcmperattire  at  which 
heat  is  added,  and  the  lozucr  the  temperature  it  is  subtracted. 

This  law,  that  appears  general  and  to  hold  good  without  excep- 
tion, is  greatly  limited  by  the  application  of  a  so-called  regenerator. 
Let  there  exist  in  a  cycle  a  **  right-handed "  and  continuous 
change  of  condition  at  which  heat  is  imparted,  and  later  on  a 
"left-handed**  change  at  which  it  is  taken  away,  of  such  a  char- 
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acter  that  for  element  after  element  the  temperatures  and  the 
exchanged  quantities  of  heat  are  equally  large,  while  the  pressures 
can  remain  different.  It  is  now  in  general  possible,  by  an  ideally 
working  Aeaf  exchange  apparatus  (according  to  the  principle  of 
counter  currents),  to  add  theoretically  without  loss  the  quantity 
of  heat  given  up  on  the  left-handed  path  to  the  working  body,  ex- 
periencing a  right-handed  change  of  condition,  the  heats  being  thus 
made  to  circulate  and  not  freshly  supplied  each  time.  It  is  there- 
fore, in  controvention  to  the  above  generalized  law  of  Camot^  a 
matter  of  entire  indifference  whether,  for  the  efficiency  of  this 
special  process,  the  quantity  of  heat  in  question  is  added  or  sub- 
tracted at  high  or  low  temperatures.  A  practically  useful  applica- 
tion of  this  theoretically  very  promising  idea  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished 

84.    THE  INTEGRAL  OF  CLAUSIUS. 

If  we  write  equation  9  in  the  form 

and  combine  it  with  the  similarly  given  values 

^  _  ^i  ==  0 

^QL  _  ^91  =  0.  etc.. 

I  I  I  2 


we  get  by  summation 


But  if  we  consider  the  quantity  of  heat  dQ2  taken  away,  alge- 
braically, that  is,  insert  it  as  a  negative  value  (in  which  dQ2  repre- 
sents the  absolute  value),  we  may  write  simply, 

2f=o 
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as  the  amount  that  is  distributed  throughout  all  the  heat  elements 
if  we  substitute  for  the  summation  the  integral  sign,  we  obtain  for 
a  cycle  with  only  reversible  processes  the  law  of  Clausius^ 


(/)f. 


0 


(10) 


in  which  the  parenthesis  indicates  the  integration  is  extended  over 
the  whole  closed  cycle. 


85.    ENTROPY. 


Fig.  238. 


Consider  1  kilogram  (or  pound) 
of  our  material  to  be  taken  by  a 
reversible  process  from  condition 
A,  Fig.  238,  which  we  shall  define 
as  "normal,"  to  condition  B,  ac- 
cording to  curve  C\  then  return 
to  A  by  the  path  C,  so  that  a  cycle 
ensues.  We  now  resolve  the  inte- 
gral of  Clausius  equation  10,  into 
the  part  from  A  through  C  to  By 
and  the  part  from  B  through  C*  to 
A,  and  write 


/>-/;f-/;^--  •  •  • '"' 


A     T 

through  C 


n     T 

through  C" 


If  the  change  occurs  from  A  to  B  through  C\  then  all  ele- 
mentary quantities  of  heat  involved  change  their  signs,  and  we 
have 


/.  ¥= - 


through  C" 


through  C 


then  equation  11  gives 


dQ 


Ir 

through  C 


-f. 


dQ 


(12) 


through  C 
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The  integral  of  the  element  -^  is  therefore  independent  of  the 

method  in  which  a  body  is  taken  from  the  initial  condition  and 
brought  to  a  given  final  condition,  provided  the  path  is  everywhere 
reversible.  We  call  this  integral  the  increase  of  entropy  of  the  body 
between  the  conditions  A  and  B^  and  write 

/      -ijT  =  5  —  5'u (13) 

The  value  of  the  entropy  at  A  remains  undetermined,  and 
therefore  5  is  only  determinable  up  to  an  arbitrary  constant  that 
must  be  added.  If  we  call  the^ condition  at  A  the  "zero  condition," 
or  if  we  place  S^  =  0,  then  the  entropy  will  be  a  certain  number 
corresponding  to  every  condition  of  the  body,  and  can  be  calculated 
from  the  beginning,  so  long  as  the  condition  can  be  reached  by  only 
reversible  changes.* 

From  the  definition  of  entropy  it  follows 

dS^^r (14) 

and 

dQ^  TdS (Ua) 

This  important  equation  says  that  the  {reversible)  quantity  of  heat 
dQ  that  is  added^  is  obtained  as  the  product  of  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture and  the  elementary  increase  of  entropy  during  the  observed  infi- 
nitely small  change  of  condition.  This  law  makes  it  possible  to 
represent  the  imparted  heat  graphically  as  an  area ;  for  instance, 
we  draw  a  coordinate  system  with  S  as  the  abscissas  and  7^  as  the 
ordinates.  As  the  entropy  5  and  the  temperature  are  determined  by 


*  It  is  important  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  assumption  made 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  working  body,  that  the  above  definition  of  entropy  also  holds 
good  for  masses  acting  chemically  on  each  other,  if  only  their  condition  is  determi- 
nable from  certain  data  that  correspond  to  a  condition  when  the  chemical  forces  are 
in  equilibrium.  The  existence  of  external  equilibrium  is  not  necessary  because  in 
masses  that  are  in  motion  an  infinitely  small  element  may  be  taken  as  in  relative  bal- 
ance with  its  center  of  gravity.  With  mixture  of  gases  we  can  also  neglect  the  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  of  chemical  forces,  because  the  entropy  of  one  constituent  is  not 
influenced  by  the  presence  of  the  other  constituent. 
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these  "parameters  of  condition  " p  and  v,  each  point  of  the  ^w-plane 
corresponds  to  a  point  of  the  7"5-plane,  and  there  can  be  constructed 
a  curve  of  condition  {for  instance, 
expansion  line)  from  the  first  to  the 
second.  In  this  manner,  the  "  en- 
tropy diagram,"  Fig.  239,  is  con- 
1  structed.     In  this  rectangle  B'  B" 

J  B^"Bi'  =  TdS  =  dQ,  and  the  area 

J  B^B  C Ci  represents  in  heat  units 

\  the  entire  heat  taken   up   during 

the  change  of  condition  from  B  to 
C.  If  the  change  occurs  in  the 
direction  of  C  to  B,  the  contents 
of  the  surface  must  be  taken  as 
negative  ;  that  is,  the  heat  was 
Fig,   239.  not  added  to,  but  taken  aivay. 

From  relation  12  it  further  follows,  that  ~  is  a  complete  dif- 
ferential of  both  chosen  "  parameters"  for  the  determination  of  the 
condition ;  as,  for  instance,  of  p,  j'  or  v,  T,  etc.,  so  that  the  complete 
integration  of  5  is  always  possible. 

86.     ENTROPY  DIAGRAM  FOR   STEAH. 

For  steam,  the  calculation  of  the  entropy  is  made  by  allowing 
0°  C.  {32°  F.)  and  the  volume  of  water,  which  is  considered 
constant,  to  represent  the  "  normal  condition,"  the  entropy  being 
referred  to  unit  weight  of  water ;  we  here  choose  as  reversible 
change  of  condition  the  adiabatic  compression  of  water  to  the 
desired  pressure,  and  then  the  addition  of  heat  at  constant 
pressure. 

In  the  fluid  condition,  if  we  neglect  the  unnoticeable  increase 
of  temperature  and  performance  of  work  during  the  compression 
of  the  water,  the  equation  dQ  =  c  dT  holds  good  until  boiling  point 
is  reached  at  pressure/  or  temperature  T,  in  which  c  is  the  specific 
heat  of  water  and  is  independent  of  the  pressure.  Therefore,  the 
ficst  part  of  the  entropy  is 


./: ' 


iT 
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while  the  evaporation  at  constant  pressure,  therefore  also  constant 
temperature,  is 

J      T  dx         T  X 
0     T  T 


so  that  for  saturated  steam  at  "condition  7" and  x^"  we  have 


,       r 
Sjg  --  s^  =  r  -^  X  —  , 


At  the  "  limit  curve,"  or  curve  of  constant  steam  weight, 


5"  -  5o  =  T  +  -^. 

In  the  superheated  territory  we  have  at  constant  pressure  /, 
and 


T 


-^■.L''^.c,^Mt}' 


in  which  T^  is  the  temperature  of  the  superheated  steam  and  Cp 
is  a  constant  =  0.48. 

These  values  are  graphically  represented  for  the  practically  im- 
portant territory  of  change  of  condition  in  chart  1.  The  curves 
/  =  constant  and  x  =  constant  have  been  calculated  for  a  large 
number  of  intermediate  values.  The  isothermals  T  =  constant  are 
naturally  represented  by  horizontal  lines.  For  the  adiabatics, 
dQ=0,  therefore  j'= constant ;  that  is,  they  are  vertical  lines.  The 
curves  v  =  constant  have  also  been  drawn,  so  that  for  two  deter- 
mining parts  being  given,  for  instance  /  and  Vy  the  third  can  in- 
stantly be  found ;  that  is,  x  or  T.  Finally,  the  curves  X  =  constant 
are  drawn,  through  which,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  the 
calculations  are  simplified. 
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87.   INCOMPLETE  CYCLE  WITH   REVERSIBLE  AND  NON- 
REVERSIBLE  CHANGES  OF   CONDITION. 

If  a  body  described  reversible  changes  of  condition,  its  tempera- 
ture, as  explained  above,  must  equal,  within  an  infinitely  small 
difference,  the  temperature  of  the  heat  reservoir  from  which  it 
receives  heat.  If  we  also  assume  only  reversible  occurrences  in 
the  reservoir,  then  for  each  element  of  change  of  condition,  the 

change  of  entropy  dS  =  -^  of  the  working  body  is  equally  large, 

but  opposite  to  that  in  the  reservoir,  because  T  and  dQ  are  also 
equal  for  both,  but  opposite.  The  change  of  entropy  of  both  bodies 
taken  together  is  nothing,  and  also  applies  to  finite  changes  of 
condition.     We  have  therefore  the  law : 

In  a  purely  reversible  occurrence,  the  sum  of  the  entropies  of  all 
bodies  that  in  any  way  participate  in  the  occurrence,  remains  un- 
changed. 

Conversely,  if  non-reversible  changes  of  condition  occur,  the  law 
receives  the  following  supplement,  first  given  by  Gibbs  and  Planck: 

The  sum  of  the  entropies  of  all  bodies  participating  in  any  one 
occurrence  is,  at  the  end  of  the  change  of  condition,  larger  than  at 
the  beginning ;  only  in  the  limit  case^  in  which  all  parts  undergo 
reversible  changes,  does  the  sum  of  the  entropies  remain  unchanged. 

This  proof  for  a  closed  cycle,  that  is,  a  cycle-process  with  non- 
reversible thermodynamic  transformations,  has  been  referred  by 
Clausius  to  his  fundamental  principle  that  heat  cannot  by  itself 
go  from  a  cold  to  a  warmer  body. 

For  unenclosed  (incomplete)  cycles  of  any  type,  the  proof  may 
be  had  by  considering  two  Camot  cycles  as  explained  in  Article 
82.  Let  the  right-handed  one  represent  a  non-reversible  change  of 
condition,  the  left-handed,  a  reversible,  and  so  that  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  former  is  just  used  up  by  the  latter.  As  non-revers- 
ible we  define  each  occurrence  whose  results,  according  to  Planck^ 
cannot  be  completely  neutralized  by  any  method  at  our  disposal ; 
that  is,  cannot  be  so  neutralized  without  a  change  remaining  in  any 
other  body.  That  the  occurrence  cannot  be  repeated  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  is  therefore  not  sufficient ;  it  must  above  all  be  im- 
possible to  reestablish  the  initial  condition  without  other  changes. 
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Under  these  assumptions  the  heat  (2i—  Q\  taken  from  the  warmer 
reservoir  during  the  cycle  process  can  only  be  positive,  for  if  it 
were  equal  to  nothing,  we  would  have  finally  exactly  the  same  con- 
dition of  all  participating  bodies  as  at  the  beginning;  we  would 
have,  therefore,  neutrahzed  the  non-reversible  change  of  the  first 
process,  which  contradicts  our  assumption.  But  if  Q\—Q\<0^ 
then  the  quantity  of  heat  Qx  —  Q\  would  have  been  taken  from  the 
colder  reservoir  into  the  warmer  without  the  performance  of  work ; 
and  if  this  could  be  performed  in  a  suitable  machine,  we  would 
have  perpetual  motion  of  the  second  type,  which  is  impossible. 
There  remains,  therefore,  only 

Ci  -  e/  >  0  and  Q^  -  (3/  >  0. 

On  account  of  the  equality  of  the  work,  Q\  —  Q2=Q\—Q2  \  that  is 
Qi  =  Qx  -\-^'y  Q'2=  02-^^9  ^^  which  A  represents  a  positive  value. 
For  the  reversible  cycle, 


we  have,  as  7i>  7',, 


Q 

T 


By  the  same  reasonings  as  were  made  in  Article  5,  we  get  for 
any  arbitrarily  chosen  cycle  process,  the  formula 


(/) 


T 


in  which,  as  we  can  see  from  the  derivation,  T  is  the  temperature 
of  the  reservoir  while  with  non-reversible  occurrence  the  equality  of 
the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  reservoir  does  not  form  a  con- 
dition. Let,  in  the  former  Figure  238,  an  unclosed  process  (incom- 
plete) take  place  between  the  conditions  A  and  B  with  non-revers- 
ible occurrences  in  the  working  bodies,  but  only  reversible  changes 
in  the  heat  reservoir,  which  follows  the  path  C.  We  make  this 
process  a  closed  (complete)  one  by  adding  the  reversible  change  of 
condition  in  all  parts  from  B  to  A  over  the  path  C  The  integral 
of  Clausius  gives 
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tbrough  C  through  O  through  C       tfaroagfa  C 


Let  5^  and  S^  be  the  entropy  of  the  working  bodies  at  A  and 
By  likewise  5/,  5/  are  the  initial  and  final  values  of  the  entropy 
of  the  reservoir  which  during  the  given  change  of  condition  from  A 
to  B  is  connected  with  the  bodies  (through  Cy     Then 


B  __  ^B 


-s.  =  f  §;    5,'-5y  =  -/  f..(fi) 


A       ^  ^  A 

through  O  through  C 


in  which  the  negative  sign  of  the  last  term  must  be  inserted  because 
dQ  is  added  to  the  bodies,  therefore  —dQ  denotes  algebraically  the 
quantity  of  heat  given  to  the  reservoir.  We  have,  therefore,  by 
inserting  the  values  of  equation  /3  in  equation  a, 

-  W  -  SJ)  -  {Sb  -  5J  <  0  or  (5^  +  5/)  -  (5^  +  5^)  >0, 


that  is,  the  sum  of  the  entropies  of  all  the  participating  bodies  in  the 
unenclosed  change  of  condition  from  ^  to  ^  is  greater  at  the  end 
of  the  occurrence  than  at  the  beginning,  which  was  to  be  proved.* 


•  In  a  corresponding  proof  of  Planck  there  is  (on  page  86  of  his  Thermodynamics) 
an  obscurity  which  we  shall  discuss  for  the  benefit  of  those  acquainted  with  his 
work.  The  question  is  discussed,  what  results  occur  if  we  assume  that  the  entropy  of 
a  gas  could  be  decreased  without  effecting  changes  in  other  bodies.  Here  we  can 
consider  as  opposed  to  the  incomplete  demonstration  of  Planck,  three  possibilities. 
First,  the  temperature  could  remain  equal,  then  we  would  have  by  the  isothermal  addi- 
tion of  heat  from  the  surroundings  and  the  expansion  of  the  gas  to  the  original 
entropy,  a  perpetual  motion  of  the  second  type ;  second,  the  temperature  could  be 
higher,  and  by  adiabatic  expansion  to  the  former  temperature,  we  would  obtain  work 
from  nothing ;  third,  the  temperature  could  be  lower,  and  work  must  be  expended  to 
adiabatically  compress  to  the  initial  temperature,  after  which  the  gas  would  be  per- 
mitted to  expand  without  work  to  the  volume  of  greater  entropy,  and  by  periodic  rep- 
etition would  constantly  annihilate  work.  Then  Planck  is  not  clear  in  his  references 
to  chemical  occurrences,  and  because  of  this,  some  might  have  already  reached  the 
strong  proof  here  given.  This  supplement  does  not  in  any  way  make  superfluous  the 
study  of  the  classical  work  of  Planck. 
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88.    THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  HEAT  ENGINE. 

The  performance  of  work  by  heat  motors  as  known  to-day 
depends  above  all  on  the  extraction  of  energy  by  chemical  union 
(combustion),  and  therefore  we  can  apply  the  law  of  Planck  in 
its  general  sense  for  the  determination  of  their  economy.  To 
our  regret,  the  physical  and  chemical  constants  of  our  working 
materials  are  too  little  known,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  few 
general  statements.  Especially  for  the  loss  of  work  by  non-rever- 
sible occurrences  of  processes  common  to  gas  motors,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  said : 

We  shall  imagine  all  generation  of  heat  in  the  given  work 
occurrence  to  be  dependent  on  chemical  processes,  and  take  as  the 
final  results  (for  purposes  of  retransformation)  at  atmospheric  condi- 
tions an  abstraction  of  heat,  Q^  from  the  surroundings,  which 
takes  place  at  temperature  T^,  The  useful  work  is  utilized  to 
raise  a  weight  whose  entropy  does  not  change.  Let  the  entropy  of 
the  working  body  be  5  before  the  transformation,'  and  S  after  the 
same,   the   increase  being  therefore  S'  —  S,     The  entropy  of  the 

lower  heat  reservoir  experiences  an  increase  ^ .  In  all,  the  entropy 
has  increased  the  value  ^ 

N^S-S^^ (1) 

The  total  energy  of  the  working  body  is 

L=U-U'-'Q, (2) 

provided  the  volumes  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  occurrence 
are  equal.  If  they  are  not  equal,  we  have  in  place  of  f/and  U'  the 
so-called  potential  at  constant  pressure  ;  that  is,  the  value  U'  '\-  pVy 
v^hich  with  vapors  is  the  "heat-contents."  The  difference  of 
energy  U—  U'  is  the  "heat  value"  of  the  working  body  per  unit 
weight  at  constant  volume  (in  general,  that  at  constant  pressure). 
Substituting  Q^  from  equation  1  in  equation  2,  we  have : 

i  =£/-£/'  +  To  r5'  -  5)  -  NT^    .....     (3) 
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If  we  have  only  reversible  occurrences,  then 

iV  =  0, 
and  the  useful  work  is 

i,  =  f/- t/'  + jro(5'-5) (4) 

which  actually  is 

L  =  Lo-NTo (5) 

and  which  can  be  expressed  in  the  following  law : 

WitA  non-reversible  occurrences  of  any  (also  chemical)  type^  the 
useful  work  of  the  described  processes  experiettces  a  decrease  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  increase  of  entropy  occurring  to  the  participating 
bodies  during  the  process  and  the  temperature  of  the  reservoir  which 
abstracts  the  heat  (that  is^  in  its  widest  sense^  the  surroundings). 

The  energies  in  the  initial  and  final  conditions,  f/and  U\  are 
fixed  by  the  return  of  the  working  bodies  ;  their  difference  is  there- 
fore, as  we  wish  to  repeat,  to  be  taken  as  given,  likewise  the  entro- 
pies S  and  S'y  therefore  also  the  maximum  useful  work,  L^ ;  from 
which  follows  the  important  law  : 

With  given  initial  condition  of  the  working  body  or  body-systemy 
and  likewise  given  condition  (that  is,  pressure  and  temperature )  of 
the  surroundings^  hence  the  final  condition,  we  get  for  the  described 
process,  the  maximum,  useful  work  if  each  non-reversible  change  of 
condition  is  avoided.  The  value  of  this  useful  work  is  independent 
of  the  type  of  purely  reversible  processes  by  which  the  transforma- 
tion takes  place. 

From  equation  4,  which  gives  the  useful  work  with  reversible 
changes  of  condition  of  all  parts,  the  following  theoretical  possibili- 
ties may  result : 

1.  The  entropy  of  the  working  body  remains  unchanged,  that  is, 

y  =  5 (6) 

then 

L  =  U  -U' (6a) 

Hence :  the  maximum  work  received  is  identical  with  the  **  heat 
value.'' 
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2.  The  entropy  is  smaller  at  the  final  condition  than  at  the 

initial, 

S'  <S (7) 

then, 

L=U  -U'  -To{S  ^S') (7a) 

or,  t/ie  maximum  work  received  is  smaller  than  the  heat  lvalue, 

8.  The  entropy  at  the  final  condition  is  larger  than  at  the  initial 

condition, 

S'  >  S (8) 

then, 

i  =£/-[/'  -f  To  (5'  -  5) (8a) 

or,  the  maximum  work  received  is  larger  than  the  heat  value. 
With  iV  =  0,  the  heat  to  be  given  up  to  the  surroundings  is 

<2o  =.  To  (5  -  S% 

therefore,  =  0  in  the  first  case,  and  positive  in  the  second  case.  But 
if  5'>5  as  in  the  third  case,  then  (2o  is  negative ;  that  is,  heat  is 
taken  from,  the  surroundings  by  the  bodies  and  (immediately)  trans- 
formed into  work. 

There  ensues,  therefore,  the  exceedingly  important  question 
whether  there  are  bodies  and  processes  that  permit  the  realization 
of  the  theoretical  possibilities.  The  ordinary  four  events  shown  by 
an  indicator  diagram  would  not  be  suitable.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  might  reach  a  solution  by  using  fluid  combustibles  having  cer- 
tain hypothetical  attributes,  for  instance,  according  to  a  process  of 
the  following  type : 

We  would  abstract  from  a  certain  combustion  motor  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  (2o  ^'^d  use  it  for  evaporating  the  suitably  chosen 
combustible,  which  boils  at  the  temperature  T^^  and  which  must 
give  a  heat  of  vaporization  such  that  the  quantities  concerned  dur- 
ing one  performance  of  the  process  would  take  up  just  the  heat 
(2of  or  somewhat  more.  The  combustible  gases  are  cooled  at  at- 
mospheric pressure  and  exhausted  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
entire  heat  value  of  the  combustible,  or  somewhat  more,  has  been 
transformed  into  work. 

This  theoretical  possibility  of  an  eflficiency  that  equals  1  or  even 
larger  than  1  has  absolutely  no  practical  significance.  Not  consid- 
ering the  question  whether  combustibles  could  be  had  of  such  hijyh 
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heat  of  vaporization,  it  is  not  practical  simply  because  combustibles 
that  would  boil  at  atmospheric  temperature  would  exist  with  its 
vapor,  that  is,  must  be  considered  as  a  "natural  gas.*'  If  H\s  the 
heat  value  per  unit  weight  of  the  liquid  material,  and  Q^  is  the  heat 
of  vaporization,  then  the  heat  value  of  the  gaseous  material  would 
he  H'  =  If  +  Q^  per  unit  weight.  If  is  transformed  into  work, 
and  if  If  is  taken  as  unity,  then  the  efficiency  =  1.  But  if  the 
similar  value  IP  is  taken  as  a  base,  then  the  work  will  be,  inversely, 
/T'—  Qq,  and  the  efficiency  would  be  less  than  1.  In  the  latter  case 
we  can  imagine  the  combustible  to  be  in  gaseous  form,  and  the 
motor  works  as  an  ordinary  gas  motor.  The  heat  (2o  niust  finally 
be  taken  away,  but  we  receive  exactly  as  much  work  as  before. 
This  apparently  favorable  utilization  of  the  given-up  heat,  (2o>  is 
actually  of  no  use,  and  these  remarks  hold  good  in  general,  because 
the  heat  that  is  available  for  vaporization  at  the  lowest  temperature 
level  existing  is  practically  worthless. 

Entirely  different  are  the  relations  when  a  working  body  leaves 
the  motor  at  temperatures  which  lie  above  that  of  the  surroundings. 
This  given-up  heat  has  a  transformation  value  on  account  of  its 
temperature  "head,"  and  should,  for  economical  reasons,  be  utilized. 


89.     PRACTICAL  CRITERION  OF   HEAT  UTILIZATION. 

With  the  already  mentioned  ignorance  of  the  entropy  change 
of  our  combustible,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  search  for  simple 
points  of  view  that  would  permit  of  a  decision  to  be  reached  as  to 
the  degree  of  the  utilization  of  energy. 

For  the  technically  important  conibustion  process,  it  is  approx- 
imately allowable,  as  can  be  proved,  to  look  upon  the  occurrence  as 
if  the  liberated  chemical  energy  of  the  combustible  mixture  had  heat 
added  to  it  from  the  outside.  Instead  of  allowing  it  to  exhaust  into 
the  atmosphere  we  can  further  imagine,  for  instance,  with  the  ordi- 
nary four  events  shown  by  the  indicator  diagram,  that  the  products 
of  combustion  are  retained  in  the  cylinder,  and  are  cooled  at  con- 
stant volume  to  atmospheric  condition  ;  whereupon  through  further 
heat  abstraction  during  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston  is  formed 
the  line  of  exhaust,  and  through  imparting  heat,  the  suction  line,  of 
an  indicator  diagram,  and  the  performance  of  the  four  events  may 
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be  started  all  over  again.  From  these  considerations  the  combus- 
tion motor  is  changed  to  a  certain  degree  into  an  enclosed  hot-air 
motor,  and  we  can  apply  to  the  occurrences  and  energy  transforma- 
tions that  are  now  only  looked  upon  as  thermic,  the  same  laws  as 
were  derived  before. 

If  we  take  what  has  been  said,  we  find  that  to  reach  the  highest 
energy  utilization  of  heat  engines  of  any  type  we  can  give  the  fol- 
lowing leading  fundamental  laws : 

1.  Decreasing  the  passive  resistances^  such  as  friction^  throttlingr 
etCy  avoiding  heat  losses  of  every  type. 

2.  Adding  the  heat  or  conducting  the  combustion  at  the  highest 
possible  temperature^  abstracting  the  heat  at  the  lowest  ptactical  tem^ 
peraturcy  avoiding  to  greatest  possible  extent  non-reversible  changes 
of  condition, 

3.  Utilisation  of  the  given-off  heat,  and  the  application  of  regen- 
erators, where  the  kind  of  combustible  and  the  work  processes  permit^ 
so  long  as  we  can  construct  practical  and  efficient  regenerators. 

Of  the  known  suggestions  for  improving  the  thermic  working 
processes,  according  to  the  above  points  of  view,  the  following 
deserve  a  short  discussion. 
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Avoiding  the  addition  of  heat  at  low  temperatures  to  the  feed- 
water,  by  complicating  the  classical  Camot  process  of  the  steam 
engine  so  that  the  exhaust  steam  is  only  allowed  to  condense 
to  a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  and  with  adiabatic  compression 
to  the  boiler  pressure,  by  means  of  a  compressor,  the  mixture  is 
transformed  into  water  at  the  steam  temperature  of  the  boiler. 
This  suggestion,  originating  in  the  classical  thermodynamics  and 
whose  application  even  Thurston  *  lately  said  was  desirable,  has 
in  itself  much  that  is  enticing.  If  we,  for  instance,  investigate  a 
steam  engine  working  with  "dry"  saturated  steam  between  12kg. 
per  sq.  cm.  (170.7  pounds  per  square  inch)  and  0.2  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
(2.8  pounds  per  square  inch)  with  reference  to  the  attainable  gain, 
the  application  of  an  air  pump  compressor  promises  a  saving  of  heat 
of  about  10%  ;  with  0.1  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (1.4  pounds  per  square 

*  Transactions  Amer.  Soc.  Mech.  Eng.,  1901. 
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inch)  back  pressure  the  gain  increases  to  15%.  Still,  we  must  des- 
ignate all  hopes  for  this  process  as  Utopian,  because  the  necessary 
compressor  must  be  of  a  size  nearly  equal  to  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der of  our  steam  engine,  and  its  work  of  running  light,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  other  resistances,  would  consume  the  entire  gain. 
There  is  also  the  difficulty,  that  with  compression  in  an 
ordinary  piston  engine,  the  steam  and  water  separate,  and  a  very 
incomplete  temperature  exchange  results. 

A  heat  regenerator  has  lately  been  suggested  by  the  German 
patent  No.  129  182  of  Lewicki  v.  Knorritigy  Nadrowski  and  ImUy* 
in  order  to  utilize  the  exhaust  of  steam  turbines.  The  process  con- 
sists in  taking  the  still  strongly  superheated  exhaust  of  a  turbine 
and  leading  it  into  a  heating  chamber  that  according  to  the  patent 
record  is  placed  in  the  water  or  steam  space  of  a  boiler,  to  there 
evaporate  water  or  superheat  the  steam.  Lewicki^  Jr.y  states  \  that 
in  his  experiments  with  the  application  of  superheated  live  steam  at 
460°  to  600°  C.  (860°  to  932°  F.)  the  steam  exhausted  at  309°  to 
343°  C.  (588°  to  649°  F.).  It  is  obvious  that  the  regaining  of  the 
excess  of  heat  here  exhausted  represents  a  saving.  Lewicki  gives 
the  following  values : 


Steam  temperature C.° 

Steam  temperature FP 

Steam  pressure  at  turbine  entrance  .     .  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

Steam  pressure  at  turbine  entrance    .     .  lb,  per  sq.  in. 

Steam  back  pressure kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

Steam  back  pressure lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Steam  consumption  per  h.  p.e  hour  kg. 
Steam  consumption  in  English  h.p.f  .     . 

hour lb. 

Heat  consumption  per  h.  p.«>  hour    .     .  Cal. 
Heat  consumption    in   linj^lish    h.p.e 

hour B.t.u. 

Temperature  of  exhaust C° 

Temperature  of  exhaust /^® 

By  regeneration,  the   gained   quantity 

of  heat  per  h.  p.«  hour Cal. 

By  rcfreneration,  the  gained  quantity  of 

heat  per  English  h  p. If  hour      ...  B.t.u. 

Or  in  %  of  total  heat % 


One-half 
Peripheral 
Admission. 


400 

86o 
7.0 
99.6 
1.0 
14.2 
14.1 


3M 
11270 


45  305 
809 

588 

1415 

5688 
12.5 


Full 
Peripheral 
Admission. 


500 

932 
7.0 

99.6 
1.0 
14.2 

11.5 

25.6 
9890 

37748 
848 

649 
1840 

5387 
14.8 


•  Zeitschr.  d.  Ver.  deutsch.  Ing..  1902,  p.  783. 
t  Zeitschr.  d,  Ver.  deutsch.  Ing.,  1901,  p.  1716. 
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The  gain,  therefore,  where  analogous  relations  exist,  would 
more  than  pay  for  a  regenerative  heating  apparatus.  Still,  it  is  to 
be  emphasized  that  the  turbine  of  Lewicki  ran  with  too  low  peri- 
pheral velocity,  and  that  the  strong  superheat  of  the  exhaust  was 
not  caused  by  shocks  in  the  blade  channels,  but,  chiefly,  by  the 
retransformation  of  the  exit  energy  of  the  steam  into  heat.  If  the 
peripheral  velocity  is  increased,  then  the  superheat  of  the  exhaust 
would  be  smaller,  and  the  regenerator  can  return  less  heat.  We 
gain  relatively  more  useful  work  for  a  given  expenditure  of  heat; 
the  total  effect  is  better  if  we  have  the  choice  between  poor  (hy- 
draulic) efficiency  of  the  steam  turbine  and  regeneration  of  a  large 
quantity  of  heat  on  the  one  hand,  or  good  hydraulic  efficiency  but 
regeneration  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  heat  on  the  other  hand;  the 
latter  arrangement  would  be  most  efficient. 

A  third  suggestion,  that  I  would  like  to  call  a  cycle  process  with 
permanent  superheat^  is,  that  we  let  the  highly  superheated  steam 
expand  isothermally  with  constant  further  heating,  in  order  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  adding  heat  at  the  highest  temperature.  If  we 
imagine  this  process  so  conducted  with  superheated  steam  at  400° 
C.  (752°  F.)  and  12  atmospheres  (176.4  pounds  per  square  inch) 
pressure,  that  the  final  adiabatic  expansion  at  0.1  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
(1.42  pounds  per  square  inch)  leads  back  to  the  saturated  condition, 
we  get  as  compared  to  simple  superheating  to  400°  C.  (752°  F.)  an 
immediate  adiabatic  expansion  to  0.1  kg.  (1.42  pounds  per  square 
inch),  a  gain  of  about  12%.  The  quantity  of  heat  added  along  the 
isothermal  is  about  30%  of  the  quantity  necessary  for  evaporation 
and  superheating.  To  our  regret,  the  practical  application  of  these 
processes  to  the  many-stage  turbine  is  prevented  because  of  the 
cooling  and  friction  losses  in  the  steam  pipes,  even  with  close  con- 
nection between  motor  and  boiler.  Also,  the  idea  of  continuously 
superheating  by  burning  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  which  is  gradually 
imparted  to  the  steam,  and  so  by  a  close  union  of  steam  and  gas 
turbine  to  decrease  the  heat  losses,  is  proved  by  closer  investigation 
as  impracticable. 

The  same  thoughts  are  shown  in  the  German  patent  No.  122  950 
(year  1899),  representing  the  idea  of  the  physicist  Pictety  who  in- 
jected hydrocarbons  into  a  highly  heated  and  compressed  mixture  of 
steam  and  air,  ignited  them,  and  used  the  products  in  a  piston 
motor  for  the  performance  of  work.     If  Pictet  works  with  exhaust. 
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then  his  machine  is  a  petroleum  motor  with  water  injection ;  but  if 
he  applies  condensation,  then  the  air  pump  must  have  such  large 
dimensions  that  the  advantages  of  the  higher  initial  superheat, 
which  is  the  chief  object  of  the  process,  are  again  neutralized. 
Here  becomes  apparent  the  unpleasant  circumstance,  that  the  chief 
motor  must  have  greater  power  in  order  to  supply  the  work  of  the 
air  pump  and  compressor,  and  therefore  become  correspondingly 
larger.  We  have  therefore  a  consumption  for  the  load  of  running 
light  of  the  auxiliary  machines,  and  the  increased  work  of  running 
light  of  the  main  engine,  that  again  absorbs  all  advantages,  as  can 
be  proved  by  calculation. 

Finally,  we  have  in  the  choice  of  fluids  of  high  boiling  point 
with  the  ordinary  steam  engine  process  a  means  of  adding  heat  at 
high  temperatures  ;  and  we  shall  mention  the  patents  of  A.  Siegle 
and  the  steam  engine  of  Schreber.  The  former  lets  a  hydrocarbon- 
ate  which  is  difficult  to  evaporate,  for  instance  solar  oil,  that  evapo- 
rates at  from  350^  to  450°  C.  (  662°  to  842°  F.),  perform  work  in  a 
steam  motor,  after  which  the  residual  oil-water  evaporates  in  a  sur- 
face condenser  built  like  a  steam  boiler,  and  is  utilized  as  a  driving 
force  in  the  usual  way.  Schreber  suggests,  as  a  first  trial,  aniline 
because  of  its  good  thermic  attributes  ;  that  is,  the  advantageous 
relations  of  the  heats  of  evaporization  and  of  the  liquid.  If  we 
wish  to  utilize  the  advantages  of  adding  heat  at  high  temperature, 
this  ratio  must  not  be  too  small.  Schreber*  further  emphasizes 
the  necessity  formerly  overlooked  of  utilizing  the  high  heat  con- 
tents of  the  waste  gases  of  the  fuel  by  economizers,  which  intro- 
duces a  further  element  of  complication. 

This  addition  of  one  or  more  steps  to  the  ordinary  steam  en- 
gine process  seems  exceedingly  seductive,  and  the  improvement  in 
efficiency  greater  than  for  any  other  of  the  schemes  already  men- 
tioned. This  steam  engine  (Mehrstoff-Dampfmaschine)  deserves,  no 
doubt,  the  highest  consideration,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
spend  more  time  and  money  for  the  purpose  of  testing  it.  But  we 
must  expect  to  meet  with  great  difficulties,  among  which  we  might 
mention  the  determination  of  the  entire  composition  of  this  sug- 
gested material.      Aniline   expecially  has   such  highly  poisonous 


"* Dingier' s  Polytechnisches  Journal,  Nov.,  1902.  Since  then  fully  discussed  in 
the  excellent  Tvork,  The  Theory  of  the  Multiple-fluid  Steam  Engine  (MehrstofiE- 
Dampfmaschinen),  Leipsic,  1903. 
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properties  and  such  an  unspeakably  strong  odor,  that  for  thi  srea- 
son,  even  chemists  doubt  the  industrial  use  of  this  material. 

Because  the  intention  of  increasing  the  height  of  temperature 
was 'in  part  impracticable,  and  leads  to  exceedingly  long  and  weari- 
some experiments,  inventive  genius  has  turned  to  increasing  the 
depth  of  temperature,  and  tried  by  means  of  a  heat-abstraction  ma- 
chine or  waste-heat  engine  to  utilize  the  last  difference  between 
condenser  pressure  and  cooling  water  temperatures.  The  process 
consists  of  condensing  the  saturated  steam  in  a  surface  condenser, 
in  evaporating  sulphurous  acid  and  allowing  it  to  perform  work  in  a 
piston  engine.  The  vapor  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  then  also  con- 
densed in  a  surface  condenser  by  cooling  water.  The  verification  of 
this  suggestion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  steam  engine  generally 
works  with  a  vacuum  which  exceeds  0.1  kilogram  per  square  centi- 
meter (1.42  pounds  per  square  inch),  and  even  often  exceeds  0.2 
kilogram  (2.84  pounds  per  square  inch).  But  these  pressures  corre- 
spond to  a  temperature  of  about  45°  to  60°  C.  (113°  to  140°  F.), 
while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  cooling  water  is  often  10°  to 
20°  C.  (18°  to  36°  F.)  lower.  Therefore,  theoretically,  there  is  to  be 
gained  a  temperature  drop  of  30°  to  50°  C.  (54°  to  90°  F.),  which 
even  by  a  Camot  engine,  with,  for  instance,  180°  C.  (356°  F.)  upper 
temperature  limit,  would  give  a  gain  of  -^^^  and  -^^^y  that  is,  26% 
and  50%  respectively.  We  are  informed  by  the  announcements  of 
Josse  as  to  the  progress  of  the  waste-heat  engine,  and  know  that 
here,  too,  considerable  practical  constructive  difficulties  are  to  be 
overcome.* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  simple  to  perfect  the  con- 
denser arrangements  of  a  steam  engine  so  that  it  can  work  contin- 
uously with  dilutions  that  have  a  boiling  point  of  10°  to  15°  C.  (50° 
to  59°  F.).     But  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  then  the  entire  tem- 


*  There  is  a  waste-heat  engine  in  the  power  house,  Markgraf  enstrasse,  of  the  Ber- 
lin Electrical  Works  thai:  has  been  installed  for  some  time,  and  is  in  regular  service. 
According  to  a  report  I  received  from  the  above  works,  the  engine  from  Dec.l,  ITOl, 
to  May  31,  1002,  has  been  in  operation  1507  hours,  and  has  delivered  a  mean  useful 
power  of  01  kw.  A  large  number  of  machines,  with  capacities  up  to  400  h.  p., 
are  included  in  this  arrangement ;  one  of  200  h.p.  capacity  has  been  since  Oct.,  1002» 
in  constant  practical  use.  The  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  liability  of  the  condenser 
leaking,  whereby  the  sulphurous  acid  is  oxidized  by  the  water  to  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  wrought  iron  parts  are  so  eaten  away  (for  instance,  in  one  night)  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  use  the  condenser  again.  The  construction  of  the  stuffing-boxes  seems  to 
fill  the  requirements. 
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perature  drop  of  the  steam  engine  may  be  utilized ;  however,  it  is 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  low  temperature,  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  condensation  in  the  last  cylinder.  The  steam  engine 
must  also  sacrifice  the  last  possible  element  of  expansion,  for  the 
waste  heat  engine  utilizes  it  almost  entirely.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  waste-heat  engine  finds  other  applications  also ;  for  instance,  a 
gas  waste-heat  motor  being  built. 

The  physicist  Pictet  suggested  a  peculiar  way  of  lowering  the 
temperature  drop  of  a  non-condensing  steam  engine.  He  intends 
to  heat  compressed  air  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam  and  to  mix 
this  with  the  steam  leading  to  the  engine.  If  the  mass-ratio  of  air 
to  steam  is  about  2  to  1,  then,  according  to  Pictety  the  latter  sup- 
plies about  \  of  the  existing  total  pressure.  If  the  total  pressure 
were  1  pound  per  square  inch,  then  the  steam  has  about  \  pound 
per  square  inch  pressure,  and  therefore  the  exhaust  into  the  atmos- 
phere would  expand  just  4s  much  as  though  a  condenser  were  used. 
From  this  Pictet  concludes  that  the  steam  consumption  of  this 
non-condensing  engine  approaches  nearly  that  of  a  condensing  en- 
gine. But  even  if  we  can  see  a  gain  herefn,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  installation  of  a  condenser  must  give  better  results.* 


u 


*  This  suggestion  of  Pictet^  while  it  perhaps  holds  good  theoretically,  and  not  con- 
sidering the  practical  difficulties,  overlooks  two  fundamental  losses,  that  can  never  be 
avoided  in  an  engine  working  with  a  mixture  of  different  vapors  or  gases.    The  mixture 

of  steam  and  air  that  can  only  occur  in  a 
steam  cylinder  (or  in  a  reservoir)  because 
of  the  otherwise  unavoidable  rusting  of  the 
boiler,  may  or  may  not  be  complete ;  that 
is,  in  some  parts  complete,  in  others  not. 
Where  it  is  complete,  the  steam  expands  at 
exhaust  to  1  atmosphere,  and  not  to  par- 
tial pressure,  leaving  the  machine  as  wet 
steam  at  100°  C.  temperature,  and  heats 
the  surrounding  air  particles  to  an  equal 
degree.  But  where  the  mixing  is  complete, 
another  loss  takes  place  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  entropy  of  the  mixing  parts,  as 
each  experiences  reduction  of  heat  contents. 
In  order  to  determine  this  latter  loss  mathe- 
matically, we  must  investigate  the  process 
of  diffusion  occurring  at  constant  pressure, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  240.  At  A  the  steam  enters,  at  B  the  air;  at  C  the  mix- 
ture leaves.  If  we  apply  to  the  mixture  contained  between  the  sections  A^  B  and  C 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  we  have  the  following  simple  law: 


^JcJ 


Mixture 


Fig.  240. 
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Gas  Motors  run  by  producer  gas  have  a  decided  advantage,  as 
they  generally  reach  consumption  figures  of  3  200  calories  per 
h.  p.g  hour  (12  875  B.t.u.  per  English  h.p.^  hour),  and  have  even 
reached  2  800  calories  (11  266  B.t.u.) ;  that  is,  nearly  23%  of  the 
total  possible  thermic  utilization.  Still,  this  motor  type  to-day  is 
limited  only  to  the  existing  combustibles,  namely,  coke  and  anthra- 
cite. However,  Deutz  has  obtained  good  results  with  the  brown- 
coal  gas  producer,  but  the  production  of  power-gas  from  ordinary 
black  coal,  our  chief  combustible,  seems  not  yet  fully  developed. 

Considered  thermodynamically,  the  furthest  advanced  are  finally 
the  motors  for  fluid  combustibles,  and  in  particular  those  of  Banki 
and  Diesel, 

The  latter,  according  to  measurements  by  Prof.  Lundkolm,  has 
reached  with  a  3-cylinder  machine  of  120  h.  p.,  a  consumption  of 
petroleum  of  0.173  kg.  per  h.p.  hour  (0.385  pound  per  English 
h.p.  hour),  therefore  a  heat  utilization  of  36.8%  referred  to  the 
effective  load.  The  mechanical  efficiency  is  estimated  at  85%,  and 
we  see  from  these  figures  that  the  motor,  since  its  first  introduction 
by  Prof,  Schroter,  has  made  considerable  progress.  The  purely 
thermic  process  can  hardly  be  improved  upon,  because  of  the  exist- 
ing completeness  of  combustion  ;  still,  the  mechanical  efficiency  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  decreasing  the  size  of  the  auxiliary  air 
pump,  and  we  might  expect,  from  the  experience  of  large  steam 
engines,  that  this  efficiency  will  be  even  greater  with  larger  units. 

A  very  enticing  suggestion  originated  with  Fricdenthal ;  *  the 


in  which  M  is  the  heat  contents  of  the  steanit  Xs  the  heat  contents  of  the  air=  r,  7* be- 
fore the  mixture;  Xi',  Xj'  the  same  after  the  mixture,  G\^  G^  the  weight  of  steam  an  J 
air  respectively.     Further,  the  volumes  of  the  steam  and  air  passing  through  are 

equal,  then 

6^1  n'  =  G%v>i\ 

We  now  calculate  the  entropy,  S  ^  G\  s\  -\-  Gi  s^  before  the  mixing,  and  the  en- 
tropy, S'  =  G\  s\  -f-  G^  s^  after  the  mixing.  The  product  of  the  increase  of  en- 
tropy S'  —  S  and  the  absolute  temperature  To,  that  is,  {S*  —  S)  To,  gives  the  loss 
of  work  occurring  due  to  expansion  to  the  temperature  T^o  by  mixing.  We  have  then, 
for  ^1=1,  and  (72  =>  2  at  10  atmospheres  absolute  initial  pressure,  saturated  steam, 
and  air  of  equal  temperature  after  diffusion,  the  part  pressure  of  the  steam  as  4  3  at- 
mospheres that  of  the  air  6.7  atmospheres,  the  common  temperature  as  440°  C. 
(835°  F.)  absolute,  the  increase  of  entropy,  0  16  units,  therefore  with  expansion  to  0°  C. 
(32°  F.)  a  loss  of  (5^  -  S)  7o  =  about  44  calories  (174  fl  B.  t.  u  ). 


•  Proceedings  of  the  German  Physical  Society,  1902,  Vol.  18. 
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liquid  to  be  used  as  fuel  is  evaporated  in  a  return  tubular  boiler, 
made  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  at  constant  volume  in  order  to 
increase  the  temperature  to  the  highest  attainable  maximum  (beyond 
the  critical  temperature).  At  this  point  an  expansion  is  caused  in 
the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine,  and  carried  down  to  atmospheric 
pressure,  whereby  Fricdenthal  hopes  at  the  same  time  to  reach 
atmospheric  temperature,  or  even  go  below  it.  If  we  assume  the 
former,  the  vapor  part  of  the  expanding  mixture  is  conducted  to 
the  boiler  and  there  burned,  and  the  liquid  part  is  pumped  into  the 
boiler,  with  the  necessary  additional  supply.  The  heat  generated 
by  combustion  must  just  be  sufficient  to  evaporate  the  required 
quantity  of  liquid.  If  a  fuel  is  found  that  will  satisfy  these  condi- 
tions, then  the  entire  heat  value  is  transformed  into  work.  Still, 
this  problem  stands  to-day  in  a  position  similar  to  the  processes 
mentioned  in  Article  88.  We  can  state  the  quantity  of  heat  that 
has  been  transformed  into  work  if  we  end  the  process  by  conden- 
sing the  vapor  portion  through  the  abstraction  of  the  heat  Q^. 
The  fluid  as  well  as  the  vapor  portions  have  described  an  ordinary 
cycle  whose  work  output  is  H*  —  Q^^  so  long  as  H'  is  the  heat 
value  of  the  vapor  state  of  aggregation.  But  this  difference  is 
identical  with  the  heat  value  of  the  fluid  combustible,  and  we  see 
that  here  also  the  efficiency  would  s=  1,  if  we  refer  the  work 
gained  to  the  heat  value  of  the  fluid  combustible  which  would 
boil  at  atmospheric  condition,  but  that  the  work  output  remains 
equal  whether  we  begin  with  the  vapor  state  of  aggregation  or 
with  the  liquid  state.  Actually,  we  have  before  us  a  steam  engine 
process  with  exceedingly  high  pressure ;  still,  it  is  immaterial  so 
far  as  the  gain  of  work  is  concerned  whether  we  use  the  combus- 
tible or  any  other  fluid  as  a  working  body.  But  this  deprives  the 
process  of  all  interest,  and  it  might  in  addition  be  mentioned  that 
it  cannot  be  practically  carried  out,  and  the  assumption  that  the 
adiabatic  expansion  at  atmospheric  pressure  reaches  a  tempera- 
ture below  that  of  the  surroundings  is  an  impossible  one. 

Also,  the  idea  originating  with  Friedcnthaly  of  mixing  known 
combustibles,  for  instance  alcohol  with  water,  and  by  their  ex^apora- 
tion,  to  take  up  the  entire  waste  heat,  contains  an  assumption  that 
cannot  be  realized.*     We  can  best  see   this  if   we  imagine  this 

*  The  author  also  in  his  first  edition  made  use  of  the  incorrect  assumption,  and 
thar.ks  Prof.  Af oilier  for  drawing  attention  to  the  mistake. 
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process  applied  to  a  gas  motor,  where  it  must  likewise  lead  to  the 
same  goaL  Let  us  imagine,  then,  a  suitable  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  by  the  remaining  gases ;  then  the  relation  is  such  that 
by  means  of  the  condensation,  at  atmospheric  pressure  in  a  perfect 
regenerator  the  steam  quantity  leaving  per  cycle  could  evaporate 
the  entering  quantity  of  water  per  cycle.  The  quantity  of  heat 
belonging  actually  to  the  combustible  gases,  and  to  the  surplus  of 
vapor  temperature,  would  only  increase  the  temperature  of  the  new 
charge  from  cycle  to  cycle ;  a  normal  condition  is  therefore  im- 
possible. The  same  is  the  case  if  we  entirely  neglect  the  water 
and  carry  over  to  the  fresh  charge  the  remaining  heat  by  means  of 
a  perfect  regenerator. 

It  is  different  with  the  process  already  applied  by  Simon,  to 
utilize  the  heat  of  the  residual  gases  for  evaporating  water  at  such 
a  pressure  that  the  resulting  vapor  during  expansion  will  perform 
work  in  comm3n  with  the  combustion  gases.  Here,  theoretically, 
we  can  be  sure  of  a  gain,  even  if  practically  it  seems  doubtful. 
Guldner^  thinks  that  the  fundamental  thought  of  such  a  "vapor- 
gas-engine  "  cannot  be  so  easily  disregarded ;  while  the  tempera- 
ture drop  of  the  residual  gases  is  relatively  small  the  smaller  it  is, 
the  better  the  gas  motor  works  thermally,  and  would  require  ex- 
ceedingly large  heating  areas.  It  would  be  better  also  to  utilize, 
for  vapor  production,  the  heat  given  up  by  the  cylinder  walls  to  the 
cooling  water ;  that  is,  to  use  the  water  jacket  as  a  vapor  boiler. 
With  the  necessary  high  vapor  pressure,  the  temperature  of  the 
walls  would  be  so  high  that  the  lubrication  of  the  rubbing  surfaces 
would  appear  impracticable. 

Even  if,  therefore,  these  latter  suggestions  offer  no,  or  only  doubt- 
ful, prospects,  we  have  reached  to-day,  thanks  to  the  collaboration  of 
science  and  practice,  some  very  satisfactory  results  with  motors 
working  with  liquid  fuel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  utilization  of  coal, 
our  chief  source  of  energy,  is  still  very  imperfect ;  and  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  change  each  type  of  coal  to  a  gas,  it  can  hardly  rival  the 
Diesel  motor  in  getting  the  heat  value  out  of  the  fuel,  on  account 
of  losses  which  would  be  caused  during  the  process  of  gas  produc- 
tion. There  arises,  therefore,  the  legitimate  question,  whether  or 
not  we  are  following  the  wrong  path,  and  should  give  up  the  actual 


*  Verbrennungsmotoren,  1903,  p.  31. 
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building  of  motors,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  problem  of  the 
direct  production  of  electricity  from  coal.  In  order  to  discuss  this 
question  with  authority,  I  have  referred  it  to  the  well-known  electro- 
chemist,  R.  Lorenz  of  Zurich,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing statements,  which  I  present  in  summarized  form. 

In  order  that  a  material  in  a  galvanic  element  may  be  useful 
from  an  electromotive  standpoint,  it  must  go  over  into  solution  to 
a  condition  of  the  so-called  ions.  It  has  been  possible  to  dissolve 
coal  in  fluids,  but  it  is  questionable  if  the  solution  were  in  the  form 
of  ions  ;  that  is,  electrically  loaded  atoms  or  atom  groups.  Because 
of  this,  there  have  not  been  found  any,  or  only  doubtful,  electro- 
motive forces.  The  same  is  the  case  of  the  carbon  cxide  element, 
and  we  may  also  say  here  that  the  electromotive  action  is  doubtful. 
Besides  this,  there  are  other  indirect  methods  that  may  be  used,  as, 
for  instance,  the  suggestion  of  Nernst  to  transfer  the  energy  of  the 
coal  by  means  of  a  blast  furnace  to  iron  or  zinc,  and  then  to  con- 
sume these  metals  in  galvanic  elements.  There  must  therefore  be 
elements  constructed  in  which  the  mentioned  metals  must  form  a 
reducible  salt  with  carbon.  This  is  the  case  with  the  "  precipitat- 
ing elements"  discovered  by  LorcnZy  but  the  scientific  investigation 
of  which  has  not  been  fully  completed.  Finally,  we  might  in  an 
indirect  way  utilize  the  decrease  of  electromotive  force  with  the 
temperature,  in  the  reversible  galvanic  chain  (accumulators)  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  might  charge  a  highly  heated  element  of 
low  voltage  during  the  addition  of  heat,  and  discharge  it  at  high 
voltage  after  being  cooled,  and  while  heat  is  being  abstracted. 
The  difference  between  the  added  and  subtracted  quantity  of  heat 
would,  according  to  Caniofs  law,  be  transformed  into  electrical  en- 
ergy. Even  elements  working  in  molten  electrolytes  would  only  be 
useful  in  the  region  of  500^  to  860°  C.  (932°  to  1580^  F.),  which 
corresponds  to  a  theoretical  efficiency  of  about  35%  ;  but  here  the 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  heat  and  cool  the  element,  as  com- 
pared to  the  useful  heat,  is  so  great  that  the  unavoidable  losses 
must  strongly  influence  the  efficiency.  Therefore  a  union  with 
other  elements  is  necessary,  in  order  to  utilize  the  drop  of  tempera- 
ture to  that  of  the  surroundings,  and  also  to  utilize  the  heat  con- 
tents of  the  fire  gas  of  the  first  process,  leaving  at  about  900°  C. 
(1652°  F.).  Even  for  the  first  experiment,  there  is  needed  highly 
com^:)licated  and  extensive  apparati^s. 
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If  I  understand  correctly  the  very  noteworthy  reports  of  Mr. 
Lorenz^  there  is  still  a  series  of  preliminary  problems  awaiting 
solution  before  the  main  problem  of  direct  transformation  can  be 
effected;  but  indirect  transformation  requires  extended  and  com- 
plicated installations,  without,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  promising  any 
useful  gain. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  immediate  danger  threatened  to  motor 
building ;  but  we  are  wholly  thrown  on  our  own  resources  in  de- 
fending our  position.  For  many  eyes  are  directed  to  a  motor 
which  will  combine  the  high  thermal  results  of  the  gas  engine  with 
the  constructive  advantages  of  the  steam  turbine,  and  for  these 
reasons  will  now  be  briefly  discussed.     It  is  the  gas  turbine, 

91.    THE  GAS  TURBINE, 

The  work  process  that  naturally  suggests  itself  for  a  gas  turbine 
is  as  follows  :  gas  and  air  are  separately  compressed  by  means  of  a 
compressor  to  a  more  or  less  high  pressure,  burned  in  a  chamber  at 
constant  pressure  and  then  led  directly  to  the  turbine.  The  system 
of  the  turbine  is  theoretically  a  matter  of  indifference ;  the  expan- 
sion is  first  carried  on  to  atmospheric  pressure.  This  process  corre- 
sponds to  the  well-known  cycle  of  Brayton,  of  which  gas  motor 
theory  proved  that  exactly  the  same  thermal  efficiency  at  assumed 
constant  specific  heat  existed  there  as  in  the  ordinary  explosion 
process,  provided  the  final  pressure  of  compression  of  the  latter  is 
as  high  as  the  combustion  pressure  of  Brayton,  The  ideal  gas  tur- 
bine would  therefore  give  the  same  economy  as  the  ideal  four-cycle 
motor,  and  there  remains  only  the  question  of  how  large  in  each 
case  the  losses  of  work  and  of  cooling  become  in  practical  construc- 
tion. The  work  of  compression  for  gas  and  air  is  equally  large  on 
the  average,  and  the  needed  consumption  of  power  for  this  purpose 
is  not  much  different,  if  we  consider  that  the  rods  of  the  turbine 
compressor  are  light,  but  require  a  gear  wheel  arrangement.  The 
remaining  losses  of  work  of  the  piston  motor  might  be  somewhat 
less. 

We  must,  on  account  of  the  high  temperatures,  use  turbines 
with  a  single  pressure  stage,  hence  nozzle  turbines.  If  we  calculate 
on  equally  high  cooling  losses,  the  same  energy  remains  at  our  dis- 
posal.    In  the  gas  motor  the  energy  appears  as  the  actual  indicated 
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work  of  which  we  lose  in  large  units  about  20%  because  of  resist- 
ances during  suction  and  exhaust,  as  well  as  the  engine  resistance 
under  friction  load,  receiving  thereby  80%  as  effective  work  at 
the  shaft.  In  the  steam  turbine  we  must  subtract  the  nozzle  and 
the  blade  frictions,  the  losses  of  exhaust,  and  the  wheel  friction 
to  get  the  effective  power.  The  sum  of  these  losses  is  in  the  well- 
known  single  stage  steam  turbine,  more  than  40%,  and  the  gas 
turbine  has  the  advantage  that  its  cooling  losses  may  become  smaller 
than  those  of  the  gas  motor,  if  we  are  able  to  isolate  the  com- 
bustion chamber  internally  so  that  a  water  cooling  may  be  omitted. 
But  now  comes  the  cardinal  difficulty,  that  a  work  of  this  type  re- 
sults in  very  high  temperatures  at  the  end  of  expansion,  through 
which  the  life  of  the  wheel  blades  is  threatened.  If  we  mix  with 
the  air  for  combustion  atomized  water  which  must  be  evaporated, 
then  the  temperature  can  be  kept  lower ;  but  the  efficiency  drops  in 
the  same  ratio.*  The  utilization  of  the  waste  heat  for  evaporating 
the  injected  water  in  order  to  save  the  latent  heat  was  here  made 
use  of;  but  in  all,  it  seems  questionable  whether  a  gas  engine  of 
the  described  type  could  enter  into  favorable  competition  with  the 
piston  motor. 

It  is  much  different  with  the  scheme  already  suggested  to  com- 
bine the  turbine  with  the  ordinary  four-cycle  motor  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  explosion  gas  is  led  to  the  turbine  during  the  expansion 
period,  and  at  the  same  time  performs  work  in  the  cylinder.  We 
could,  no  doubt,  carry  the  expansion  to  atmospheric  pressure  and 
seemingly  reach  without  trouble  what  the  compound  gas  motor, 
because  of  the  decided  cooling  of  the  working  gases,  formerly  tried 
in  vain  to  accomplish.  The  theoretical  gain  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  poor  utilization  of  expansion  work  in  the  turbine,  for  the  in- 
creased losses  in  the  nozzle  must  work  with  greatly  varying  press- 
ure ratios.  Furthermore,  the  intermittent  working  is  for  many 
reasons  unfavorable,  while  the  difficulties  with  the  temperature  also 
remain,  as  in  the  equal  pressure  turbine. 

An  advance  in  the  thermal  utilization  of  heat  will  not  be 
brought  about  by  the  gas  turbine;  still,  it  will  receive  much  consid- 
eration on  account  of  the  prospects  offered  for  the  utilization  of 
the  fuel  on  which,  until  now,  steam  engineering  depends.     The  tar 

*  See  the  complete  calculation  of  Lorent  in  Zeitschr.  d.  Ver.  deutsch.  Ing.,  1900. 
p.  252, which  will  give  approximately  the  same  results  for  varying  specific  heats. 
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and  asphaltum  type  of  substances  that  are  formed  during  the  pro- 
duction of  gas  from  bituminous  coal,  and  make  the  working  of  gas 
motor  impossible,  can,  with  a  steam  turbine,  be  burned  in  an  enclosed 
generator  under  pressure,  and  thereby  rendered  harmless.  As  the 
steam  turbine,  without  bringing  an  actual  betterment  of  steam 
economy,  has  entered  into  the  industry  because  of  its  constructive 
simplicity,  so  will  it  be  with  a  gas  turbine,  which  is  constructively 
simpler  than  the  gas  motor,  provided  it  will  only  exceed  the  steam 
motors  in  efficiency.  The  constructive  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
overcome  in  a  large  gas  motor  because  of  the  immense  piston  press- 
ures and  heat  expansion  of  the  complicated  cylinder  heads  (cracks 
galore ! )  are  well  known.  A  safe  gas  turbine  would  in  this  re- 
spect be  an  improvement.  As  is  known,  experiments  are  in  prog- 
ress to  supplant  the  piston  compressor  by  a  rotating  one,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Parsons'  patent,  who  takes  his  turbine  for  this  pur- 
pose with  reversible  flow  and  direction  of  rotation.  The  first  de- 
signs did  not  promise  much,  because  Parsons  with  only  1.4  atmos- 
phere (20.6  pounds  per  square  inch)  gauge  pressure  reached  only 
60%  efficiency.  Our  experiments  also  show  that  the  compression 
of  flowing  vapors  or  gases  occurs  with  greater  resistances  than  the 
expansion.  The  constructive  simplicity  of  such  an  arrangement 
could  not  be  exceeded  ;  but  only  when  the  mechanical  efficiency  of 
the  compression  reaches  an  exceedingly  good  value,  and  when  the 
utilization  of  the  flow  energy  in  a  turbine  has  been  considerably 
increased,  or  when  substances  have  been  found  of  sufficient  stabil- 
ity beyond  red  heat,  will  the  gas  turbine  be  taken  up  in  the  indus- 
trial world. 

The  interest  which  the  motor  occasions  will  permit  us  to  give 
the  following  short  mathematical  discussion. 


92.  CALCULATION  OF  A  UNIFORM  PRESSURE  GAS 

TURBINE. 

The  calculation  of  a  gas  turbine  by  a  graphical  analytical 
method  is  exceedingly  simple.  Fig.  241,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to 
consider  the  specific  heats  of  the  gas  to  be  constant  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  adiabatics,  while  their  changeability  is  taken  into 
account  during  constant  pressure.  We  draw  in  one  pound  (kg.)  of 
the  gas  and  air  mixture  suitable  for  combustion,  and  compress  the 
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same  either  according  to  the  adiabatic  A  B  or  2ls  in  an  ideal  com- 
pressor, according  to  the  isothermal,  AB^.  The  contents  of  the 
areas  ABB' A'  and  AB^B'A'  respectively  are  the  indicated  com- 
pression work,  and  are  measured  in  foot  pounds  (meter  kilogram) 

and  designated  by  Z^and 
L  /  respectively.  For 
these,  only  as  an  exam^ 
pie  of  the  way  in  ^hich 
this  calculation  is  to  be 
regarded^  we  make  the 
further  assumption,  that 
the  mixture  in  its  pas- 
sage to  the  combustion 
chamber  at  adiabatic 
compression,  cools  to 
the  initial  temperature, 
7\.  We  will  imagine 
the  heat  of  combustion 
as  a  quantity  (2i>  added 
externally,  and  refer  to 
the  fact  that  according 
to  the  HUttCf*  in  the  presence  of  the  theoretical  quantity  of  air,  the 
quantity  of  heat  developed  per  cubic  meter  of  the  mixture  varies 
very  little  for  different  kinds  of  gas ;  as,  for  instance,  Dowsen  gas 
has  about  600,  and  illuminating  gas  about  800  calories ;  and  corre- 
spondingly less  with  a  surplus  of  air.  Of  this  heat  value  of  the 
mixture,  H  heat  units  per  cubic  feet  (cu.  m.),  there  is  lost  f  H 
through  cooling ;  and  there  remains 


/f' 


— IV 

Fig.  241. 


so  that 


H'  =  {1-^)H 


(1) 


where  v^  is  the  volume  in  cubic  feet  (cu.  m.)  at  the  pressure  of  1 

pound  per  square  inch  (1  kg.  per  sq.  cm.)  {=A'A),  because  ff'  is 

also  referred  thereto.     The  final  temperature,  T^ ,  we  get  from  the 

relation 

Qi  =~c,  (T,  -  T,) -(2) 

*  Engineer's  Pocketbook  "  Hiitte,"  published  by  the  Academic  Society,  "  Hiitte,*' 
of  Berlin,  Germany. 
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where  c^  stands  for  the  mean  value  of  the  specific  heat  for  the  tem- 
perature interval  7i  to  Z, .  The  corresponding  volume  ff  C^v^ 
we  find  from  the  equation 


The  adiabatic  expansion  6'Z>  gives  the  work  area  A' B'CD,  from 
which  the  theoretical  exit  velocity  c  at  the  nozzle  exit  can  be 
determined  from 

^=    I    vdp=:are2iA'B'CD      ....     (3) 

Now  by  drawing  the  velocity  diagram  and  approximating  the  wheel 
friction,  as  was  explained  with  the  single  stage  steam  turbine,  deter- 
mine the  efficiency  iy^  and  the  power  that  is  delivered  at  the  shaft  =5 
L^ .     Let  area  A'B'  CDhe  represented  by  Z®;  then 


From  this  work  there  must  be  subtracted  the  power  necessary  to 
drive  the  compressor ;   that  is,  —  where    ?;^    is    the    mechanical 

efficiency  of  the  compressor.     The  effective  power,  Z^,  is  there- 
fore 

Le  =  VwL9 i* (5) 

The  consumption  of  heat  is  Qi  in  heat  units,  or  ~*  in  foot-lbs.  (m. 

kg.) ;  therefore,  the  total  efficiency  of  the  "dry"  working  turbine 
is 

»?.=  4A' (6) 


We  now  inject  into  the  combustion  chamber,  per  pound  (kg.)  of 
the  gas  mixture,  j^  pounds  (kg.)  of  water,  which  evaporates,  and  is 
superheated  to  the  temperature  T/,  for  whose  calculation  the  fol- 
lowing equation  will  serve  : 
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^pCT's- 7'/)  =  y[?s-go  +  r,  +  c'(/,'-T,)]   .     .     (7) 

In  this,  ^j  is  the  heat  of  the  liquid  corresponding  to  the  partial 
pressure  /,  of  the  vapor,  r,  is  the  external  heat  of  vaporization,  t, 
the  temperature  of  saturation,  r'  =  0.48  of  the  specific  heat,  q^  the 
initial  heat  of  the  liquid.  We  find  from  the  equation  of  condition 
approximately  ... 


if  we  place  for  the  gases  of  combustion  the  constants  for  air.  The 
volume  of  the  total  mixture  decreases  to 

vi  =  '^v, (9) 

The  exponent  of  the  adiabatic  C  H  for  constant  specific  heat  can 
easily  be  calculated,  and  is 

V  =  ^^^  ^  y^'^ (10) 

in  which  subscript  1  refers  to  the  mixture,  and  subscript  2  to  the 
vapor.  With  these  values  temperature  Tl  may  be  approximately 
calculated,  and  is  the  temperature  existing  in  the  turbine  chamber, 
and  is  important  on  account  of  the  life  of  the  blades.     The  work  is 

U  =  A'B'CD' (11) 

corresponding  to  the  work  of  the  total  weight,  1-|- j'  pounds  (kg.), 
and  gives  the  new  (theoretical)  exit  velocity  <f  by  the  formula 

(14-)')|^-'  =  V (12) 

The  delivered  work  at  the  shaft  is  the  power  of  the  turbine  wheel, 
and  is 

U  =  vJU' (13) 
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and  the  new  efifective  power  is 

i/  =  i7/V-~i*        (14) 


Finally,  the  total  efficiency  is 


A  T  ' 
V  =  ^ (15) 


CALCULATION  BY  MSANS  OF  THS  HEAT  CONTENTS. 

The  heat  contents  of  a  gas  for  constant  pressure  is,  according  to 
the  general  formula  1^,  Article  14,  per  unit  weight  of  gas, 

7  =  w-l-.4/w=7,  r4-^i?r=  (^  +  ^i?)  T^c^T.     (16) 

in  which  c^^  is  the  mean  value  of  the  specific  heat  between  the 
absolute  zero  temperature  and  T,  With  this  value,  the  various 
phases  of  the  gas  turbine  processes  are  exceedingly  easy  to  follow. 
We  shall  imagine  the  temperature  of  all  places  to  have  been  cal- 
culated, and  designate  the  heat  contents  at  the  points -^, jff, ^,,  C  A 
by  using  these  letters  as  subscripts  to  /,  as  7^,  /^,  7^^,  /^,  Z^)*  ^tc. 
Then  follows  from  the  consideration  of  the  cycle  process  A'  B'  BA^ 
the  indicated  compression  work  in  heat  units  under  adiabatic  com- 
pression, to  which  we  will  confine  ourselves. 

We   shall  again  assume  that  the  mixture  compressed  to  7i  (point 
Bi)  is  cooled,  because  yl  ^j  is  an  isothermal,  we  have 

Jb.-Ja (18) 

a.    WITHOUT  WATER  INJECTION. 

The  heat  added  by  the  combustion  is 

Q\  =  J  c  —  7^^ \}-^) 

from  which  7.  is  determined.     The  available  work  of  the  turbine  is 
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A  1^^  J C  —  J  D         ••••••       (20) 

If  we  let  Q2  be  the  quantity  of  heat  that  has  been  extracted 
from  the  products  of  combustion  along  the  path  D  A,  that  is, 

then  we  can  also  let  the  available  work  be 

or  place  7^^  for  J^  in  the  second  parenthesis  ;  and,  as  is  immediately 
api)arent, 

AU='Q\'-Q% (20a) 

The  theoretical  exit  velocity  c  is  found  from  the  equation 

A^-^Jc-Jd=^^p{T,-T,)       .     .     .     (21) 
The  effective  power  in  heat  units  is 

^A  =  «2i-Q2)^.-^      ....     (22) 
The  total  efficieacy  is  (with  adiabatic  compression) 

170  = Vt, pr~  —  •    (^^) 

Ql  \il  VI     Vt 


p.    WITH  WATER  INJECTION. 

T",'  is  to  be  taken  according  to  formula  7  and  T/  for  adiabatic 
expansion  with  exponents  as  in  equation  10.  The  partial  pressure 
p^  of  the  vapor  at  point  V  is  calculated  by  the  formula 

^^  =  ^  29.3  ^'47^ (24) 
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and  serves  for  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  heat  Q^ ,  which 
is  abstracted  from  the  mixture  in  order  to  cool  it  from  condition  £/ 
to  condition  A.     It  is 

e,  =  y  [0.48  (//  -  T,)  +  r*  +  34  -  jJ  +  ^  (V  -  ^i)  •     (25) 

In  this  T4  is  the  temperature  of  saturation  corresponding  to/4,  and 
ri  and  g^  are  the  external  heat  and  the  heat  of  the  liquid  ;  gi  is 
the  heat  of  the  liquid  at  temperature  ti ,  and  we  shall  assume  that 
/j  <  T4  <  // ,  which  generally  occurs.  In  this  we  may  neglect  the 
slight  remaining  quantity  of  water  in  vapor  form  at  temperature  /i . 
We  now  have 

■     AL,  =  Q,-Q, (26) 

Aa  +  y)^  =  Qx-Q, (27) 

AL/  =  vAQi-Q2)--ALt  .     .     .     .     (28) 

Vt 

V  =  i;.^^^--4f* (23) 

By  means  of  these  equations,  we  may  follow  the  changes  of 
efficiency  when  the  chosen  pressure  of  compression  and  the  quan- 
tity of  injected  water  change. 

We  can  easily  derive  the  formulae  for  the  case  when  the  water 
is  partially  evaporated  by  the  waste  gases  at  the  pressure /2>  «"^d 
then  the  vapor  introduced  into  the  combustion  chamber.  This 
method,  though  but  slightly  flexible,  is  more  favorable  than,  perhaps, 
the  method  of  decreasing  the  temperature  by  increasing  the  excess 
of  air,  because  the  air  must  be  already  compressed,  while  the  water 
is  in  a  fluid  condition,  hence  must  be  forced  into  the  heating  body 
with  negligibly  small  consumption  of  work. 

The  efficiency  increases  with  the  pressure  of  compression  to  a 
certain  limit,  and  then  again  decreases  ;  but  possesses  with  the 
usual  assumptions  for  r)^  and  7;^,  unsatisfactorily  small  values. 
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Standards  Committee,  Supported  by  The  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  The  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  The  Institu- 
tion of  Naval  Architects,  The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  The 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  Comprising  9  plates  of 
diagrams,  with  letter-press  and  tables.  Oblong  pamphlet, 
8}  X 15 $1 .00 

BROWN,  WH.  N.    The  Art  of  Enamelling  on  Metal.  With 

figures  and  illustrations.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated f\et,  $1 .00 

Handbook  on  Japanning  and  Enamelling,  for  Cycles, 

Bedsteads,  Tinware,  etc.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $1 .50 
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BROWN,  WM.  IT.    House  Decorating  and  Painting.    With 

Numerous  illustratioiu.     12mo,  cloth net^  $1 .  50 

History  of  Decorative  Art.    With  Designs  and  HIus- 

tratioDs.     12mo,  cloth nef ,  $1 .  25 

Principle  and  Practice  of  Dipping,  Burnishing,  Lac- 
quering and  Bronzing  Brass  Ware.     12mo,  cloth net^  $1 .  00 

Workshop  Wrinkles  for  Decorators,  Painters,  Paper- 

Hangers  and  Others.    8vo,  cloth net^  $1 .  00 

BUCHANAN,  E.  E.    Tables  of  Squares.    Containing  the 

8<iuare  of  every  foot,  inch,  and  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  between  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  and  fifty  feet.  For  Engineers  and  Calcu- 
lators.    16mo,  oblong,  cloth SI  .00 


BURGH,  N.  P.    Modem  Marine  Engineering,  Applied  to 

Paddle  and  Screw  Propulsion.  Consisting  of  36  colored  plates, 
259  practical  woodcut  illustrations  and  4&  pages  of  descriptive 
matter.  The  whole  being  an  exposition  of  the  present  practice 
of  James  Watt  &  Co.,  J.  &  G.  Rennie,  R.  Napier  k  Sons,  and 
other  celebrated  firms.    Thick  quarto,  half  morocco $10 .00 

BURT,  W.  A.    Key  to  the  Solar  Compass,  and  Surveyor's 

Companion.  Comprising  all  the  rules  necessary  for  use  in  the 
field;  also  description  of  the  Linear  Surveys  and  Public  Land 
System  of  the  United  States,  Notes  on  the  Barometer,  Sugges- 
tions for  an  Outfit  for  a  Survey  of  Four  Months,  etc.  Seventh 
Edition,    Pocket  size,  full  leather $2 .  50 

CAMPIN,    F.    On   the    Construction    of   Iron    Roofs.    A 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise,  with  woodcuts  and  plates  of 
roofs  recently  executed.    8vo,  cloth. $2 .  00 

CARTER,  E.  T.  Motive  Power  and  Gearing  for  Elec- 
trical Machinery.  A  treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the' 
Mechanical  Equipment  of  Power  Stations  for  Electrical  Supply 
and  for  Electric  Iraction.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated $5 .  00 

CATHCART,  WM.   L.,   Prof.    Machine   Design.    Part  I. 

Fastenings.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated netf  S3 .00 

and  CHAFFEE,  J.  I.    Course  of  Graphic  Statics  Applied 

to  Mechanical  Engineering ,  In  Press. 

CHAMBER'S   MATHEMATICAL    TABLES,   consisting  of 

Logarithms  of  Numbers  1  to  10S,000,  Trigonometrical,  Nautical 
and  other  Tables.    New  Edition.    Svo,  cloth $1 .  75 
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CHARPENTIER,    P.     Timber.    A    Compieheiuive    Study 

of  Wood  in  all  its  Aspects,  Commercial  And  Botanical.  Show- 
ing the  Different  Applications  and  Uses  of  Timber  in  Various 
Trades,  etc.    Translated  into  English.   8vo,  doth,  illu8...nef,  $6.00 

CHAUVENET,    W.,    Prof.    New    Method    of    Correcting 

Lunar  Distances,  and  Improved  Method  of  Finding  the  £}rror 
andRateof  a  Chronometer,  by  Equal  Altitudes.    8vo,  cloth.  $2.00 

CHILDy   C.   T.    The   How   and   Why   of   Electricity.     A 

Book  of  Information  for  non-technical  readers,  treating  of  the 
Properties  of  Electricity,  and  how  it  is  generated,  handled,  con- 
trolled, measured  and  set  to  worit.  Also  explaining  the  opera- 
tion of  Electrical  Apparatus.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated $1 .  00 


CHRISTIE,    W.    W.    Chimney    Design    and   Theory.     A 

Book  for  E^ngineers  and  Architects,  with  numerous  half-tone 
illustrations  and  plates  of  famous  chinmeys.  Second  Edition^ 
revised,     8vo,  cloth $3 .  00 

Furnace  Draft :  its  Production  by  Mechanical  Methods. 

A  Handy  Reference  Book,  with  figures  and  tables.  16mo,  limp 
cloth,  illustrated 50 

Boiler-waters,  Scale,  Corrosion,  Foaming In  Press. 

CLAPPERTON,   G.    Practical  Paper-making.    A  Manual 

for  Paper-mdcers  and  Owners  and  Managers  of  Paper  Mills,  to 
which  is  appended  useful  tables,  calculations,  data,  etc.,  with 
illustrations  reproduced  from  micro-photographs.  12moY  cloth, 
illustrated $2.50 

CLARK,  D.  K.,  C.E.     A  Manual  of  Rules,  Tables  and 

Data  for  Mechanical  En^neers.  Based  on  the  most  recent  inves- 
tigations.    Illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams.  1012  pages.  8vo, 

cloth.     Sixth  Edition $5.00 

Half  morocco $7 .  50 

Fuel:    its  Combustion  and  Economy;  consisting  of 

abridgments  of  Treatise  on  the  Combustion  of  Coal.  By  C.  W. 
Williams,  and  the  Economy  of  Fuel,  by  T.  S.  Prideaux.  With 
extensive  additions  in  recent  practice  in  the  Combustion  and 
Econonw  of  Fuel,  Coal,  Coke,  Wood,  Peat,  Petroleum,  etc. 
Fourth  Edition.     12mo,  cloth $1 .50 


-The  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket-book  of   Tables, 

Formulae,  Rules  and  Data.  A  Handy  Book  of  Reference  for 
Daily  Use  in  Engineering  Practice.  16mo,  morocco.  Fifth 
EdiHonf  carefully  revised  throughout $3 .  00 
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CLARK,  D.  K.,  C.E.    Tramways:  Their  Construction  and 

WorkiDg.  Embracing  a  comprehenflive  history  of  the  system,  with 
accounts  of  the  various  modes  of  traction,  a  description  of  the 
varieties  of  rolling  stock,  and  ample  details  of  Cost  and  Working 
Expenses.  Second  Edition,  rewnUen  and  greatly  enlarged,  with 
upwards  of  400  iUtutrations.    Thick  8vo,  cloth $9.00 

CLARK,  J.  H.  New  System  of  Laying  Out  Railway  Turn- 
outs instantly,  by  inspection  from  tables.     12mo,  doth. . .  $1.00 

CLAUSEN-THTJE,  W.    The  ABC  Universal  Commercial 

Electric  Telegraphic  Code;  speciallv  adapted  for  the  use  of 
Financiers,  Merchants,  ShipM>wner8,  Brokers,  Agents,  etc.    Fourth 

EdiHon,    8vo,  cloth $5.00 

Fifth  Edition  of  same $7.00 

^ The  A  1  ITniversal  Commercial  Electric  Telep-aphic 

Code.  Over  1240  pages  and  nearly  90,000  variations.  8vo, 
cloth $7.50 

CLEEMAITNy   T.   M.    The   Railroad  Engineer's  Practice. 

Being  a  Short  but  Complete  Description  of  the  Duties  of  the 
Young  Engineer  in  Preliminary  ana  Location  Surveys  and  in 
Construction.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  illustrated. 
12mo,  cloth $1 .50 

CLEVEIfGER,  S/R.  A  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Gov- 
ernment Surveying  as  prescribed  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  and  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  with  complete  Mathemati- 
cal, Astronomical,  and  Practical  Instructions  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Surveyors  in  the  field.     16mo,  morocco $2 .  5o 

CLOUTH.  F.    Rubber,  Gutta-Percha,  and  Balata.    First 

English  Translation  with  Additions  and  Emendations  by  the 
Author.  With  numerous  figures,  tables,  diagrams,  and  folding 
plates.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $5.00 

€OFFINy  J.  H.  C,  Prof.  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astron- 
omy. Frepared  for  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  New 
Edition,  Revised  by  Conmiander  Charies  Belknap.  52  woodcut 
illustrations.     12mo,  cloth net,  $3 .  50 


COLE,  R.  S.y  H.A.    A  Treatise  on  Photographic  Optics. 

Being  an  account  of  the  Principles  of  Optics,  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  photography.     12mo,  cloth,  103  illus.  and  folding  plates.  .$2.^ 

OOLLDTS,  J.  E.    The  Private  Book  of  Useful  Alloys  and 

Memoranda  for  Goldsmiths,  Jewelers,  etc.     18mo,  cloth 50 
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COREY.     Water-supply    Engineering.     Fully   illustrated. 

8vo,  doth In  Preat, 


COOPER,  W.  R.,  M.A.  Primary  Batteries:  Their  Con- 
struction and  Use.  With  numerous  figures  and  diagrams.  Svo, 
doth,  iUustrated net,  $4.00 

CORNWALL,  H.  B.,  Prof.    Manual  of  Blow-pipe  Analysis, 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative.  With  a  Complete  System  of 
Determinative  Mineralogy.  8vo,  doth,  with  many  illustra- 
tions.   $2.50 

COWELL,  W.  B.  Pure  Air,  Ozone  and  Water.  A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  of  their  Utilization  and  Value  in  Oil,  Grease,  Soap. 
Paint,  Glue  and  other  Industries.  With  tables  and  figures. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated ne<,l2.00 

CRAIG,  B.  F.    Weights  and  Measures.    An  Account  of 

the  Decimal  System,  with  Tables  of  Conversion  for  Commercial 
and  Scientific  Uses.     Square  32mo,  limp  cloth 50 

CROCKER,  F.  B.,  Prof.    Electric  Lighting.    A  Practical 

Exposition  of  the  Art.  For  use  of  Engineers,  Students,  and 
others  interested  in  the  Installation  or  Operation  of  Electrical 
Plants.    Vol.  I.  The  Generating  Plant.     New  Edition,  thoroughly 

re^Hsed  and  rewritten.    8vo,  clotn,  illustrated In  Press. 

Vol.  II.  Distributing  Systems  and  Lamps.  Second  Edition.  8vo, 
cloth,  illustrated $3.00 

and  WHEELER,  S.  S.    The  Practical  Management 

of  Dynamos  and  Motors.  Fifth  Edition  (Sixteenth  Thottaand),  re- 
irised  and  enlarged.  With  a  special  chapter  by  H.  A.  Foster. 
12mo,  cloth,  illustrated $1 .00 

CROSSKEY,  L.  R.    Elementaiy  Perspective:  Arranged  to 

meet  the  requirements  of  Architects  and  Draughtsmen,  and  of 
Art  Students  pre^ring  for  the  elementary  examination  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington.  With  numer- 
ous full-page  plates  and  diagrams.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated  . .  $1 .00 

and  THAW,  J.    Advanced  Perspective,  involving  the 

Drawing  of  Objects  when  placed  in  Oblique  Positions,  Shadows 
and  Reflections.  Arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Archi- 
tects, Draughtsmen,  and  Students  preparing  for  the  Perspective 
Examination  of  the  Education  Department.  With  numerous  full- 
page  plates  and  diagrams.     8vo.  cloth,  illustrated SI .  50 

DAVIES,    E.    H.    Machinery    for    Metalliferous    Mines. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Mining  Engineers,  Metallui^stH  and 
Mamagers  of  Mines.  With  upwiwls  of  400  illustrations.  Second 
Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged.    8vo,  doth net,  $8.00 
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DAVE^  D.  C.    A  Tteatiae  on  Metalliferous  Ipnerals  and 

Milling.  Sixth  EdiJtUm,  thoroughly  revised  and  much  enlarged  bv  his 
aon.    8vo,  cloth ntt,  15.00 

Mining  Machinezy. In  Press. 

DAVISOITy  G.  C,  Lieut.    Water-tube  Boilers In  Press. 

DAYy  C.  The  Indicator  and  its  Diagrams.  With  Chap- 
ten  on  Engine  and  Boiler  Testing;  including  a  Table  of  Piston 
Constants  compiled  by  W.  H.  Fowler.  l!^o,  cloth.  125  illus- 
trations   $2.00 

D£  LA  COnX,  H.    The  Industrial  Uses  of  Water.    With 

numerous  tables,  figures,  and  diagrams.  Translated  from  the 
French  and  revised  by  Arthur  Morris.    8vo,  doth net,  $4 .  50 

DENNY,  G.  A.    Deep-level  Mines  of  the  Rand,  and  their 

future  development,  considered  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view.  With  folding  plates,  diagrams,  and  tables.  4to,  cloth, 
illustrated net,  $10.00 

DERR,    W.    L.    Block    Signal    Operation.    A    Practical 

Manual.    Pocket  Size.    Oblong,  cloth.    Second  Edition $1 .50 

DIBDIN,  W.  J.    Public  Lighting  by  Gas  and  Electricity. 

With  tables,  diagrams,  engravings  and  full-page  plates.  8vo, 
cloth,  illustrated net,  $8.00 

Purification   of  Sewage   and  Water.     With   tableSi 

ensravings,  and  folding  plates  Third  Edition,  revieed  and 
enhrged.    Svo,  cloth,  illus.  and  numerous  folding  plates. ...  $6. 50 


DIETERICH,  K.    Analysis  of  Resins,  Balsams,  and  Gum 

Resins:  their  Chemistry  and  Pharmacognosis.  For  the  use  of 
the  Scientific  and  Technical  Research  Chemist.  With  a  Bibliog- 
raphy. Translated  from  the  Gennan,  by  Chas.  Salter.  Svo. 
cloth n«<,  $3 .  00 

DIXON,  D.   B.    The  Machinist's  and  Steam  Engineer's 

Practical  Calculator.  A  Compilation  of  Useful  Rules  and  Prob- 
lems arithmetically  solved,  together  with  General  Infoimation 
applicable  to  Shop-tools,  MUl-gearing,  Pulleys  and  Shafts,  Steam- 
bouers  and  Engines.  Embracing  valuable  Tables  and  Instruc- 
tion in  Screw-cutting,  Valve  and  Link  Motion,  etc.  Third  Edition, 
16mo,  full  morocco,  pocket  form $1 .  25 

DOBLE,  W.  A.    Power  Plant  Construction  on  the  Pacific 

Coast In  Press. 
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DODDy  GEO.  Dictionary  of  Manufactures,  Mining,  Ma- 
chinery, and  the  Industrial  Arts.     12mo,  cloth $1 .  50 

DORR,  B.  F.  The  Surveyor's  Guide  and  Pocket  Table- 
book.  Fifth  Edition,  thorovghly  revised  and  greatly  extended. 
With  a  second  appenduc  up  to  date.     1 6mo,  morocco  flaps.  .    $2 .  00 

DRAPER,   C.   H.     An   Elementary  Text-book   of  L^ht, 

Heat  and  Sound,  with  Numerous  Examples.    Fourth  Edition. 
12mo,  doth,  illustrated $1 .00 

Heat  and  the  Principles  of  Thermo-dynamics.    With 

many  illustrations  and  numerical  examples.     12mo,  cloth. . .  $1 .  50 


DYSON,  S.  S.    Practical  Testing  of  Raw  Materials.     A 

Concise  Handbook  for  Manufacturers,  Merchants,  and  Users  of 
Chemicals,  Oils,  Fuels,  Gas  Residuals  and  By-products,  and 
Paper-making  Materials,  with  Chapters  on  Water  Analysis  and 
the  Testing  of  Trade  Effluents.  8vo,  cloth,  illustrations,  177 
pages net,  $5.00 

EDDY,   H.   T.,   Prof.     Researches  in   Graphical   Statics. 

Embracing  New  Constructions  in  Graphical  Statics,  a  New  General 
Method  in  Graphical  Statics,  and  the  Theory  of  Internal  Stress 
in  Graphical  Statics.    Svo,  cloth SI .  50 

Maximum     Stresses     mider     Concentrated     Loads. 


Treated  graphically.     Illustrated     Svo,  cloth $1 .  50 

EISSLER,  M.    The  Metallurgy  of  Gold.   A  Practical  Treatise 

on  the  Metallurgical  Treatment  of  Gold-bearing  Ores,  including 
the  Processes  of  Concentration  aud  Chlorination,  and  the  Assay- 
ing, Melting  and  Refining  of  Gold.  Fifth  Edition,  rense4  and 
greatly  enlarged.  Over  300  illustrations  and  numerous  folding 
plates.     Svo,  cloth $7 .  50 

The  Hydro-Metallurgy  of  Copper.    Being  rn  Account 

of  processes  adopted  in  the  Hydro-metallurgical  Treatment  of 
Cupriferous  Ores,  including  the  Manufacture  of  Copper  Vitriol. 
With  chapters  on  the  soim^es  of  supply  of  Copper  and  the  Roasting 
of  Copper  Ores.  With  numerous  diagrams  and  figures.  Svo, 
cloth,  illustrated net,  $4 .  50 

The  Metallurgy  of  Silver.     A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Amalgamation,  Roasting  and  Lixiviation  of  Silver  Ores,  including 
the  Assaying,  Melting  and  Refining  of  Silver  Bullion.  124 
illustrations.    Second  EdiHon,  enlarged.    Svo,   cloth S4 .  00 
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EISSLERf  H.    The  Metallurgy  of  Argentiferous  Lead.    A 

PractioU  TreatUe  on  the  Smelting  of  Silver-Lead  Ores  and  the  Re- 
fining of  Lead  Bullion.  Including  Reports  on  Various  Smeltine 
Establishments  and  Descriptions  of  Modem  Smelting  Furnaces  and 
Plants  in  Europe  and  America.  With  183  illustrations.  8vo. 
doth $6.00 

Cyanide  Process  for  the  Extraction  of  Gold  and  its 

Practical  Application  on  the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Fields  in  South 
Africa.  Tnird  Edition^  revised  and  enlarged.  Illustrations  and 
folding  plates.     8vo,  cloth $3.00 

A  Handbook  on  Modem  Explosives.  Being  a  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  and  Use  of  D3mamite,  Gun- 
cotton,  Nitroglycerine,  and  other  Explosive  Compoimds,  in- 
cluding the  manufacture  of  Collodion-cotton,  with  chapters  on 
Explosives  in  Practical  Application.  Second  Edition,  enlarged 
vriUi  150  Ulu^TOlions.     I2mo,  cloth $5.00 

ELIOTy   C.   W.,   and   STORER,   F.   H.    A   Compendious 

Manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  Revised  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  authors,  by  Prof.  William  R.  Nichols.  Illus- 
trated. Twentieth  EdUion,  newly  revieed  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Lindeay, 
12mo,  cloth net,  %l. 25 

ELLIOT,   G.   H.y   Maj.     European   Light-house   Systems. 

Being  a  Report  of  a  Tour  of  Inspection  made  in  1873.  51  en- 
gravings and  21  woodcuts.    8vo,  cloth $5.00 

ERFURT,  J.    Dyeing  of  Paper  Pulp.   A  Practical  Treatise 

for  the  use  of  paper-makers,  paper-stainers,  students  and  others, 
With  illustrations  and  157  patterns  of  paper  dyed  in  the  pulp, 
with  formulas  for  each.  Iranslated  into  English  and  eaited, 
with  additions,  by  Julius  Hiibner,  F.C.S.  8vo,  cloth,  illus- 
trated  tuj<,  $7.50 

EVERETT,    J.    D.     Elementary    Text-book    of    Physics. 

Illustrated.    Seventh  Edition.     12mo,  cloth $1 .  50 


EWIN6,  A.  J.,  Prof.    The  Magnetic  Induction  in  Iron 

and    other    metals.     Third   EdUiony    revised.     159    illustrations. 
8vo,  cloth $4.00 

FAIRIE,  J.,  F.G.S.    Notes  on  Lead  Ores:   Their  Distribu- 
tion and  Properties.    12mo,  cloth $1 .  00 


-  Notes  on  Pottery  Clays :  The  Distribution,  Properties, 

Uses  and  Analysis  of  Ball  Clays,  China  Clays  and  China  Stone. 
With  tables  ana  formul».     12mo,  cloth $1 .  50 
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FANiriNG,  J.  T.    A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hydraulic  and 

Water-supply  Engineermg.  Relating  to  the  Hydrology,  Hydro- 
dynamics and  Practical  Construction  of  Water-works  in  North 
America.  180  illus.  8vo,  cloth.  Fifteenth  EdMon,  r&oiaed,  en- 
larged,  and  new  tables  and  iUuetratUms  added,    650  pp $5.00 

FAY,  I.  W.    The  Coal-tar  Colors :  Their  Origin  and  Chem- 
istry.   Svo,  cloth,  illustrated In  Press, 

FISH,  J.  C.  L.    Lettering  of  Working  Drawings.     Thir- 
teen plates,  with  descriptive  text.    Oblong,  9  X 12^,  boards .  $1 .  00 

FISHER,  H.  K.  C,  and  DARBY,  W.  C.    Students'  Guide 

to  Submarine  Cable  Testing.  Third  {new  and  enlarged)  Edi- 
tion.   Svo,  cloth,  illustrated $3 .50 

FISHER,  W.   C.    The   Potentiometer  and  its  Adjuncts. 

Svo,  cloth $2.25 

FISEE,  B.  A.,  Lieut,  IT.S.ir.     Electricity  in  Theory  and 

Practice  ;  or,  The  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Eighth 
Edition,    Svo,  cloth S2.50 

FLEISCHMANN,  W.    The  Book  of  the  Dairy.    A  Manual 

of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Daily  Work.  Translated  from 
the  German,  by  C.  M.  Aikman  and  R.  Patrick  Wright.  Sn-o, 
cloth $4.00 

FLEMING,  J.  A.,  Prof.  The  Alternate-current  Trans- 
former in  Theory  and  Practice.  Vol.  I.,  The  Induction  of  Electric 
Currents;  611jpages.  New  Edition,  i!^\igtn.ted.  Svo,  doth,  $5.00 
Vol.  II.,  The  Utilization  of  Induced  Currents.  Illustrated.  Svo, 
cloth $5.00 

Centenary    of    the    Electrical    Current,    1799-1899. 

Svo,  paper,  illustrated 50 

Electric    Lamps    and    Electric    Lighting.    Being    a 

course  of  four  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  April- 
lUy,  1S94.    Svo,  cloth,  fully  illustrated $3.00 

Electrical  Laboratory  Notes  ani  Forms,  Elementary 

and  Advanced.    4to,  cloth,  illustrated $500 

A  Handbook  for  the  Electrical  Laboratory  and  Test- 
ing Room.     2  volumes.    Svo,  cloth each  $5.00 

FLEURY,  H.  The  Calculus  Without  Limits  or  Infinitesi- 
mals.   Translated  by  C.  O.  Mailloux In  Press. 
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FOLEY,   JX.,   and   PRAY,    THOS.,   Jr.    The   Mechanical 

EnginMrs'  Reference  Book  for  Machine  and  Boiler  Construction, 
in  two  parts.  Part  1 — General  Engineering  Data.  Part  2 — 
Boiler  Construction.  With  51  plates  and  numerous  illustrations, 
specially  drawn  for  this  work.    Folio,  half  morocco $25.00 

FORNEY,  M.  N.    Catechism  of  the  Locomotive.    Second 

BdUianf  revised  and  enlarged.    46th  thousand.    8vo,  cloth.  .$3 .  50 

FOSTER,    J.    G.,    Gen.,    TJ.SJL    Submarine    Blasting   m 

Boston  Harbor,  Massachusetts.  Removal  of  Tower  and  Corwin 
Rocks.     Illustrated  with  7  plates.    4to,  doth $3 .  50 

FOSTER,  H.  A.    Electrical  Engineers'  Pocket-book.    With 

the  Collaboration  of  Eminent  Specialists.    A  handbook  of  useful 
data  for  Electricians  and  Electrical  Emdneers.    With  innumer- 
able   tables,    diagrams,    and    figures.     Third   Edition,    revised 
Pocket  size,  full  leather,  1000  pp (5.00 


FOSTER,  J.    Treatise  on  the  Evaporation  of  Saccharine, 

Chenucal  and  other  Liquids  by  the  Multiple  System  in  Vacuiua 
and  Open  Air.  Third  Edition,  Diagrams  and  laige  plates. 
8vo,  cloth (7.60 

FOX,   WH.,   and  THOMAS,   C.   W.,   H.E.    A  Practical 

Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  Second  Edition,  revised,  12mo, 
doth,  with  plates $1 .25 

FRAlfCIS,   J.  B.,  C.E.     Lowell  Hydraulic   Experiments. 

Beinff  a  selection  from  experiments  on  Hydraulic  Motors  on 
the  Flow  of  WalBV  over  Weus,  in  Open  Canals  of  uniform  rect- 
angular section,  and  through  submerged  Orifices  and  diverging 
Tiwes.  Made  at  Lowell,  Mass.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  ana 
enlarged,  with  many  new  experiments,  and  illustrated  with  23 
ooppeivplate  engravmgs.    4to,  doth. . .      $15 .  00 

FULLER,  6.  W.    Report  on  the  Investigations  into  the 

Purification  of  the  Ohio  River  Water  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
made  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Louisville  Water 
Company.  Published  under  agreement  with  the  Directors. 
3  full>page  plates.    4to,  doth net,  (10.00 

FURKELL,  J.     Students'  Manual  of  Paints,  Colors,  Oils 

and  Varnishes.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  SI .  00 

GARCKE,    E.,    and   FELLS,    J.    M.    Factory   Accounts: 

their  principles  and  practice.  A  handbook  for  accountants  and 
manu&cturers,  with  appendices  on  the  nomenclature  of  machine 
details,  the  rating  of^  factories,  fire  and  boiler  insurance,  the 
factory  and  workiuiop  acts,  etc.,  induding  also  a  large  number 
of  specimen  rulings.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  extended,  8vo, 
doth,  illustrated IS.Ot 
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OEIPEL,  WM.,  and  KILGOUR,  M*  H.    A  Pocket-took 

of  Electrical  Engineering  Formul®.    Illus.     18mo.,  mor.  .  .$3.00 

GERBER,  N.    Chemical  and  Physical  Analysis  of  Milk, 

Condensed  Milk,  and  Infante'  Milk-food.    Svo,  doth $1 .  25 

GERHARD,    WM.    P.      Sanitary    Engineering.       i2mo, 

doth. $1 .25 

GESCHWIND,  L.    Manufacture  of  Alum  and  Sulphates, 

and  other  Salts  of  Alumina  and  Iron;  their  uses  and  applications 
as  mordants  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  and  their  other  appli- 
cations in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Charles  Salter.  With  tables,  figures  and  diagrams.  Svo,  cloth, 
illustrated netf  $5. 00 

GIBBS,  W.  E.    Lighting  by  Acetylene,  Generators,  Burners 

and  Electric  Furnaces.  With  66  illustrations.  Second  Edition, 
revised.     12mo,  doth $1 .  50 

GILLMORE,  Q.  A.,  Gen.    Treatise  on  Limes,  Hydraulic 

Cements  and  Mortars.  Papers  on  Practical  Engineering,  United 
States  Engineer  Department,  No.  9,  containing  Reports  of  nu- 
merous Experiments  conducted  in  New  York  City  during  the 
years  185S  to  1861,  indusive.  With  numerous '  illustrations. 
Svo,  cloth $4  00 

Practical   Treatise    on    the    Construction    of   Roads, 

Streets  and  Pavements.  Tenth  Edition.  With  70  illustrations 
12mo,  cloth $2.00 

• — ^Report  on  Strength  of  the  Building  Stones  in  the 

United  States,  etc.     Svo,  illustrated,  cloth $1 .00 


GOLDING,  H.  A.    The  Theta-Phi  Diagram.    Practically 

Applied   to   Steam,    Gas,    Oil   and   Air  Engines.     12mo,    cloth, 
illustrated net,  %l .  25 


GOODEVE,   t.   M.    A  Text-book   on   the   Steam-engine. 

With  a  Supplement  on  Gas-engines.     Twelfth  Edition,  enlarged. 
143  illustrations.     12mo,  cloth $2.00 

GORE,  G.,  F.R.S.    The  Art  of  Electrolytic  Separation  of 

Metals,     etc.     (Theoretical     and     Practical.)     Illustrated.    8vo, 
doth $3.50 

GOULD,    E.    S.    The    Aritlimetic    of    the    Steam-engine. 

Svo,  doth $1 .00 
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GOULD,  E.  S.    Practical  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrostatic  For* 

mulas.  With  numerous  figures  and  diagrams  (Van  Nostrand's 
Science  Series,  No,  117.)   16mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  114  pp...    .50 

GRAY,   J.,   B.Sc.    Electrical  Influence   Machines:    Their 

Historical  Development,  and  Modem  Forms,  with  instructions 
for  making  them.  With  numerous  figures  and  diagrams.  Second 
Editum,  revised  and  enlarged.     12mo,  cloth,  illus.,  ^6  pp S2 .  00 

GRIFFITHS,  A.  B.,  Ph.D.    A  Treati  e  on  Manures,  or 

the  Philosophy  of  Manuring.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the 
Agriculturist,  Manufacturer,  and  Student.     12mo,  doth. .  .  S3. 00 

Dental    Metallurgy.      A    Manual    for    Students    and 

Dentists.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  203  pp net,  $3.50 

GROSS,   E.    Hops,  in  their  Botanical,  Agricultural  and 

Technical  Aspect,  and  as  an  article  of  Commerce.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Charles  Salter.  With  tables,  diagrams; 
and  illustrations.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $4 .  50 

GROVER,    F.    Practical    Treatise    on    Modem    Gas    and 

Oil  Engines.     8vo,  cloth,  illustrated $2.00 

GRUIfER,  A.  Power-loom  Weaving  and  Yam  Number- 
ing, according  to  various  systems,  with  conversion  tables.  An 
auxiliary  ana  text-book  for  pupils  of  weaving  schools,  as  well 
as  for  self-instruction,  and  for  general  use  by  those  engaged  in 
the  weaving  industry.  Illustrated  with  colored  diagrams.  Svo, 
doth net,  $3.00 

GURDEN,  R.  L.  Traverse  Tables:  Computed  to  Four- 
place  Decimals,  for  every  single  minute  of  angle  up  to  100  of 
Distance.  For  the  use  of  Surveyors  and  Engineers.  New  Edition, 
Folio,  half  morocco $7 .  50 

GUT,    A.    E.    Eiperiments    on    the    Flexure    of   Beams, 

resulting  in  the  Discovery  of  New  Laws  of  Failure  by  Buckling. 
Reprinted  from  the  "American  Machinist."  With  diagrams  and 
folding  plates.    Svo,  cloth,  illustrated,  122  pages net,  $1 .25 

GUY,  A.  F.    Electric  Light  and  Power:  Giving  the  Result 

of  Practical  Experience  in  Central-station  Work.  Svo,  cloth, 
illustrated $2.50 


HAEDER,  H.,  C.E.    A  Handbook  on  the 

With  especial  reference  to  small  and  medium-sized  engines.  For 
the  use  of  Engine-makers,  Mechanical  Draughtsmen,  Engineer- 
ing Students  and  Users  of  Steam  Power.  I^anslated  from  the 
German,  with  considerable  additions  and  alterations,  by  H.  }Ii 
P.  Powles.  Third  English  Edition,  revised.  Svo,  clotn,  illus- 
trated, 45S  pages $3.00 
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HALL,  W.  S.,  Prof.    Elements  of  the  Differential  and 

Integral   Calculus.    Fourth  EdUitm,   revi9ed.    8vo,   doth,   illus- 
trated  net,%2,26 

Descriptive  Geometrji  with  Numerous  Problems  and 

Practical  ApplicationB.    Comprising  an  8vo  volume  of  76  pages 

of  text  and  a  4to  atlas  of  31  i^tes.    2  vols.,  doth net,  $3 .  50 

Postage,    0.32 

HALSEY,  F.  A.    Slide-valve  Gears.    An  Explanation  of 

the  Action  and  Construction  of  Plain  and  Cut-off  Slide  Valves. 
Illustrated.    Seventh  Edition,     12mo,  cloth $1 .  50 


-The  Use  of  the  Slide  Rule.     With  illustrations  and 

folding  plates.       Second  Edition.       16mo,  boards.       (Van  Nos- 
trand'e  Science  Series,  No.  114.) 50 


The  Locomotive  Link    Motion,  with  Diagrams  and 

Tables.    8vo,  doth,  illustrated ^ $1 .00 

Worm    and   Spiral    Gearing.    Revised  and  Enlarged 

Edition,     16mo,  doth  (Van  Nostrande  Science  Series,  No.  116.) 
Illustrated 50 

The   Metric   Fallacy,  and  ''The   Metric   Failure   in 

the  Textile  Industiy/'  by  Samud  S.  Dale.    8vo,  cloth,  illus- 
trated   $1 .00 

HAMILTON,    W.    6.    Useful    Information    for    Railway 

Men.     Tenth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,    562  pfl^ges,  pocket 
form.    Morocco,  gilt $2.00 

HAMMER,  W.  J.  Radium,  and  Other  Radio-active  Sub- 
stances; Polonium,  Actinium  and  Thorium.  With  a  considera- 
tion of  Phosphorescent  and  Fluorescent  Substances,  the  Proper- 
ties and  Applications  of  Sdenium,  and  the  treatment  of  disease 
by  the  UltrarViolet  Light.  Second  Edition.  With  diagrams, 
engravings  and  photographic  plates.  8vo,  doth,  illustrated,  72  p., 

SI  .00 

HANCOCK,  H.  Text-book  of  Mechanics  and  Hydro- 
statics, with  over  600  diagrams.    8vo,  cloth $1 .75 

HARRISON,   W.   B.    The   Mechanics'   Tool-book.    With 

Practical  Rules  and  Suggestions  for  use  of  Machinists,  Iron- 
workers and  others.    With  44  engravings.     12mo,  doth. . .  .$1 .50 


HART,  J.  W.    External  Plumbing  Work.    A  Treatise  on 

Lead  Work  for  Roofs.    With  numerous  figures  and  diagrams. 
8vo  doth,  illustrated nee,  $3.0« 
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HART,  J.  W.    Hints  to  Plumbers  on  Joint  Wiping,  Pipe 

Bendmg,  and  Lead  Burning.  Containing  184  figuras  and  dia- 
granuk    Byo,  doth,  illustrated net,  $3 .00 

Principles    of    Hot-water  Supply.    With    numerous 

illustrations.    Svo,  cloth net,  $3 .  00 

Sanitary  PlumUng   and  Drainage.   With  numerous 

diagrams  and  figures.    Svo,  doth,  illustrated net,  13.00 

HASKINS,  C.  H.    The  Galvanometer  and  its  Uses.    A 

Manual  for  Electricians  and  Students.  Fataik  Ediiion.  12mo, 
cloth $1.60 

HAUFF,  W.  A.    American  Multiplier:  Multiplications  and 

Divisions  of  the  largest  numbers  rapidly  performed.  With  index 
giving  the  results  instantly  of  all  numbers  to  1000x1000-1.000,- 
000;  also  tables  of  circumferences  and  areas  of  cirdes.  Qoth, 
6iXl5J $5.00 

HAUSBRAITDy  E.    Drying  by  Means  of  Air  and  Steam. 

With  explanations,  formiuas,  and  tables,  for  use  in  practi'^. 
Trandated  from  the  German  by  A.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  12mo, 
cloth,  illustrated $2.00 

Evaporating^    Condensing   and    Cooling    Apparatus: 

Explanations,  Formulee,  and  Tables  for  Use  in  Practice.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Second  Revised  German  Edition  by  A.  C.  Wright, 
M.A.  With  numerous  figures,  tables  and  diagrams.  Svo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  400  pages net,  $5.00 

HAUSNER,    A«    Manufacture    of    Preserved    Foods    and 

Sweetmeats.  A  Handbook  of  all  the  Processes  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Flesh,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables,  and  for  the  Preparation  of 
Dried  Fruit,  Dried  VegetabTes,  Marmalades,  Fruit-syrups,  and 
Fermented  Beverages,  and  of  all  kinds  of  Candies,  Candied  Fruit, 
Sweetmeats,  Rocks,  Drops,  Dragees,  Pralines,  etc.  Translated 
from  the  Third  Enlarged  German  Edition,  by  Arthiu*  Morris  and 
Heibert  Robson,  B.Sc.    Svo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $3.00 

HAWEXy  W.  H.    The  Prenuer  Cipher  Telegraphic  Code, 

containing  100,000  Words  and  Phrases.  The  most  complete  and 
most  nseful  general  code  yet  published.    4to,  cloth $5.00 

100,000   Words    Supplement    to   the   Premier   Code. 

AH  the  words  are  selected  from  the  official  vocabulary.  Oblomr 
quarto,  cloth $5.00 

HAWKINS,  C.  C,  and  WALLIS,  F.    The  Dynamo:    its 

Theory,  Design,  and  Manufacture.  190  illustratioms.  12mo. 
doth $3.00 
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HAY,  A.    Principles  of  Alternate-current  Working,     zamo^ 

doth,  illustrated $2.00 


HEAP,   D.   P.,   Major,   IT.S.A.     Electric  1  Appliances   of 

the  Present  Day.     Report  of  the  Paris  Electrical  Exposition  of 
l66i.    250  illustrations.    8vo,  cloth $2.00 

HEAVISIDE,    0.    Electromagnetic    Theory.     8yo,    cloth, 

two  volumes each,  $5 .  00 

HECK,  R.  C.  H.,  Prof.  (Lehigh  University).    The  Steam- 

Engine.     A  text-book  for  Engineering  Colleges In  Press, 


HEERMANN,  P.    Dyers'  Materials.    An  Introduction  to 

the  Examination,  Valuation,  and  Application  of  the  most  impor- 
tant substances  used  in  Dyeing,  Printing,  Bleaching  and  Finish- 
ing. Translated  by  Arthur  C.  Wright,  M.A.  12mo,  doth,  illus- 
trated  nee,  $2.50 

HENRICI,  O.    Skeleton  Structures,  A.pplied  to  the  Build- 
ing of  Steel  and  Iron  Bridges.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated $1 .  50 

HERMAinr,  F.    Painting    on    Glass   and  Porcelain   and 

Enamel  Painting.  On  the  basis  of  Personal  Practical  Experience 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Art  up  to  date.  Translated  by  Charles 
Salter.    Second  greatly  enlarged  edition,    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated, 

ne<,$3.50 


HERRMANN,   6.    The  Graphical  Statics  of 

A  Guide  for  the  Use  of  Machinists,  Architects  and  Ensineers;  and 
also  a  Text-book  for  Technical  Schools.  Translated  and  anno- 
tated  by  A.  P.  Smith,  M.E.  Fowrih  Edition.  12mo,  cloth.  7 
folding  plates $2.00 

HERZFELD,  J.,  Dr.    The  Technical  Testing  of  Yams  and 

vTextile  Fabrics,  with  reference  to  official  specifications.    Trans- 
lated by  Chas.  Salter.     With  69  illustrations.    8vd,  doth  ne<,  $3 .  50 

HEWSON,    W.    Principles    and   Practice    of   Embanking 

Lands  from  River  Floods,  as  applied  to  the  Levees  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.   8vo,  cloth $2 .  00 

HILL,  J.  W.    The  Purification  of  Public  Water  Supplies. 

Illustrated  with  valuable  tables,  diagraiiis,  and  cuts.  8vo, 
cloth,  304  pages $3.00 

Interpretation    of    Water    Analysis.     i2mo,     cloth. 

/nfVes9. 
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HOBBSy  W.  R.  P.    The  Arithmetic  of  Electrical  Measure- 
ments,   with   numerous   examples,    fully   worked.    Revised   by 
-Richard  Wormell,  M.A.    Ninth  Edition.     12mo,  cloth 30 

HOFF,  WM.  B.,  Com.,  IT.S.]?.    The  Avoidance  of  Collisions 

at  Sea.     18mo,  morocco 75 

HOLLEYy  A.  L.  Railway  Practice.  American  and  Euro- 
pean Railway  Practice  in  the  Economical  Generation  of  Steam, 
mcludin^  the  Materials  and  Construction  of  Cotd-buming  Boilers, 
Combustion,  the  Variable  Blast,  Vaporization,  Circulation,  Super- 
heating, Supplying  and  Heating  Feed  Water,  etc.,  and  the 
Adaptation  of  Wood  and  Coke-burning  Engines  to  Coal-burning; 
and  in  Permanent  Way,  including  Koad4>ed,  Sleepers,  Rails, 
Joint  Fastenings,  Street  Railways,  etc.  With  77  lithographed 
plates.    Folio,  cloth $12.00 

HOLMES,  A.  B.    The  Electric  Light  Popularly  Explained. 

Fifth  Edition.    Bhistrated.     12mo,  pi^r 40 

HOPKINS,  N.  M.    Model  Engines  and  Small  Boats.    New 

Methods .  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Making,  with  a  chapter  on  Ele- 
mentary Ship  Design  and  Construction.     12mo,  cloth $1 .25 

HOUSTON,  E.  J.,  and  KENNELLY,  A.  E.    Algebra  Made 

Easy.  Being  a  clear  explanation  of  the  Mathematical  FormulsB 
found  in  Prof.  Thompson's  '^  Dynamo-electric  Machinery  and 
Polyphase  Electric  Currents. "  With  figures  and  examples.  8vo, 
cloth,  illustrated 75 

The  Interpretation  of  Mathematical  Formulae.    With 

figures  and  examples.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated $1 .  25 

HOWARD,  C.  R.    Earthwork  Mensuration  on  the  Basis 

of  the  Prismoidal  Forinuls^  tk>ntainmg  Simple  and  Labor-saving 
Methods  of  obtaining  Prismoidal  Contents  directly  from  End 
Are»s.  Illustrated  by  Examples  and  accompanied  by  Plain 
Rules  for  Practical  Use.    Bluistrated.    8vo,  cloth $1 .  50 

HOWORTH,    T.    Art  of  Repairing  and  Riveting   Glass, 

China  and  Earthenware!  Second  Edition.  8vo,  pamphlet,  illus- 
trated  net,  $0.50 

HUBBARD,  E.  The  Utilization  of  Wood-waste.  A  Com- 
plete Account  of  the  Most  Advantageous  Methods  of  Working  Up 
Wood  Refuse,  especially  Sawdust,  Exhausted  Dye  Woods  and 
Tan  as  Fuel,  as  a  source  of  Chemical  Products  for  Artificial  Wood 
Compositions,  ^plosives.  Manures,  and  many  other  Technical 
Purposes.  Tnmslated  from  the  German  of  the  second  revised 
and  enlarged  edition.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  192  pages . .  net,  $2 .  50 
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HXTMBER,  W.y  C.E.    A  Handy  Book  for  the  Calctilatioii 

of  StiaiiiB  in  Girders,  and  Similar  Structuree,  and  their  iStrength; 
consistizig  of  Formulse  and  Corresponding  Diagrams,  with  numer- 
ous detauB  for  practical  application,  etc.  Fourth  Edition,  12mOy 
cloth S2.50 

HURST,  G.  H.y  F.C.S.    Color.    A  Handbook  of  the  Theory 

of  Color.  A  practical  work  for  the  Artist,  Art  Student,  Painter, 
Dyer  and  Calico  Printer,  and  Others.  lOustrated  with  10  colored 
plates  and  72  illustrations.    8vo,  cloth net,  $2 .  50 

Dictionary  of   Chemicals   and   Raw  Products   Used 

in  the  Manufacture  of  Paints,  Colors,  Varnishes  and  Allied  Prep- 
arations.   8to,  cloth net,  $3 .  00 

Lubricating  Oils^  Fats  and  Greases:    Their  Origin, 

Preparation,  Ptoperties,  Uses  and  Analysis.  313  pages,  with 
65  illustrations.     8vo,  doth net,  $3.00 

—^  Soaps.    A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Manufacture  of 

Domestic,  Toilet  and  other  Soaps.  Illustrated  with  66  engirav- 
ings.    8vo,  cloth net,  $5.00 

Textile  Soaps  and  Oils:  A  Handbook  on  the  Prepara- 
tion, Properties,  and  Analj^is  of  the  Soaps  and  Oils  Used  in 
Textile  Manufacturing,  Dyeing  and  Printing.  With  tables  and 
illustrations.     8vo,  cloth net,  $2.50 

HUTCHINSO]?,  W.  B.    Patents  and  How  to  Make  Money 

out  of  Them.     12mo,  cloth $1 .25 

HUTTONy  W.  S.    Steam-boiler  Construction.    A  Practical 

Handbook  for  Engineers,  Boiler-makers  and  Steam-users.  Con- 
taining a  large  collection  of  rules  and  data  relating  to  recent 
practice  in  the  design,  construction  and  working  cu  all  kinds 
of  stationary,  locomotive  and  marine  steam-boilers.  With  up- 
wards of  540  illustrations.  Fowrtk  Edition,  carefvUy  revised  and 
much  €nlarged,    8vo,  cloth $6 .  00 


-  Practical  Engineer's  Handbook^  comprising  a 

on  Modem  En^nes  and  Boilers,  Marine,  Locomotive  and  Station- 
ary. Fourth  Edition,  carefully  renaed,  with  addUions.  With 
upwards  of  570  illustrations.    8vo,  cloth $7.00 

The  Works'  Manager's  Han  book  of  Modem  Rules, 

Tables  and  Data  for  Civil  and  Mechanioal  EIngineen,  Millwrights 
and  Boiler-makers,  etc.,  etc.  With  upwaidi  ^  150  illustratioBS. 
Fifih  Edition,  carefully  revieed,  unth  addmonB.    8vo,  doth. . .  $6 .  00 

IHGLEy    H.    Manual    of    Agricultural    Chemistry.    8to, 

doth,  illustrated,  386  pages tict,  $3.00 
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miES,  C.  H.    ProblemB  in  Machine  Design.    For  the 

use  of  Students,  Drau^tsmen  and  others.  Second  Edition,  12mo, 
doth net,  $2.00 

Centrifunl  Pumps.  Turbines  and  Water  Motors.  In- 
cluding the  Theoiy  and  Practice  of  Hydraulics.  Third  and  enUnrged 
edition.    12mo,  cloth nei,  $2.00 

ISHERWOOD,  B.  F.    Engineering  Precedents  for  Steam 

Machinery.  Ainuo^ed  in  the  most  practical  and  useful  manner 
for  Engineers.  Wnh  illustrations.  Two  volumes  in  one.  Svo, 
doth $2.60 

JAMIESONy  A.y  C.E.  A  Text-book  n  Steam  and  Steam- 
engines.  Specially  arranged  for  the  use  of  Science  and  Art,  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  other  Engineering  Students. 
Thirteenth  Edition.    Illustrated.     12mo,  doth $3.00 

Elementary  Manual  on  Steam  and  the  Steam-engine. 

Specially  arranged  for  the  use  of  First-year  Sdenoe  and  Art,  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  other  Elementary  Engineer- 
ing Students.     Third  Edition,     12mo,  cloth $1 .50 

JAFNETTAZy  E.    A  Guide  to  the  Determination  of  Rocks : 

beiiu^  an  Introduction  to  Lithology.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  G.  W.  Plympton,  Professor  of  Physical  Science  at  Brooklyn 
Pol3^technic  Institute.     12mo,  doth $1 .  50 

JEHL,  F.9  Mem.  A.I.E.E.     The  Manufacture  of  Carbons 

for  Electrie  Lighting  and  Other  Purposes.  A  Practical  Handbook, 
giving  a  complete  description  of  the  art  of  making  carbons,  electros, 
etc.  The  various  gas  generators  and  furnaces  used  in  carbonizing, 
with  a  plan  for  a  model  factory.  Illustrated  with  numerous  dia- 
grams, tables  and  folding  plates.    Fvo,  doth,  illustrated $4 .  00 

JENNISONy  F.  H.    The  Manufacture  of  Lake  Pigments 

from  Artificial  Colon.  A  useful  handbook  for  color  manufac- 
turers, dyers,  O)lor  chemists,  paint  manufactiu^rs,  drysalters, 
wallpaper-makers,  enamel  and  surface-paper  makers.  With  15 
plat^  illustrating  the  various  mot  hods  and  errora  that  arise  in 
the  different  processes  of  production,     ^vo,  cloth net,  $3.00 

JOHlfSOF,  W.  McA.    "The  Metallurgy  of  mckel."  In  Press, 
JOHNSTON,  J.  F.  W.,  Prof.,  and  CAMERON,  Sir  Chas. 

Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  hi  id  Qeology.  Seventeenth 
Edition,     12mo,  doth ' $2.60 

JONES,    H.    C.      Outlines    of    Electrochemistry.      With 

tables  and  diagrams.    4to,  cloth,  illudtratitd $1 .  50 
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JONES,  M.  W.  The  Testing  and  Valuation  of  Raw  Mate- 
rials used  in  Paint  and  Color  Manufacture.    12mo,  cloth, .  net,  $2 .  00 

JOYNSONi    F.    H.    The    Metals    Used    in    Construction. 

Iron,  Steel,  Bessemer  Metal,  etc.    Illustrated.     12mo,  cloth. . .    .75 

Designing   and   Construction   of   Machine    Gearing. 

Illustrated.    8vo,  cloth $2.00 

jItPTNER,  H.  F.  v.    Siderology:    The  Science  of  Iron. 

(The  Constitution  of  Iron  Alloys  and  Iron.)  Tramdated  from 
the  Grerman.     8vo,  cloth,  345  pages,  illustrated net,  $5 .  00 

KANSAS   CITY   BRIDGE,    THE.    With   an   Account   of 

the  Regimen  of  the  Missouri  River  and  a  Description  of  the 
Methods  used  for  Founding  in  that  River,  by  O.  Chanute,  Chief 
Engineer,  and  Geoi^e  Morison,  Assistant  Engineer.  Illustrated 
with  5  lithographic  views  and  1 2  plates  of  plans.     4to,  cloth.    $6 .  00 

KAPP,   G.y   C.E.    Electric   Transmission   of  Energy   and 

its  Transformation,  Subdivision  and  Distribution.  A  practical 
handbook.     Fourth  Edition,  revised.     12mo,  cloth S3. 50 

— — Dynamos,  Motors,  Alternators  and  Rotary  Con- 
verters. Translat(;d  from  the  third  German  edition,  by  Harold 
H.  Simmons,  A.M.I.E.E.  With  numerous  diagrams  and  figures. 
8vo,  cloth,  507  pages $4.00 

KEIM,   A.  W.     Prevention   of   Dampness   in   Buildings. 

"  With  Remarks  on  the  Causes,  Nature  and  Effects  of  Saline  Efflo- 
rescences and  Dry  Rot.  For  Architects,  Builders,  Overseers, 
Plasterers,  Painters  and  House  Owners.  Translated  from  the 
eeoand  revised,  German  edition.  With  colored  plates  and  dia- 
grams.   8vO|  cloth,  illustrated,  115  pages. net,  $2 .  00 

ISBLSEY,    W.    R.      Continuous-current     Dynamos    and 

Motors,  and  their  Control:  being  a  series  of  articles  reprinted 
from  The  Practical  Engineer,  and  completed  by  W.  R.  Kelsey. 
With  many  figures  nnd  diagrams.     8vo,  cloth,  illustrated.  .  .S2.50 

KEMP,  J.  P.,  A.B.,  E.M.    A  Handbook  of  Rocks.    Por  Use 

without  the  microscope.     With  a  glossary  of  the  names  of  rocks 

and  of  other  lithologit  al  terms.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated Sl .  50 

Third  Edition,  revised. 

KEKPEy  H.  R.    The  Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket-book 

of  Modem  Rules,  T^ormulse,  Tables  and  Data.  Illustrated. 
32mo,  morocco.  L'i 1 1 $1 .  75 
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KEHHEDY,  R.    Modem  Engines  and  Power  Generators. 

Vol.  I.  A  Practical  Work  on  Prime  Movers  and,  the  Transmission 
of  Power:  Steam,  Electric,  Water,  and  Hot-air.  With  tables, 
figures,  and  full-page  engravings.    4to,  doth,  illustrated. .  S3. 50 

KENlfEDY,  R.   Electrical  Installations  of  Electric  Light, 

Power,  Traction,  and  Industrial  Electrical  Machinery.  With  nu- 
merous diagrams  and  engravings. 

Vol.  I.  The  Electrical  Circuit,  Measurement,  Ele- 
ments of  Motors,  Dynamos,  Electrolysis.     8vo,  cloth,  illus . .  93.50 

Vol.  II.  Instruments,  Transformers,  Installation  Wir- 
ing, Switches  and  Switchboards.    8vo,  doth,  illustrated $3.50 

'Vol.  m.     Production    of   Electrical  Energy,  Prime 

Movers,  Generators  and  Motors.     8vo,  doth,  illustrated. . .  $3.50 

Vol.  IV.  Mechanical  Gearing;  Complete  Electric  In- 
stallations; Electrolytic,  Mining  and  Heating  Apparatus;  Electric 
Traction;  Special  Applications  of  Electric  Motors.  8vo,  cloth, 
illustrated $3.50 

Vol.  V.    Apparatus  and  Machinery  used  in  Telegraphs, 

Telephones,  Signals,  Wireless  Tdegraph,  X-Rays,  and  Medical 
Science.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated $3 .  50 

EBNNELLY,  A.  E.  Theoretical  Elements  of  Electro- 
dynamic  Machinery.    8vo,  cloth $1 .  flO 

KILGOUR,  M.  H.,  SWAN,  H.,  and  BIGGS,  C.  H.  W.  Elec- 
trical Distribution:  its  Theoi^  and  Practice.  174  illustrations. 
12rao,  cloth $4.00 

KING,  W.  H.    Lessons  and  Practical  Notes  on  Steam, 

the  Steam-engine,  Propellers,  etc.,  for  Young  Marine  Engineers, 
Students  and  others.  Revised  by  Chief  Ei^ineer  J.  W.  King, 
United  States  Navy.     19th  Edition,  enlarged.    8vo,  doth $2 .  00 

KINGDON,  J.  A.    Applied  Magnetism.    An  Introduction 

to  the  Design  of  Electromagnetic  Apparatus.    8vo,  doth. .  $3.00 

KIREJO^DY,   W.    G.    Illustrations   of   David   Eirkaldy's 

System  of  Mechanical  Testing,  as  Originatcki  and  Carried  on  by 
him  during  a  Quarter  of  a  Century.  Comprising  a  Laiige  Sdec- 
tion  of  Tabulated  Results,  showing  the  Strength  and  other  Proper- 
ties of  Materials  used  in  Construction,  with  Explanatory  Text 
and  Historical  Sketch.  Numerous  ctogravings  and  25  lithographed 
plates.     4to,  doth $2l0.00 
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KIRKBRIDE,  J.    Engraving  for  Illustration:    Historical 

and  Prftctical  Notes,  with  illustratioiiB  and  2  plates  by  ink 
photo  prooess.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  72  pages net,  $1 .50 

KIRKWOODy  J.  P.    Report  on  the  Filtration  of  River 

Waters  for  the  Supply  of  Cities,  as  practised  in  Europe,  made 
to  the  Board  of  Water  Conunissioners  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis. 
Illustrated  by  30  double-page  engravings.    4to,  doth $7 .  50 

KLEnfy  J.  F.     Design  of    a  High-^peed  Steam-engine. 

With  notes,  diagrams,  formulas  and  tables.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,    Svo,  cloth,  illustrated,  257  pages,  .net,  $5.00 

ESnCHT,  A.  M.y  Lieut.-Com.    U.S.]?.    Modem  Seaman- 
ship.    Illustrated  with  136  full-page  plates  and  diagrams.  •  Svo, 

cloth,  illustrated.    Second  Edition^  revised net,  $6.00 

Half  morocco $7. 50 


KNOTT,  C.  6.,  and  MACKAY,  J.  S.    Practical 

With  numerous  examples,  figures  and  diagrams.  New  Edition, 
Svo,  cloth,  illustrated $2.00 

KOLLER,    T.    The    Utilization    of   Waste    Products.    A 

Treatise  on  the  Rational  Utilization,  Recovery  and  Treatment 
of  Waste  Products  of  all  kinds.  Tmnslated  from  the  German 
second  revised  edition.  With  numerous  diagrams.  Svo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  2S0  pages ne<,  $3.50 

Cosmetics.  A  Handbook  of  the  Manufacture,  Em- 
ployment and  Testing  of  all  Cosmetic  Materials  and  Cosmetic 
Specialties.  Translate  from  the  German  by  Chas.  Salter,  .svo, 
cloth n€f,  $2.50 

KRAUCH,    C,   Dr.    Testing   of   Chemical   Reagents   for 

Purity.  Authorized  translation  of  the  Third  Edition,  by  J.  A. 
Williamson  and  L.  W.  Dupre.  With  additions  and  emendations 
by  the  author.     Svo,  cloth net,  $4 .  50 

LAMBERT,  T.    Lead,  and  its  Compounds,    With  tables, 

diagrams  and  folding  plates.    Svo,  cloth,  22 i  pages net,  $3.50 

Bone    Products    and    Manures.      An    Account    of 

the  most  recent  improvements  in  the  manufactiuv  of  Fat,  Glue, 
Animal  Charcoal,  Size,  Gelatine  and  Manures.  W^h  plans  and 
diagrams.    Svo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $3 .00 

LAMBORIf ,  L.  L.    Cotton-seed  Products.    With  numerous 

diagrams  and  engravings In  Press, 
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LAMPRECHTy  R.    Recovery  Work  after  Pit  Fires.    A 

description  of  the  principal  methods  pursued,  especially  in  fiery 
mines,  and  of  the  various  appliances  employed,  such  as  respira- 
tory and  rescue  apparatus,  dams,  etc.  With  foldixiff  plates  and 
diaimtms.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Charles  Siuter.  8vo, 
dotn,  illustrated net,  $4.00 

LARRABEEy  C.  S.  Ciplier  and  Secret  Letter  and  Tele- 
graphic Code,  with  Hog's  Improvements.  The  most  perfect 
Secret  Code  ever  invented  or  discovered.  Imposdble  to  read 
without  the  key.     18mo,  doth 60 

LASSAR-COHir,  Dr.  An  Introduction  to  Modem  Scien- 
tific Chemistry,  in  the  form  of  popular  lectures  suited  to  University 
Extension  Students  and  general  readers.  Translated  from  the 
author's  corrected  proofs  for  the  second  German  edition,  by 
M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.     12mo,  doth,  illustrated $2.00 

LEASK,  A*  R.    Breakdowns  at  Sea  and  How  to  Repair 

Them.    With  89  illustrations.    Second  Edition,    8vo,doth.  $2.00 

Triple  and  Quadruple  Expansion  Engines  and  Boilers 

and  their  Management.  With  59  illustrations.  Third  Edition, 
revieed.    12mo,  doth $2 .  00 

Refrigerating  Machinery ;  Its  Principles  and  Man- 
agement.   With  64  illustrations.     12mo,  doth $2.00 

LECKT,  S.  T.  S.    '^Wrinkles"  in  Practical  Navigation. 

With  130  illustrations.  Svo,  doth.  Foiaieenth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged $9.00 

LEF&VREy  L.    Architectural  Pottery:  Bricks.  Tiles,  Pipes, 

Enamded  Terra-Cottas,  Ordinary  and  Incrusted  Quarries,  Stone- 
ware Mosaics,  Faiences  and  Architectimd  Stoneware.  With 
tables,  plates  and  950  cuts  and  illustrations.  With  a  preface  bv 
M.  J.-O.  Formig^.  TransUted  from  the  French,  by  K.  H.  Bird, 
M.A.,  and  W.  Moore  Blnns.    4to,  doth,  illustrated net,  $7. 50 

LEHNERy  S.  Ink  Manufacture :  including  Writing,  Copy- 
ing, Lithographic,  Marking,  Stamping  and  Laundry  Liks.  Trans- 
lated from  the  fifth  German  edition,  by  Arthur  Morris  and 
Herbert  Robson,  B.Sc.     Svo,  doth,  illustrated net,%2.50 

LEMSTROM,    Dr.      Electricity    in    Horticulture.      Blus- 

trated In  Press. 

LEVTy  C.  L.  Electric-light  Primer.  A  simple  and  com- 
prehensive digest  of  all  the  most  important  facts  connected  with 
the  running  of  the  dynamo,  and  electric  lights,  with  precautions 
for  safety.  For  the  use  of  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  alter 
the  plant.    Svo,  paper 50 
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LIVACHE,  ACH.    (Ingenieur  Civil  des  Mines).    The  Man* 

ufacture  of  Varnishes,  Oil  Crushing,  Refining  and  Boiling,  and 
Kindred  Industries.  Describinjg  the  Manufacture  and  Chemical 
and  Physical  Properties  of  Spirit  Varnishes  and  Oil  Varnishes; 
Raw  Materials;  Resins;  Solvents  and  Coloring  Principles;  Dry- 
ing Oils,  their  Extraction,  Properties  and  Applications;  Oil 
Refining  and  Boilinjg;  The  Manufacture,  Employment  and  Test- 
ing of  Various  Varnishes.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  John 
G^des  Mcintosh.    Greatly  extended  and  adapted  to  English 

Sractice.      With   numerous  original   recipes  by   the  translator. 
Uustrated  with  ctits  and  diagrams.    Svo,  doth net,  $5.00 

LIVERMOREy  V.  P.,  and  WILLIAMS,  J.    How  to  Become 

a  Competent  Motorman.  Beins  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Proper  Method  of  Operating  a  Street  Railway  Motor  Car;  also 
eiving  details  how  to  overcome  certain  defects.  16mo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  132  pages $1 .00 

LOBBENy  P.,  M.E.     Machinists'  and  Draftsmen's  Hand- 

book,  containing  Tables,  Rules,  and  Formulas,  with  niunerous 
examples,  explaining  the  principles  of  mathematics  and  mechanics, 
as  applied  to  the  mechanical  trades.  Intended  as  a  reference  book 
for  all  interested  in  Mechanical  work.  Illustrated  with  many 
cuts  and  diagrams.     Svo,  cloth $2. 50 

LOCKE,  A.  G.  and  C.  G.    A  Practical   Ti^atise  on   the 

Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid.  With  77  constructive  plates, 
drawn  to  scale  measurements,  and  other  illustrations.  Koyal 
Svo,  cloth $10.00 

LOCKERTy  L.    Petrolemn  Motor-cars.     z2mo,  cloth,  S1.50 

LOCKWOOD,  T.  D.  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Electro- 
telegraphy.  A  Practical  Guide  for  Students,  Operators,  and 
Inspectors.     Svo,  cloth.     Third  Edition $2.50 

Electrical  Measurement  and  the  Galvanometer:    its 

Construction  and  Uses.  Second  Edition.  32  illustrations.  12mo, 
cloth $1 .50 

LODGE,  0.  J.  Elementary  Mechanics,  including  Hydro- 
statics and  Pneumatics.    Revised  Edition,    12mo,  cloth  ...  $1.50 

Signalling  Across  Space,  Without  Wires:    being  a 

description  of  the  work  of  Hertz  and  his  successors.  With  niunei^ 
ous  diagrams  and  half-tone  cuts,  and  additional  remarks  con- 
cerning, the  application  to  Telegraphy  and  later  developments. 
third  Edition,    Svo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $2.00 
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LORD,  R.  T.    Decorative  and  Fancy  Fabrics.     A  Valuable 

Book  with  designs  and  illustrations  for  manufacturers  and  d<'- 
signers  of  Carpeu,  Damask,  Dress  and  all  Textile  Fabrics.  Svo, 
doth,  illustrated nef,  $3.50 

L0RIN6,  A.  E.     A  Handbook   of  the   Electro-magnetic 

Telegraph.     16mo,  cloth,  boards.    New  and  enlarged  edition. .    .50 

LUCE,    S.    B.,    Com.    Text-book    of    Seamanship.     The 

Equipping  and  Handling  of  Vessels  under  Sail  or  Steam.  For 
the  use  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  Revised  and  enlarged 
edition^  by  Lieut.  Wm.  S.  Benson.     Svo,  doth,  illustrated . .  $10 .  00 

LUCKE,  C.  E.y  Prof.  Columbia  Univ.    Gas  Engine  Design. 
LUNGEy  G.,  Ph.D.     Coal-tar  and  Ammonia:    being  the 

third  and  enlarged  edition  of  ''A  Treatise  on  the  Distillation  of 
Coal-tar  and  Ammoniacal  Liquor,  **  inth  numerous  tables,  figures 
and  diagrams.    Thick  Svo,  doth,  illustrated net^  $15.00 

^A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Man- 
ufacture of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali  with  the  Collateral  Branches. 

Vol.1.  Sulphuric  Acid.  In  two  parts,  not  sold  separately. 

Second  Edition^  revised  and  enlarged,  342  illus.  Svo,  cloth . .  $1 5 .  00 

Vol.  n.  Salt  Cake,  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Leblanc 

Soda.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,    Svo,  cloth ...  $15 .  00 

Vol.  m.   Ammonia  Soda,  and  various  other  processes 

of  Alkali-making,  and  the  preparation  of  Alkalis,  Chlorine  and 
Chlorates,  by  Electrolysis.   Svo,  doth.   New  Edition,  \H^^, .  %15.Q0 

and  HURTER,  F.     The  Alkali  Maker's  Handbook. 

Tables  and  Analvtical  Methods  for  Manufacturers  of  Sulphuric 
Add,  Nitric  Acid,  Soda,  Potash  and  Ammonia.  Second  Edition. 
12mo,  cloth $3.00 

LUPTON,  A.,  PARR,  G.  D.  A.,  and  PERKIN,  H.  Elec- 
tricity as  Applied  to  Mining.  With  tables,  diagrams  and  folding 
plates.     Svo,  cloth,  illustrated,  2S0  pages net,  $3 .  50 

LUQUER,    L.    M.,    Ph.D.    Minerals    in    Rock    Sections. 

The  Practical  Method  of  Identifying  Minerals  in  Rock  Sections 
with  the  Microscope.  Especially  arranged  for  Students  in  Techni- 
cal and  Scientific  Schools.     Svo,  doth,  iflustrated net,  $1 .  50 

MACCORD,   C.  W.,   Prof.    A  Practical  Treatise   on  the 

Slide-valve  by  Eccentrics,  examining  bv  methods  the  action  of 
the  Eccentric  upon  the  Slide-valve,  and  explaining  the  practical 
processes  of  laying  out  the  movements,  adapting  the  \^ve  for 
its  various  duties  in  the  Steam-engine.  Second  Edition,  Dlus- 
trnted.    4to,  doth $2. 50 
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MACKIE,  JOHN.     How  to  Make   a  Woolen  Mill  Pay. 

8vo,  cloth net,  $2.00 

MACKROW,  C.    The  Naval  Architect's  and  Ship-builder*8 

Pocket-book  of  Formulae,  Rules,  and  Tables |  and  Elxi^jineers'  and 
Surveyors'  Handy  Book  of  Reference.  Eighth  Edition,  revised 
and  ehUarged,     16mo,  Ump  leather,  illustrated $5.00 

MA6UIRE9  E.,  Capt.,  n.S.A.    The  Attack  and  Defence 

of  Coast  Fortifications.  With  maps  and  numerous  illustrations, 
8vo,  cloth $2.50 


MAGUIREy   WM.   R.    Domestic   Sanitary  Drainage   and 

Plumbing  Lectures  on  Practical  Sanitation.    332  illustrations. 
8vo $4.00 

MAILLOUXy    C.   0.     Electro-traction   Machinery.      8vo, 

doth,  illustrated In  Press, 


MARKS,   E.   C.   R.    Mechanical   Engineering  Materials: 

Their  Properties  and  Treatment  in  Construction.     12mo,  cloth, 
illustrated 60. 

Notes   on   the   Construction   of  Cranes  and  Lifting 

Machinery.    With  numerous  diagrams   and  figures.    New  and 
enlarged  edition.    12mo,  cloth net,  $1 .  50 

Notes  on  the  Construction  and  Working  of  Pumps. 


With   figures,    diagrams   and   engravings.     12mo,    doth,    illus- 
trated  net,%l.50 

MARKSy  6.  C.  Hydraulic  Power  Engineering.  A  Prac- 
tical Manual  on  the  Concentration  and  Transmission  of  Power 
by  Hydraulic  Machinery.  With  over  200  diagrams  and  tables 
8vo,  doth,  illustrated $3.50 

MAVERy  W.    American  Telegraphy:   Systems,  Apparatus, 

Operation.    450  illustrations.    8vo,  cloth $5.00 

MAYER,  A.  M.,  Prof.    Lecture  Notes  on  Physics.    8vo, 

cloth $2.00 

Mcculloch,  R.  S.,  Prof.    Elementary  Treatise  on  the 

Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat,  and  its  application  to  Air  and  Steam- 
engines.    8vo,  doth $3 .  50 

McDf  TOSH,  J.  6.   Technology  of  Sugar.  A  Practical  Treatise 

on  the  Manufacture  of  Suxar  from  the  Su{nr-eane  aad  Sugar- 
beet.    With  diagrams  and  tables.    8vo,  doth,  ulustiated-mf,  $4.50 
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McNEILLy   B.    McNeill's   Code.    Arranged   to   meet   the 

requirements  of  Biinin^,  Metallurgical  and  Civil  Engineers,  Diieo- 
tois  of  Mining,  Smelting  and  otner  Companies,  Bankers,  Stock 
and  Share  Srokers,  ^licitors,  Accoimtants,  Financiers  and 
General  Merchants.    Safety  and  Secrecy.    8vo,  cloth.  ...  $6.00 

HcPHERSON,   J.   A.,   A.    M.    Inst.    C.   E.    Waterworks 

Distribution.  A  practical  guide  to  the  laying  out  of  S3n9tem8  of 
distributing  mains  for  the  supply  of  water  to  cities  and  towns. 
With  tables,  folding  plates  and  numerous  full-page  diagrams. 
8vo,  cloth,  illustrated $2.50 

MERRITT,  WM.  H.    Field  Testing  for  Gold  and  SUver. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Prospectors  and  Miners.  With  numerous 
half-tone  cuts,  figures  and  tables.  16mo,  limp  leather,  illus- 
trated   $1.60 

METAL  TURNING.    By  a  Foreman  Pattern-maker.    Illus- 
trated with  81  engravings.     12mo,  cloth $1 .  50 

MICHELL,  S.     Mine  Drainage:   being  a  Complete  Prac- 


tical Treatise  on  Direct-acting  Undex^ground  Steam  Pumpins 
Machineiy.  Containing  many  folding  plates,  diagrams  ana 
tables.  Second  Edition^  rewritten  arSi  enlarged.  Thick  8vo, 
doth,  illustrated $10.00 

MIERZINSKI,  S.,  Dr.  Waterproofing  of  Fabrics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Arthur  Morris  and  Herbert  Robson. 
With  diagrams  and  figures.    8vo,  doth,  illustrated. . .  net,  $2.50 

MILLER,  E.  H.  Quantitative  Analysis  for  Mining  Engi- 
neers.    8vo,  cloth net,  $1 .  50 

MINIFIE,    W.    Mechanical    Drawing.    A    Text-book    of 

Geometrical  Drawing  for  the  use  of  Mechanics  and  Schools,  in 
which  the  Definitions  and  Rules  of  Geometry  are  familiarly  ex- 
puained;  the  Practical  Problems  are  arranged  from  the  most 
simple  to  the  more  complex,  and  in  their  description  technicalities 
are  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  With  illustrations  for  drawing 
Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations  of  Railwavs  and  Machinerv;  an 
Introduction  to  Isometrical  Drawing,  ana  an  Essay  on  Linear 
Perspective  and  S^hadows.  Illustrated  with  over  200  diagrams 
engraved  on  steel.  Tenth  Thaueand,  revised.  With  an  Appen- 
dix on  the  Theory  and  Application  of  Colors.    8vo,  doth. .  $4.00 


-Geometrical    Drawing.     Abridged   from   the    octavo 

edition,  for  the  use  of  schools.    Illustrated  with  48  steel  plates. 
Ninth  Edition,     12mo,  cloth $2.09 
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MODERN  METE0R0L06T.     A  Series  of  Six  Lectures, 

delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Meteorological  Society  in 
1870.    Illustrated.     12mo,  cloth $1 .50 

MOORE,  E,  C.  S.  New  Tables  for  the  Complete  Solu- 
tion of  Gan^niillet  and  Kutter's  Formula  for  the  flow  of  licraids  in 
open  channels,  pipes,  sewers  and  conduits.  In  two  parts.  jPart  I, 
arranged  for  1080  inclinations  from  1  over  1  to  1  over  21,120  for 
fifteen  different  values  of  (n).  Part  II,  for  use  with  aJl  other 
values  of  (n).  With  laige  folding  diagram.  8vo,  cloth,  illuF- 
trated net,  %5 .  00 

M0REIN6,  C.  A.,  and  IfEALy  T.    New  General  and  MLoing 

Telegraph  Ck>de.  676  pages,  alphabetically  arranged.  For  the 
use  of  mining  companies,  mining  engineers,  stock  brokers,  financial 
agents,  and  trust  and  finance  companies.  Eighth  Edition.  8vo, 
cloth $5.00 

MOSES,  A.  J.,  and  PARSONS,  C.  L.  Elements  of  Miner- 
alogy, Crystallography  and  Blowpipe  Analysis  from  a  Practical 
Standpoint.    Second  Thousand,    8vo,  cloth,  336  iUus..  nef,S2.00 

MOSES,  A.  J.  The  Characters  of  Crystals.  An  Intro- 
duction to  Physical  Crystallography,  containing  321  illustrations 
and  diagrams.     8vo,  211  pages net,  $2.00 

MOSS,  S.  A.    The  Lay-out  of  Corliss  Valve  Gears.     (Van 

No8trand*8  Science  Series,  No.  119.)     16mo,  cloth,  illus 50 

MULLIN,  J.  P.,  M.E.  Modem  Moulding  and  Pattern- 
making.  A  Pmctical  Treatise  upon  Pattern-shop  and  Foundry 
Work:  embracing  the  Moulding  of  Pulle^rs,  Spur  Gears,  Worm 
Gears,  Balance-wheels,  Stationary  Engine  and  Locomotive 
Cylinders,  Globe  Valves,  Tool  Work,  Mining  Machinery,  Screw 
Ptopellers,  Pattern-shop  Machinery,  and  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  English  and  American  Cupolas;  together  with  a  large 
collection  of  ori^nal  and  carefuUy  selected  Rules  and  Tables 
for  every-day  use  m  the  Drawing  Office,  Pattem-«hop  and  Foundrj'. 
12mo,  doth,  illustrated $2 .  50 

MUNRO,  J^  C.E.,  and  JAMIESON,  A..  C.E.  A  Pocket- 
book  of  Electrical  Rules  and  Tables  for  the  use  of  Electricians 
and  Engineers.  Fifteenth  Edition,  revised  and  enUxrged.  •  With 
numerous  diagrams.    Pocket  size.     Leather $2 .  50 

MURPHY,  J.  G.,  M.E.    Practical  Mhimg.    A  Field  Manual 

for  Mining  Engineers.  With  Hints  for  Investors  in  Mining 
Properties.     16mo,  morocco  tucks $1 .00 
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If  AQlTETy  A*    I^gal  Chemistry.    A  Guide  to  the  Detection 

of  Poisons,  Falsmcation  of  Writings,  Adulteration  of  Alimentary 
and  Pharmaceutical  Substances,  Aiialysis  of  Ashes,  and  Exami- 
nation of  Hair,  Coins,  Arms  and  Stains,  as  applied  to  Chemical 
Jurisprudence,  for  the  use  of  Chemists,  Physicians,  Lawyers, 
Pharmacists  and  Experts.  Translated,  with  additions,  including 
a  list  of  books  and  memoirs  on  Toxicology,  etc.,  from  the  French, 
by  J.  P.  Battershall,  Ph.D.,  with  a  Preface  by  C.  F.  Chandler, 
Hi.D.,  M.D.,  LL.D.     12mo,  cloth S2.00 

NASMITH,    J.    The    Student's    Cotton    Spinning.    Third 

Editumt  revised  and  enlarged.  Svo,  doth,  622  pages,  250  illus- 
trations   •3.00 

REUBURGER,   H.,   and  NOALHAT,   H.    Technology   of 

Petroleum.  The  OU  Fields  of  the  World:  their  History,  Geog- 
raphy and  Geolofl^.  Annual  Production,  Prospection  and  Develop- 
ment; Oil-well  Inillinf;  Transportation  of  Petroleum  by  Laoid 
and  Sea.  Storage  of  Petroleum.  With  153  illustrations  and  25 
plates.  Treuislat^  from  the  French,  by  John  Geddes  Mcintosh. 
Svo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $10.00 

NEWALLy  J.  W.    Plain  Practical  Directions  for  Drawing, 

Sizing  and  Cutting  Bevel-gears,  showing  how  the  Teeth  may 
be  cut  in  a  Plain  Milling  Machine  or  Gear  Cutter  so  as  to  give 
them  a  correct  shap3  from  end  to  end;  and  showing  how  to  get 
out  all  particulars  lor  the  Workshop  without  making  any  Draw- 
ings. Induding  a  Full  Set  of  Tables  of  Reference.  Folding 
plates.    Svo,  cloth $1 .  50 

ITEWLANDSy  J.    The  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Assistant: 

being  a  Ck)mprehensive  Treatise  on  the  Selection,  Preparation 
and  Strength  of  Materials,  and  the  Mechanical  Principles  of 
Framing,  with  their  application  in  Carpentry,  Joinery  and 
Hand-railing;  also,  a  Complete  Treatise  on  Sines;  and  an  Illus- 
trated Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture  and  Building. 
Illustrated.    Folio,  half  morocco $15 .  % 


NIPHERy  F.  E.y  A.M.    Theory  of  Magnetic  Measurements, 

with  an  Appendix  on  the  Method  of  Least  Squares.  12mo. 
doth $1 .00 

NIJGEnT,  E.    Treatise  on  Optics;    or,  Light  and  Sight 

Theoretically  and  Practically  Treated,  with  the  Application  to 
Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Pursuits.  With  103  illustrations.  12mo, 
cloth $1 .50 

O'CONNOR,  H.  The  Gas  Engineer's  Pocket-book.  Com- 
prising Tables,  Notes  and  Memoranda  relating  to  the  Manu- 
facture, Distribution  and  Use  of  Coal-gas  and  the  Construction 
of  Gas-works.  Second  Edition,  revised.  12mo,  full  leather,  gilt 
edges ^.50 
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OLSEN,  J.  Cy  Prof.    Text-book  of  Quantitative  Chemical 

Analysis  by  Gra\nmetric,  Electrolytic,  Volumetric  aad  Gasometric 
Methods.  With  Seventy-two  Laboratory  Exerdsee  giving  the 
Analysis  of  Pure  Salts,  Alloys,  Minerals  and  Technical  Products. 
With  numerous  figures  ana  diagrams.     Svo.  doth.,  net,  %  A. 00 

OSBORITy  F.  C.    Tables  of  Moments  of  Inertia,  and  Squares 

of  Rsidii  of  Gyration;  supplemented  by  others  on  the  Ultimate 
and  Sife  Strength  of  Wrought-iron  Colunms,  Safe  Strength  of 
Timber  Beams,  and  Constants  for  readily  obtaining  the  Shearing 
Stresses,  Reactions  and  Bending  Moments  in  Swing  Bridges. 
12mo,  leather $3 .00 

OSTERBERG,  M.  Synopsis  of  Current  Electrical  Litera- 
ture, compiled  from  Technical  Journals  and  Magazines  during 
1895.     Svo,  cloth SI  -  00 

OUDIN,  H.  A.    Standard  Polyphase  Apparatus  and  Systems. 

With  many  diagrams  and  figures.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.     Fully  illustrated $3.00 

PALAZy  Ay  Sc.D.    A  Treatise  on  Industrial  Photometry, 

with  special  application  to  Electric  Lighting.  Authorized  trans- 
lation from  tne  French  by  George  W.  Patterson,  Jr.  Second 
EdUionf  revised,    Svo,  cloth,  illustrated $4 .  00 

PARR,  G.  D.  A.  Electrical  Engineering  Measuring  Instru- 
ments, for  Commercial  and  Laboratory  Purposes.  With  370 
diagrams  and  engravings.    Svo,  cloth,  illustrated nef, $3.50 

PARRY,  E.  J.,  B.Sc.     The  Chemistry  of  Essential  (Mis 

and  Artificial  Perfumes.  Being  an  attempt  to  group  toffether 
the  more  important  of  the  published  facts  connected  with  the 
subject;  also  giving  an  outline  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
preparation  and  analysis  of  Essential  Oils.  With  numerous  dia- 
grams and  tables.    Svo,  cloth,  illiistrated n^,  $5. 00 

and  COSTE,  J.   H.    Chemistry  of  Pigments.    With 

tables  and  figures.     Svo,  cloth net,  $4.60 

PARRY,  L.  A.,  M.D.    The  Risks  and  Dtfigers    f  Various 

Occupations  and  their  Prevention.  A  book  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  mamifacturers,  the  medical  profession,  sanitaiy 
inspectors,  medical  officers  of  health,  managers  of  works,  foremen 
ana  workmen.     Svo,  cloth net,  $3 .  00 

PARSHALL,    H.    P.,    and    HOBART,    H.    M.    A  mature 

Windings  of  Electric  Machines.  With  140  fulKpage  plates,  65 
tables  and  165  pages  of  descriptive  letter-press.     4to,  cloth..  $7 .  50 
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PARSHALL,  H.  F.,  and  PARRY,  E.    Electrical  Equipment 

of  Tramways In  Press 

PASSHORE9  A.  C.    Handbook  of  Technical  Terms   used 

in  Architecture  and  Building,  and  their  Allied  Trades  and  Sub- 
jects.    8vo,  doth nety  S3 .  50 

PATERSON9   D.,   P.C.S.    The   Colo*   Printing   of   Carpet 

Yams.  A  useful  manual  for  color  chemists  and  textile  printers. 
With  numerous  illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $3 .  50 

Color  Matching  on  Textiles.   A  Manual  intended  for. 

the  \ise  of  Dyers,  Calico  Printers  and  Textile  Color  Chemists. 
Containing  colored  frontispiece  and  9  illustrations,  and  14  dyed 
patterns  in  appendix.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $3 .  00 


The  Science  of  Color  Mizins:.     A  Manual  intended 


for  the  use  of  Dyers,  Calico  Printers,  and  Color  Chemists.  With 
figures,  tables,  and  colored  plate.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  net,  $3 .  00 

PATTENy   J.     A   Plan   for   Increasing   ths   Htmiidity   of 

the  Arid  Region  and  the  Utilization  of  Some  of  the  Great  Rivers 
of  the  United  States  for  Power  and  other  Purposes.  A  paper 
communicated  to  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  Ogden,  Utah, 
Sept.  12, 1903.    4to,  pamphlet,  20  pages,  with  7  maps |1 .  00 

PAULDINGy  C.  P.  Practical  Laws  and  Data  on  the  Con- 
densation of  steam  in  Covered  and  Bare  Pipes;  to  which  is  added 
a  translation  of  P^clet's  ''Theory  and  Experiments  on  the  Trans- 
mission of  Heat  Through  Insulating  Materials.''  8vo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  102  pages ti^,  $2.00 

PEIRCEy    B.      System    of    Analytic    Mechanics.      4tOy 

cloth $10.00 

PERRINE,  F.  A.  C,  A.M.,  D.Sc.  Conductors  for  Elec- 
trical IHstribution:  their  Manufacture  and  Materials,  the  Calcu- 
lation of  Circuits,  Pole  Line  Construction,  Undexground  Working 
and  other  Uses.    With  numerous  diagrams  and  engravings.     8vo, 

cloth,  illustrated,  287  pages net,  $3.50 

Postage    .  25 

PERRYy  J.     Applied  Mechanics.    A  Treatise  for  the  use 

of  students  who  have  time  to  work  experimental,  numerical  and 
graphical  exercises  -illustrating  the  subject.  8vo,  cloth,  650 
pages net,  $2.50 
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PHILLIPS,     J.     Engineerng     Chemistry.     A    Practical 

Treatise  for  the  use  of  Anal3rtical  Chemists,  EnjgineerB,  Iron 
Masters,  Iron  Founders,  students  and  others.  Comprising  methods 
of  Anal3rsis  and  Valuation  of  the  principal  materials  used  in 
Engineering  works,  with  numerous  Analyses,  Examples,  and 
Suggestions.  Illustrated.  Third  EUition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
8vo,  cloth $4.50 

Gold  Assaying.     A  Practical  Handbook  giving  the 


Modus  Operandi  for  the  Accurate  Assay  of  Auriferous  Ores  and 
Bullion,  and  the  Chemical  Tests  rec^mred  in  the  Processes  of 
Extraction  by  Amalgamation,  Cyamdation  and  Chlorination. 
With  an  appendix  of  tables  and  statistics  and  numerous  diagrams 
and  engravings.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $2.50 

PICKWORTH,  C.  N.  The  Indicator  Handbook.  A  Prac- 
tical Manual  for  Engineers.  Part  I.  The  Indicator:  its  Con- 
struction  and  Application.    81  illustrations.     12mo,  cloth.. .  $1 .  50 

The  Indicator  Handbook.    Part  11.    The  Indicator 

Diagram:  its  Analysis  and  Calculation.  With  tables  and  figures. 
12mo,  cloth,  illustrated $1 .  50 


Logarithms  for  Beginners.    Svo,  boards    50 

The  Slide  Rule.    A  Practical  Manual  of  Instruction  for 

all  Users  of  the  Modem  Type  of  Slide  Rule,  containing  Succinct 
Explanation  of  the  Principle  of  Slide-rule  Computation,  together 
with  Numerous  Rules  and  Practical  Illustrations,  exhibiting  the 
Application  of  the  Instrument  to  the  Every-day  Work  of  the 
Engineer — Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical,  aeventh  EditUm. 
12mo,  flexible  cloth $1 .00 

Plane   Table,   The.     Its  Uses  in  Topographical  Survey- 
ing.     From  the   Papers  of   the   United  States   Coast   Survey. 

Illustrated.    8vo,  cloth $2.00 

''This  work  gives  a  description  of  the  Plane  Table  employed  at 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey  office,  and  the  manner  of  using  it. " 

PLAI^TEy    6.    The    Storage    of    Electrical    Energy,    ard 

Researches  in  the  Effects  created  by  Currents,  combining  Quan- 
tity with  High  Tension.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Paul 
B.  Elwell.    89  illustrations.    8vo,  cloth $4.00 

PLATTNER'S   Manual    of    QuaUtatiye    and    Quantitative 

Analysis  with  the  Blow-pipe.  Eighth  Edition^  revised.  Translated 
by  Henry  B.  Cornwall,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  assisted  by  John  H.  Caswell, 
A.M.  From  the  sixth  German  edition,  by  Prof.  Friederich  Kol- 
beck.    With  87  woodcuts.    463  pages.     8yo,  cloth. . .  net,  $4.00 
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PLYMPTON,  GEO.  W.,  Prof.    The  Aneroid  Barometer: 

its  Construction  and  Use.  Compiled  from  several  sources. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  16mo,  boards,  illus- 
trated     $0.50 

Morocco 1 .  00 

POCKET   LOGARITHMS,   to   Four  Places   of   Decimals, 

including  Logarithms  of  Numbers,  and  Logarithmic  Sines  and 
Tangents  to  Single  Minutes.  To  which  is  added  a  Table  of 
Natural  Sines,  Tangents  and  Co-tangents.    16mo,  boards 50 

POPE   F.  L.    Modem  Practice  of  the  Electric  Telegraph. 

A  Technical  Handbook  for  Electricians,  Managers  and  Operators. 
Fifteenth  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged^  and  fuUy  illustrated.  8vo, 
cloth $1.50 

POPPLEWELL,  W.  C.    Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat  and 

Heat  Engines.  Specially  adapted  for  engineers  and  students  of 
engineering.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated $3 .00 

Prevention  of  Smoke,  combined  with  the  Economical 

Combustion  of  Fuel.  With  diagrams,  figures  and  tables.  8vo, 
doth,  illustrated net,  $3.50 

POWLES,  H.  H,  P.    Steam  Boilers In  Press. 

Practical  Compounding  of  Oils,  Tallow  and  Grease,  for 

Lubrication,  etc.  By  an  Expert  Oil  Refiner.    8vo,  cloth,  net,  $3 .  50 

Practical  Iron  Founding.     By  the  Author  of  '*  Pattern 

Making,"  etc.  Illustrated  with  over  100  engravings.  Third 
Edition.    12mo,  doth $1 .50 

PRAY,  T.,  Jr.     Twenty  Years  with  the  Indicator:   being 

a  Practical  Text-book  for  the  Engineer  or  the  Student,  with  no 
complex  Formulee.    lUustrated.    8vo,  cloth $2 .  50 

Steam  Tables  and  Engine  Constant.    Compiled  from 

Regnault,  Rankine  and  Dixon  directly,  making  use  of  the 
exact  records.    8vo,  cloth $2.00 

PREECE,  W.  H.    Electric  Lamps In  Press. 

and  STUBBS,  A.  T.    Manual  of  Telephony.     lUus- 

trations  and  plates.    12mo,  doth $4 .  50 


PRELim,  C,  C.E.  Tunneling.  A  Practical  Treatise  con- 
taining 149  Working  Drawing  and  Figures.  With  additions 
by  Charles  S.  Hill,  C.E.,  Associate  Editor  "  Engineering  News." 
311  pages.    Second  Edition,  revised,    8vo,  cloth,  illus $3.00 
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PRELnn,  C,  C  JB.    Earth  and  Rock  Ezcavatioii.    A  Manual 

for  Engineers,  Contractors  and  Engineering  Students.  8vo, 
cloth,  iBustrated.     About  350  pages In  Preu, 

PREMIER  CODE.     (See  Hawke,  Wm.  H.) 

PRESCOTTy  A.  B.y  Prof.    Organic  Analysis.    A  Manual 

of  the  Descriptive  and  Analytical  Chemistry  of  certain  Carbon 
Compounds  in  Common  Use;  a  Guide  in  the  Qualitative  and 
Quantitative  Analysis  of  Organic  Materials  in  Commercial  and 
Pharmaceutical  Assays,  in  the  estimatiom  of  Impurities  under 
Authorized  Standards,  and  in  Forensic  Examinations  for  Poisons, 
with  Directions  for  Elementary  Organic  Analysis.  Fxfih  Edi^ 
Hon.    8vo,  cloth $5.00 

Outlines    of    Proximate    Organic    Analysis,    for    the 

Identification,  Separation  and  Quantitative  Determination  of 
the  more  commonly  occiuring  Oi^ganic  Compounds.  Fourth 
Edition,     l^no,  cloth $1 .  75 


and  SULLIVAN,  E.  C.  (University  of  Michigan).     First 

Book  in  Qualitative  Chemistry.  For  Studies  of  Water  Solution 
and  Mass  Action.  Twelfth  Ediiionf  entirely  rewritten.  12mo. 
cloth net,  $1.50 

and  JOHNSON,  0.  C.    Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

A  Guide  in  the  Practical  Study  of  Chemistry  and  in  the  Work  of 
Analysis.  Fifth  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  entirely  rewritten. 
With  Descriptive  Chemistry  extended  throughout net,  $3 .  50 

PRITCHARD,  O.  G.     The  Manufacture  of  Electric-light 

Carbons.    Blustrated.    8vo,  paper. 60 

PULLEN,   W.   W.    F.    Application   of   Graphic   Methods 

to  the  Design  of  Structures.  Specially  prepared  for  the  use  of 
Engineers.  A  Treatment  by  Graphic  Metnods  of  the  Forces 
and  Principles  necessary  for  consideration  in  the  Design  of  En- 
gineering structures.  Roofs,  Bridges,  Trusses,  Framed  Structures, 
Wells,  Dams,  Chimneys,  and  Masonry  Structures,  l^no,  cloth, 
profusely  illustrated net,  $2. 50 

PULSIFERy  W.  H.    Notes  for  a  History  of  Lead.     8to, 

doth,  gilt  top $4.00 

PUTSCH,  A.    Gas  and  Coal-dust  Firing.    A  Critical  Review 

of  the  Various  Appliances  Patented  in  Germany  for  this  purpoee 
since  1885.  With  diagrams  and  figures.  Trsmalated  from  the 
German  by  Charles  Salter.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $3 .00 
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PYNCHON,  T  R.,  Prof,    Introduction  to  Chemical  Physics, 

designed  for  the  use  of  Academies,  Colleges  and  Hi^h  Schools. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  and  containing  copious 
experiments,  with  directions  for  preparing  them.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  and  illustrated  by  269  wood  engravings.  8vo, 
cloth $3.00 

RADFORD,  C.  S.,  Li  ut.    Handbook  en  Naval  Gunnery. 

Prepared  by  Authority  of  the  Navy  Department.  For  the  use 
of  IT.  S.  Navy,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  and  U.  S.  Naval  Reserves. 
Revised  and  enlarged,  with  the  assistance  of  Stokely  Moigan, 
Lieut.  U.  S.  N.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  12mo, 
flexible  leather $2.00 

RAFTER,    6.    W.    Treatment    of    Septic    Sewage    (Van 

Nostrand^a  Science  Series,  No.  118).     16mo,  cloth 50 

Tables  for  Sewerage  and  Hydraulic  Engineers.  In  Press, 

and  BAKER,  H.  N.    Sewage  Disposal  in  the  United 

States.  Illustrations  and  folding  plates.  Third  Edition.  8vo, 
cloth $6.00 

RAM,  6.  S.    The  Incandescent  Lamp  and  its  Manufac- 
ture.   Svo,  cloth $3 .00 

RAMP,  H.  M.     Foundry  Practice In  Press, 

RANDALL,  J.   1^.    A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Incan- 
descent Lamp.    16mo,  doth,  illustrated 50 

RANDALL,   P.   M.    Quartz   Operator's   Handbook.     New 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  fully  illtistraied.     12mo,  cloth,  $2.00 

RANDAU,  P.    Enamels  and  Enamelling.    An  introduction 

to  the  preparation  and  application  of  ail  kinds  of  enamels  for 
technical  and  artistic  purpnoses.  For  enamel-makers,  workers 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  manufacturers  of  objects  of  art.  Third 
German  Edition.  Translated  by  Charles  Salter.  With  figures, 
diagrams  and  tables.     Svo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $4.00 


RANKINE,   W.   J.   M.    Applied   Mechanics.    Comprising 

the  Principles  of  Statics  and  Cinematics,  and  Theory  of  Struc- 
tures, Mechanism,  and  Machines.  With  numerous  diagrams. 
Seventeenth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  W.  J.  Millar.  Svo, 
cloth $5.00 

Civil    Engineering.     Comprising     Engineering     Sur- 


veys, Earthwork,  Foundations,  Masonrv,  Carpentry,  Metal- 
work,  Roads,  Railways,  Canals,  Rivers,  Water-works,  Harbors, 
etc.  With  numerous  tables  and  illustrations.  TwerUy-jirst 
EdiHon,  thoroughly  revised  by  W.  J.  Millar.    Svo,  cloth $6 .  50 
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RARKINE   W.  J.  H.     Mactiineiy  and  Millwork.     Com- 

S rising  the  Geometry,  Motions,  Work,  Strength,  Construction,  and 
objects  of  Machines,  etc.  Illustrated  with  nearly  300  woodcuts. 
Seventh  EdUion,  thoroughly  revised  by  W.  J.  Millar.  8vo, 
cloth •. $5.00 

The  Steam-engme  and  Other  Prime  Hoyen.    With 

diagram  of  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Steam.  Folding  plates, 
numerous  tables  and  illustrations.  FifteerUk  Editian,  thor- 
oughly revised  by  W.  J.  Millar.    8vo,  cloth $5.00 


Useful  Rules  and  Tables  for  Engineers  and  Others. 


With  Appendix,  Tables,  Tests  and  Formula  for  the  use  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers.  Comprising  Submarine  Electrical  Engineering, 
Electric  Lighting  and  Transmisdon  of  Power.  By  Andrew 
Jamieson,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E.  Seventh  Edition,  thoroughly  revised 
by  W.  J.  Millar.    8vo, cloth $4.00 

and  BAMBER,  E.  F.,  C.E.    A  Mechanical  Text-book. 


With  niunerous  illustrations.    Fifth  Edition,    8vo,  cloth. .  $3.50 

RAPHAEL,    F.    C.    Localization    of    Faults    in    Electric 

Li^ht  and  Power  Mains,  with  chapters  on  Insulation  Testing 
With  figures  and  diagrams.  Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo' 
cloth,  illustrated net,  $3.00f 

RAYMOND,  E.  B.  Alternating-current  Engineering  Prac- 
tically Treated.  With  numerous  diagrams  and  figures.  12mo, 
cloth net,  $2.50 


RAYNER,  H.    Silk  Throwing  and  Waste  Silk  Spinning. 

With  numerous  diagrams  and  figures.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated, 

net,%2.SO 

RECIPES    for  the  Color,  Paint,  Varnish,  Oil,  Soap  and 

Drysaltery  Trades.    Compiled  by  an  Analytical  Chemist.     8vo, 
cloth $3.60 

RECIPES  FOR   FLINT  GLASS  UAKING.    Being  Leaves 

•  form  the  mixing-book  of  several  experts  in  the  Flint  Glass  Trade. 
Containing  up-to-date  recipes  and  valuable  information  as  to 
Crystal,  Denu-crystal,  and  Colored  Glass  in  its  many  varieties. 
It  contains  the  recipes  for  cheap  metal  suited  to  pressing,  blowing, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  most  costly  Crystal  and  Rubv.  British  manu- 
facturers hare  kept  up  the  quality  of  this  glass  mm  the  arrival  of 
the  Venetians  to  Hungry  Hill,  Stourbridge,  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  book  also  contains  remarks  as  to  the  result  of  the 
metal  as  it  left  the  pots  by  the  respective  metal  mixers,  taken 
from  their  own  memoranda  upon  tne  originals.  Compiled  by 
a  British  Glass  Master  and  Mixer.    12mo,  doth n^,  $4.60 
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REED'S  ENGINEERS'  HANDBOOK,  to  the  Local  Marine 

Board  Examinations  for  Certificates  of  Competency  as  First  and 
Second  Class  Engineers.  By  W.  H.  Thorn.  With  the  answers 
to  the  Elementary  Questions.  Illustrated  by  86S  diagrams 
and  37  laige  plates.  SeverUeerUh  EdUum,  reviied  and  erwarged, 
8vo,  doth $6.00 


Key  to  the  Seventeenth  Edition  of  Reed's  Engineer's 

Handbook  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Examination  for  First  and 
Second  Class  En^eers  and  containing  the  workings  of  all  the 
questions  given  m  the  examination  papers.  By  W.  H.  Thorn. 
8vo,  doth $3.00 

Useful  Hints  to    Sea-going  Engineers,  and  How  to 

Repair  and  Avoid  ''Breakdowns":  also  Appendices  containing 
Bouer  Explosions,   Useful   Formuls,   etc.    With   42    diagmms 
and    8    plates.     Third   Edition,    rtviud    and   enlarged,     12mo, 
doth $1 .50 

Marine  Boilers.  A  Treatise  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  their  Friining,  with  Remarks  on  their  General  Manage- 
ment.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated $2.00 

REINHARDTy  C.  W.    Lettering  for  Draftsmen,  Engineers^ 

and  Students.  A  Practical  System  of  Free-hand  Lettering  for 
Working  Drawings.  Revieed  and  enlarged  edition.  Thirteenth 
Thousand,    Oblong,  boards $1 .00 

The   Technic   of  Mechanical  Drafting.   A  Practical 

guide  to  neat,  correct  and  legible  drawing,  containing  many  Ulu»- 
trations,  diagrams  and  full-page  plates.    4to,  cloth,  illus.  . .  $1 .  00 


REISER,  F.    Hardening  and  Tempering  of  Steel,  in  Theory 

and  Practice.  Translated  from  the  German  of  the  third  and 
enlarged  edition,  by  Arthur  Morris  and  Herbert  Robson.  8vo, 
cloth,  120  pages $2.50 

REISER,  N.    Faults  in  the  Manufacture  of  Woolen  Goods, 

and  their  Prevention.  Translated  from  the  second  German 
edition,  by  Arthur  Morris  and  Herbert  Robson.  8vo,  cloth, 
illustrated ne^  $2.50 


ig    and  Weaving    Calculations    with    special 

reference  to  Woolen  Fabrics.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Chas.  Salter     8vo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $5.00 

RICE,  J.  M.,  and  JOHNSON,  W.  W.    On  a  New  Method 

of  Obtaining  the  Differential  of  Functions,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  Newtonian  Conception  of  Rates  or  Velocities.  ISmo, 
paper 60 
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RIDEALy  S.,  D.Sc.    Glue  and  Glue  Testing^  with  figures 

and  tables.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated ntt,  $4 .  00 

RmGWALTy  J.  L.  Development  of  Transportation  Sys- 
tems in  the  United  States,  comprising  a  Comprehensive  Descrip- 
tion of  the  leading  features  of  advancement  from  the  colonial 
era  to  the  present  time,  in  water  channels,  roads,  turnpikes, 
canals,  railways,  vessels,  vehicles,  cars,  and  locomotives;  the 
cost  of  transportation  at  various  periods  and  places  by  the  differ- 
ent methods;  the  financial,  engineering,  mechanical,  govern* 
mental  and  popular  questions  that  have  arisen,  and  notable 
incidents  in  railway  history,  construction  aad  operation.  With 
illustrations  of  hundreds  of  typical  objects.  Quarto,  half  mo- 
rocco     $7 . 50 


RIPPER,  W.    A  Course  of  Instruction  in  Machine 

and  Design  for  Technical  Schools  and  Engineer  Students.  With 
52  plates  and  numerous  explanatory  engravings.    Folio,  cloth, 

net,l6.00 

ROBERTSON,   L.    S.    Water-tube   Boilers.    Based   on   a 

short  course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  University  College,  London. 
With  upward  of  170  illustrations  and  diagrams.  8vo,  doth, 
illustrated $3.00 

ROEBLING,  J.  A.    Long  and  Short  Span  Railway  Bridges. 

Illustrated  with  large  copper-plate  engravings  of  plans  and  \iews. 
Imperial  folio,  cloth $25 .  00 

ROSE,  J.,  M.E  Th^  Pattern-makers'  Assistant  Embrac- 
ing Lathe  Work,  Branch  Work,  Core  Work,  Sweep  Work  and 
Practical  Gear  Constructions,  the  Preparation  and  Use  of  Tools» 
together  with  a  larse  collection  of  useful  and  valuable  Tables. 
NvrUh  Edition.    With  250  engravings.    8vo,  cloth $2.50 

Key  to  Engines  and  Engine-running.    A  Practical 

Treatise  upon  the  Management  of  Steam-engines  and  Boilers  for 
the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  pass  an  examination  to  take 
charge  of  an  engine  or  boiler.  With  niunerous  illustrations, 
and  Instructions  upon  Engineers'  Calculations,  Indicators, 
Diagrams,  Engine  Adjustments  and  other  Valuable  Information 
necessary  for  Engineers  and  Firemen.   12mo,  cloth.    Illus. .  $2.50 

ROWAN,   F.   J.    The   Practical  Physics   of  the   Modem 

Steam-boiler.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thiuston. 
With  numerous  illustrations  and  diagrams.  8vo,  cloth,  illus- 
trated      $7.50 

SABINE,  R.  History  and  Progress  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph. With  descriptions  of  some  of  the  apparatus.  Second 
Eduion,  vnth  additions.     12mo,  cloth $1 .25 
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SAELTZER,    A.    Treatise    on    Acoustics    in    Connection 

with  Ventilation.     12mo,  cloth. . . , $1 .00 

SALOMONS,    Sir   D.,    HJL     Electric-light   Installations. 

A  Practical  Handbook.  Eighth  Edition^  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  numerous  UlustroHone.    Vol.  I.,  The  Management  of  Accu- 

mulatoiB.     12mo,  cloth $1 .  50 

Vol.  II.,  Apparatus.    296  iUuBtrations.     12mo,  doth $2.25 

Vol.  III.,  Applications.     12mo,  cloth $1 .  50 

SANFORD,  P.  6.    Nitro-ezplosiyes.    A  Practical  Treatise 

concerning  the  Properties,  Manufacture  and  Analysis  of  Nitrated 
Substances,  indudmg  the  Fulminates,  Smokeless  Powders  and 
Celluloid.    8vo,  doth,  270  pages $3.00 

SAUlfDERS,    C.    H.    Handbook   of   Practical   Mechanics 

for  use  in  the  Shop  and  Draughting-room;  containing  Tables, 
Rules  and  Formuls,  and  Solutions  of  Practical  Problems  by 
Simple  and  Quick  Methods.     16mo,  limp  doth $1 .  (K) 

SAUNNIER,  C.    Watchmaker's  Handbook.    A  Workshop 

Companion  for  those  eneaged  in  Watchmaking  and  allied  Mechan- 
ical Arts.  Translated  by  J.  Tripplin  and  E.  Rigg.  Second  Edi- 
tion, revised,  toith  appendix.     12mo,  doth $3 .  50 

SCHELLENy  H.,  Dr.  Magneto-electric  and  Dynamo- 
electric  Machines:  their  Construction  and  Practical  Application 
to  Electric  Lighting,  and  the  Transmission  of  Power.  Trans- 
lated from  the  thipi  German  edition  by  N.  S.  Keith  and  Percy 
Ne3anann,  Ph.D.  With  very  large  adcutions  and  notes  relating 
to  American  Machines,  by  N.  S.  Keith.  Vol.  1,  with  353  illus- 
trations.   Second  Edition,    8vo,  cloth $5.00 

SCHUMANN,  F.    A  Manual  of  Heating  and  Ventilation 

in  its  Practical  Application,  for  the  use  of  Engineers  and  Archi- 
tects. Embracing  a  Series  of  Tables  and  Formulffi  for  Dimensions 
of  Heatins,  Flow  and  Return  Rpes  for  Steam  and  Hot-water 
Boilers,  Fmes,  etc.     12mo,  iUustrated,  full  roan $1 .50 

SCHMALL,  C.  N.y  and  SHACK,  S.  M.    Elements  of  Plane 

Geometry.  An  Elementary  Treatise.  With  many  examples  and 
diagrams.     12mo,  half  leather,  illustrated net,  $1 .  25 

SCIENCE  SERIES,  The  Van  Nostrand.     (Follows  end  of 

this  list.) 
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SCRIBNER,    J.    M.    Engmeers*    and    Mechanics'    Com- 

Sknion.  Coipprising  United  States  Weights  and  Measures, 
ensuration  of  Superfices  and  Solids,  Tables  of  Squares  and 
Cubes,  Square  and  Cube  Roots,  Circumference  and  Areas  of 
Circles,  the  Mechanical  Powers,  Centres  of  Gravity,  Gravitation 
of  Bodies,  Pendulums,  Specific  Gravity  of  Bodies,  Strength, 
Weight  and  Crush  of  Materials,  Water-wheels.  Hydrostatics, 
Hycuaulics,  Statics,  Centres  of  Percussion  and  Gyration,  Friction 
Heat,  Tables  of  the  Weight  of  Metals,  Scantlmff,  etc..  Steam 
and  Steam-engine.  TwerUy-first  Edition j  revised,  16mo,  full 
morocco SI .  50 

SEATONy  A.  E.    A  Manual  of  Marine  Engineering.    Com- 

£  rising  the  Designing,  Construction  and  Working  of  Marine 
Lachmery.  With  numerous  tables  and  illustrations  reduced  from 
Working  Drawings.  I4ih  Edilian,  revised  throu^out,  with  an 
additio^  chapter  on  Watei^tube  Boilers.    8vo,  doth S6.00 

- — and   ROUNTHWAITE,   H.    M.      A    Pocketbook    of 

Marine  Engineering  Rules  and  Tables.  For  the  use  of  Marine 
Engineers  and  Naval  Architects,  Designers,  Draughtsmen, 
Superintendents  and  all  engaged  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  Marine  Machinery,  Naval  and  Mercantile.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Pocket  size.    Leather,  with  diagrams.  $3.00 

SEELIGMANN,  T.,  TORRILHON,  G.  L.,  and  FALCONNET, 

H.  India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha.  A  complete  practical 
treatise  on  India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha,  in  tneir  historical, 
botanical,  arboricultural,  mechanical,  chemical  and  electrical 
aspects.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  John  Geddes  Mcintosh. 
8vo,  doth,  illustrated,  412  pages net,  S7 .  50 

SEVER,  6.  F.y  Prof.  Electrical  Engineering  Experi- 
ments and  Tests  on  Direct-current  Machinery.  With  dia^ums 
and  figures.     8vo  pamphlet,  illustrated. net,  %l .  00 

and  TOWWSEND,  F.    Laboratory  and  Factory  Tests 

in  Electrical  Engineering.  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  about  225 
pages In  Press. 

SEWALL,  C.  H.    Wireless  Telegraphy.     With    diagnuns 

and  engravings.  Second  Edition^  corrected,  8vo,  cloth,  illus- 
trated  net,  $2.00 

Lessons   in   Telegraphy.     For  use   as   a    text-book 

in  schools  and  colleges,  or  for  individual  students.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  cloth Sl.tO 

8EWELL,    T.    Elements    of   Electrical    Engineering.     A 

First  Year's  Course  for  Students.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with 
additional  chapters  on  Alternating-current  Working  and  Ap- 
pendix of  Questions  and  Answers.  With  many  diagrams,  tables 
and  examples.    8vo,  doth,  illustrated,  432  pages net,  $3 .  00 
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SEXTON,   A.   H.    Fuel   and   Refractory  Materials.    8vo, 

cloth -. $2.00 

Chemistry  of  the  Materials  of  Engineering.  A  Hand- 
book for  Engineermff  Students.  With  tables,  diagraniB  and 
illustrations.     12mo,  doth,  illustrated $2 .  50 

SEYMOTTRy  A.    Practical  Lithomphy.    With  figures  and 

engravings.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated. net,  $2 .  50 

SHAW|  S.    The  History  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  and 

the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Manufacture  of  Pottery  and  Por- 
celain; with  references  to  genuine  spedmens,  and  notices  of 
eminent  potters.  A  re-issue  of  the  original  work  published  in 
1829.    Svo,  cloth,  illustrated neMS.OO 

Chemistry    of    the    Several    Natural    and    Artificial 

Heterogeneous  Compounds  used  in  Manufactiuring  Porcelain, 
Glaas  and  Pottery.  Re-issued  in  its  original  form,  published  in 
1837.     Svo,  doth wf,  $5.00 

SHAW,    WM.    J.,    Lieut.-Col.    Studies   in   Map   Reading 

and  Field  Sketching.   An  aid  to  passing  outdoor  examinations  in 

•these  subjects.     Illustrated  with  15  folding  plates.     12mo,  cloth, 

illustrated,  148  pages netf  $2 .  50 

Tactical  Operations  for  Field  Officers:  being  Up-to- 
date  schemes  worked  out  on  training  groimds  at  home  stations. 
With  folding  plates  and  maps.  12mo,  doth,  illustrated,  321. 
pages $3.00 

SHELDOir,   S.y   Ph.D.y   and  MASON,  H.^  B.S.     Dynamo- 

dectric  Machinery:  its  Construction,  Design  and  Operation. 
Direct-current  Machines.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  8vo,  cloth, 
illustrated net,  $2.50 

Alternating-current    Machines:    being    the    second 

volume  of  the  author's  "Dynamo-electric  Machinery:  its  Construc- 
tion, Design  and  Operation. "  With  many  dia^prams  and  figures. 
^Binding  uniform  with  volume  I.)  Third  Edition.  8vo,  cloth, 
illustrated net,  $2 .  50 

SHERRIFFy  F.  F.    Oil  Merchants'  Manual,  and  Oil  Trade 

Ready  Reckoner.  With  two  sheets  of  tables.  Second  Edition^ 
revieed  and  enlarged,    8vo,  cloth net,  $3.50 

SHIELDS,    J.    E.    Notes    on    Engineering    Construction. 

Embradng  Discussions  of  the  Principles  involved,  and  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Material  employed  in  Tunneling,  Brid^ng,  Canal  and 
Road  Building,  etc.    12mo,  doth. $1.50 
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SHOCK,  W.  H.    Steam  Boilers:   their  Design,  Construc- 
tion and  Management.    4to,  half  moroooo $15.00 


SHREVE,  S.  H.    A  Treatise  on  the  Strength  of  Bridges 

and  Roofs.  Compriaing  the  determination  of  algebraic  fonnulaa 
for  strains  in  HorizonUd,  Inclined  or  Rafter.  Triangular,  Bow, 
string,  Lenticular  and  other  Trusses,  from  fixed  and  moving  load&- 
with  practical  applications  and  examples,  for  the  use  of  Students 
and  Engineers.  87  woodcut  illustrations.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo, 
cloth S3. 50 

SHUNK,   W.   F.    The   Field  Engineer.    A  Handy  Book 

of  practice  in  the  Survey,  Location  and  Truck-work  of  Railroads, 
containing  a  large  collection  of  Rules  and  Tables,  original  and 
selected,  applicable  to  both  the  Standard  and  Narrow  Gauge, 
and  prepared  with  8i)ecial  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  yoimg 
Engineer.  Sixteenth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With 
addenda.     12mo,  morocco,  tucks 92.50 

SIMMS,  F.  W.    A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 

of  Leveling.  Showing  its  application  to  purposes  of  Railway 
Engineering,  and  the  Construction  of  Roads,  etc.  Revised  and 
corrected,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Laws'  Practical  Examples  for 
setting  out  Railway  Curves.    Illustrated.    Svo,  doth $2 .  50 

Practical   Tunneling.    Fourth  Edition,   Revised   and 


greatly  extended.  With  additional  chapters  Olustrating  recent 
practice  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark.  With  36  plates  and  other  illustra- 
tions.   Imperial  Svo,  doth. $12 .00 

SIMPSON,  6.    The  Naval  Constructor.    A  Vade  Mecum 

of  Ship  Deeiip, for  Students, Naval  Architects,  ShipBuilders  and 
Owners,  Marme  Superintendents,  Engineers  and  Draughtsmen. 
12mo,  morocco,  illustrated,  500  pages $5.00 

SLATER,    J.    W.    Sewage    Treatment,   Purification    and 

Utilization.  A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Corporations, 
Local  Boards,  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Inspectors  of  Nuisances, 
Chemists,  Manufacturers,  Riparian  Owners,  Engineers  and  Rate- 
payers.    12mo,  doth. $2.25 

SMITH,  I.  W..  C.E     The  Theory  of  Deflections  and  of 

Latitudes  and  Departures.  With  special  applications  to  Curvi- 
linear Surveys,  for  Alignments  of  Railway  Tracks.  Illustrated. 
16mo,  morocco,  tucks $3 .00 

SMITH,  J.  C.  Manufacture  of  Paint.  A  Practical  Hand- 
book for  Paint  Manufacturers,  Merchants  and  Painters.  With 
60  illustrations  and  one  laige  diagram.    Svo,  obth.  • .  .ntk  $8.0D 
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SHELL,  A.  T.    Electric  Motive  Power:  The  Ttansmission 

and  Distribution  of  Electric  Power  by  Continuous  and  Alternate 
Currents.  With  a  Section  on  the  Applications  of  Electricity  to 
Mining  Work.    Second  EdUion.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated $4 .  00 

SOXHLET,  D.  H     Art  of  Dyeing  and  Staining  Marble, 

Artificial  Stone,  Bone,  Horn,  Ivory  and  Wood,  and  of  imitating 
all  sorts  of  Wood.  A  practical  Handbook  for  the  use  of  Joiners* 
Turners,  Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Goods,  Stick  and  UmbreDa 
Makers,  Comb  Makers,  etc.  Translated  from  .the  German  by 
Arthur  Morris  and  Herbert  Robson,  B.Sc.  Svo,  doth,  170 
pages net,  $2.50 


SPAING.  H«  W  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Lightning  Pro- 
tection.    With  figures  and  diagrams.     12mo,  doth. $1 .00 

SPETERS,    C.    L.    Text-book    of    Physical    Chemistry. 

8vo,  doth $2.26 

STAHLy  A.  W.,  and  WOODS,  A.  T.  Elementary  Mechan- 
ism. A  Text-book  for  Students  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Thirteenth  EdUion,  erdaerged,     12mo,  cloth ^  .00 

STALEY,  C.y  and  PIERSOIT,  6.  S.    The  Separate  System 

of  Sewerage:  its  Theory  and  Construction.  Third  Edition, 
revised  ana  enlarged.  With  chapter  on  Sewage  Disposal.  With 
maps,  plates  and  illustrations.     Svo,  doth $3 .  00 


STAITDAGE    H.   C.    Leatherworkers'  Manual:    being  a 

Compendiimi  of  Practical  Recipes  and  Woriunc  Formulae  for 
Cumera,  Boot-makers,  Jjcather  Dressers,  Blacking  Manufac- 
turers, Saddlers,  Fancy  Leather  Workers  and  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  manipulation  of  leather.    Svo,  doth net,  93 .  50 

Sealing  Waxes,  Wafers  and  Other  Adhesive.     For 

the  Household,  Office,  Workshop  and  Factory.  Svo,  cloth,  96 
pages net,  S2.00 

STEWART.  R.  W.    A  Text-book  of  Light.    Adapted  to 

the  Requirements  of  the  Intermediate  Science  and  Preliminary 

Sdentific  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  and  also 

'for   General    Use.    Numerous    diagrams    and   examples.    12mo 

doth $1 .00 

Text-book  of  Heat.    Illustrated.    8yo,  Cloth,      Si.oo 

Text-book  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity.     z6o  HIus- 

tiations  and  niunerous  examples.    12mo,  doth $1 .00 

Elementary  Text-book  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

With  numerous  figures  and  diagrams.    12mo,  cloth $1 .00 
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STILESy   A.    Tables  for  Field  Engineers.    Designed  for 

Use  in  the  field.  Tables  containing  all  the  Functions  of  a  One 
Degree  Curve,  from  which  a  corresponding  one  can  be  found  tor 
any  required  Degree.  Also,  Tables  of  Natural  Sines  and  Tangents. 
12mo,  morocco,  tucks 12.00 

STn#LMANy  P.    Steam-engine  Indicator  and  the  Improved 

Manometer  Steam  and  Vacuum  Gauges;  their  Utility  and  Appli- 
cation.   New  edition.    12mo,  flexible  doth $1 .00 

STODOLA,  A..  Dr.  The  Steam  Turbine.  With  300  dia- 
grams and  illustrations.  Authorized  translation  by  Dr.  L.  C. 
Loewenstein In  Press, 

STONE,  R.,  Gen'l.    New  Roads  and  Road  Laws  in  the 

United  States.  200  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations.  12mOy 
cloth $1 .00 

STONEY,  B.  D.    The  Theory  of  Stresses  in  Girders  and 

Similar  Structures.  With  Observations  on  the  Application  of 
Theory  to  Practice,  and  Tables  of  Strength,  and  other  Properties 
of  Materials.  New  revised  edition,  with  numerous  additions  on 
Graphic  Statics,  Pillars,  Steel,  Wind  Pressure,  Oscillating  Stresses, 
Working  Loads,  Riveting,  Strength  and  Tests  of  Materials. 
777  pages,  143  illus.  and  5 Tolding-i3ates.      8vo,  cloth $12.50 

STUART,  C.  B.»  n.S.N.     Lives  and  Works  of  Civil  and 

Military  Engineers  of  America.  With  10  steel-plate  engravings. 
8vo,  cloth $6.00 

The  Naval  Dry  Docks  of  the  United  States.  Illus- 
trated with  24  fine  engravings  on  steel.  Fovrth  Edition.  4to, 
cloth $6.00 

SITFFLINGy  E.  R.    Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Glass  Painting. 

Prefaced  with  a  Review  of  Ancient  Glass.  With  engravings  and 
colored  plates.    8vo,  cloth net,  $3 .  50 


SWEET,  S.  H.    Special  Report  on  Coal,  Showing  its 

tribution,- Classification,  and  Costs  delivered  over  Different  Routes 
to  Various  Points  in  the  State  ot  New  York  and  the  Principal 
Cities  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.    With  maps.    8vo,  cloth $3.00 

SWOOPE,  C.  W.  P  actical  Lessons  in  Electricity:  Prin- 
ciples, Experiments  and  Arithmetical  Problems.  An  ]Sementary 
Text-book.  With  numerous  tables,  formulae,  and  two  laree  in- 
struction plates.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated.    Fifth  Edition . .  net,  $2 .  00 
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TAILFER,    L.    Practical   Treatise   on   the   Bleaching   of 

Linen  and  Cotton  Yam  and  Fabrics.  With  tables  and  diagrams. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  John  Geddes  Mcintosh.  8vo, 
cloth,  illustrated net,  $5.00 

TEMPLETOR,  W.     The  Practical  Mechanic's  Workshop 

Companion.  Comprisinf  a  ^p'eat.  variety  of  the  most  useful 
rules  and  formulse  in  Mechanical  Science,  with  numerous  tables 
of  practical  data  and  calculated  results  facilitating  mechanical 
operations.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  S.  Hutton.  12mo, 
morocco $2.00 

TESLAy  N.    Experiments  with  Alternate  Currents  of  High 

Potential  and  Hieh  Frequenc}^.  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  £nfi;ineer8,  London.  With  a  portrait 
and  biographical  sketch  of  the  author.  With  figures  and  dia- 
grams.    12mo,  cloth,  iUustrated.    New  Edition In  Press, 

THOMy  C,  and  JONES,  W.  H.    Telegraphic  Connections: 

embracing  Recent  Methods  in  Quadruplex  Telegraphy.  20  full- 
page  plates,  some  colored.    Oblong,  8vo,  cloth $1.50 

THOMAS,  C.  W.    Paper-makers'  Handbook.   A  Practical 

Treatise.    Illustrated In  Press, 

THOMPSON,  A.  B.    Oil  Fields  of  Russia  and  the  Russian 

Petroleimi  Industry.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Explora- 
tion, Exploitation,  and  Management  of  Russian  Oil  Properties, 
includinf^  Notes  on  the  Origin  of  Petroleum  in  Russia,  a  Descrip- 
tion of  tne  Theory  and  Practice  of  Liquid  Fuel,  and  a  Translation 
of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  concerning  Russian  Oil  Properties. 
With  nmnerous  illustrations  and  photomphicplates  and  a  map 
of  the  Balakhany-Saboontcby-Romaiiy  Oil  Field.  8vo,  cloth, 
illustrated net,  $15.00 

THOMPSON,   E.    P.y   MJB.    How   to   Make   Inventions; 

or,  Inventing  as  a  Science  and  an  Art.  A  Practical  Guide  for 
Inventors.    Second  Edition,    8vo,  boards $1 .  00 

Roentgen  Rays  and  Phenomena  of  the  Anode  and 

Cathode.  Principles,  Applications,  and  Theories.  For  Students, 
Teachers,  Physicians,  rnotosraphers.  Electricians  and  others. 
Assisted  by  Louis  M.  Fknoiet,  N.  D.  C.  Hodges  and  Ludwig 
Gutmann,  E.E.  With  a  chapter  on  Generalizations,  Aisuments, 
Theories,  Kindred  Radiations  and  Phenomena.  By  Professor 
Wm.  Anthony.    50  diagrams,  40  half-tones.    8vo,  cloth. . .  $1 .50 
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THORNLEY,  T.    Cotton  Combing  Machines.    With  Nu- 
merous tables,  engravings  and  diagrams.     8vo,  cloth,  illustrated, 

343  pages nei,    $3.00 

Contents. — Preface;  List  of  Illustrations;  The  Silver  Lap  Bia- 
chine;  Ribbon  Lap  Machine  and  Draw-frame;  General  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Heilmann  Comber;  The  Cam  Shaft;  The  Detaching 
and  Attaching  Mechanism  of  the  Comber;  The  Duplex  Comber; 
Resetting  of  Combers;  The  Erection  of  a  Heilmann  Comber; 
Stop  Motions;  Various  Calculations;  Various  Notes  and  Dis- 
cussions; Cotton  Combing  Machines  of  Continental  Make;  Index. 

TODD,  J.,   and  WHALL,  W.  B.    Practical  Seamanship 

for  Use  in  the  Merchant  Service:  including  all  ordinary  subjects; 
also  Steam  Seamanship,  Wreck  Lifting,  Avoiding  Collision.  Wire 
Splicing,  Displacement  and  everything  necessary  to  be  known 
by  seamen  of  the  present  dav.  Fifth  Edition,  with  247  illus- 
trations and  diagrams.    8vo,  cloth net,  $7. 50 

TOOTHED  GEAIONG.    A  Practical  Hand  book  for  Offices 

and  Workshops.  By  a  Foreman  Patternmaker.  184  illustra- 
tions.    12mo,  cloth $2.26 

TRATHANy  E.  E.  R.     Railway  Track  and  Track-work. 

With  over  200  illustrations.    8vo,  cloth S3. 00 

TRAVERSE    TABLE,    Showing    Latitude    and    Departure 

for  each  Quarter  Degree  of  the  Quadrant,  and  for  Distances  from  1 
to  100,  to  which  b  appended  a  Table  of  Natural  Sin^s  and  Tan- 
gents for  each  five  minutes  of  the  Quadrant.  (Reprinted  from 
Scribner's  Pocket  Table  Book.)     Van  NostrantPs  Science  Series. 

16mo,  cloth $0.60 

Morocco $1 .00 


TREVERT,  E.    How  to  Build  Dynamo-electric  ^^, ^>jy 

embracing  Theory,  Designing,  and  Construction  of  Dvnamos  and 
Motors.  With  appendices  on  Field  Magnet  ana  Armature 
Winding,  Management  of  Dynamos  and  Motors,  and  Useful 
TableiE^of  Wire  Gauges.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated $2 .  50 

Electricity  and  its  Recent  Applications.    A  Practical 

Treatise  for  Students  and  Amateurs,  with  an  Illustrated  Dictionary 
of  Electrical  Terms  and  Phrases.     12mo,  doth. 12.00 

TUCKER,  J.  H.,  Dr.  A  Manual  of  Sugar  Analysis,  in- 
cluding the  Applications  in  General  of  Analytical  Methods  to  the 
Sugar  Industry.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Chetnistrv  of 
Cane-sugar,  Diextrose,  Levulose  and  MUkHsnigar.  8vo,  cloth, 
illustrated $3 .  50 
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TUMLIRZ,  O.,  Dr.    Potential  and  its  Application  to  the 

ExpLination  of  Electric  Phenomena,  Popularly  Treated.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Qerman  by  D.  Robertson.    12mo,  cloth,  ill.  $1 .  25 

TUNNER,  P.  A.     Treatiss  on  Roll-turning  for  the  Manu- 

factm«  of  Iron.  Translated  and  adapted  by  John  B.  Pearse,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works,  with  numerous  engravings,  wood- 
cuts.   8vo,  cloth,  with  folio  atla*  of  plates $10.00 

UNDERHILL,    C.    R.    The    Electro-magnet    N  w    and 

revised  edition.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated SI .  50 

URQUHART,  J.  W.     Electric  Light  Fitting.     Embodying 

Practical  Notes  on  Installation  Management.  A  Handbook  for 
Working  Electrical  Engineers.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
12mo,  Cloth $2.00 

Electro-plating.     A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Depo- 

ffltion  of  Copper,  Silver,  Nickel,  Gold,  Brass,  Aluminium,  Plati- 
num, etc.    Fourth  EdUion.    12mo $2.00 

Electrotyping.    A  Practical  Manual  Forming  a  New 

and  Systematic  Guide  to  the  Reproduction  and  Multiplication  of 
Printing  Surfaces,  etc.     12mo $2 .  00 

Dyxiamo  Construction.     A  Practical  Handbook  for  the 

Use  of  Engineer  Constructors  and  Electricians  in  Charge,  em- 
bracing Frame  Work  Building,  Field  Magnet  and  Armature 
Winding  and  Grouping,  Compounding,  etc.,  with  Examples  of 
Leading  English,  American  and  Continental  Dynamos  and  Motors, 
withnumerous illustrations.     12mo, cloth $3 .00 

Electric  Ship  Lighting.    A  Handbook  on  the  Practical 

Fitting  and  Running  of  Ship's  Electrical  Plant.  For  the  Use  of 
Ship  Owners,  and  Builders,  Marine  Electricians  and  Sea-going 
Engineers-in-Charge.      Numerous     illustrations.      12mo,     cloth, 

$3.00 

UNIVERSAL   TELEGRAPH    CIPHER    CODE.    Arranged 

for  General  Correspondence.     12mo,  cloth $1 .00 

VAN  NOSTRAND'S  Engineering  Magazine.    Complete  Sets, 

1869  to  1886  inclusive.     35vols.,incloUi $60.00 

"     *'     in  half  morocco $100.00 

Tear  Book  of  Mechanical  Engineering  Data.     With 

many  tables  and  diagrams.     (First  Year  of  issue  1905.)    In  Press. 
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VAN  WAGENEN.  T.  F.    Manual  of  Hydraulic  IDiiiiig. 

For  the  Use  of  the  Practical  Miner.    Reiriaed  and  enlarged  edition. 
ISmo,  doth. $1 .00 


VILLONy  A.  M.    Practical  Treatise  on  the  Leather  Industry. 

With  many  tables  and  illustrations  and  a  copious  index.  A  trans- 
lation of  Villon's  ''Traite  Pratique  de  la  Fabrication  des  Cmrs  et 
du  Travail  des  Peaux,"  by  Frank  T.  Addyman,  B.Sc.  8vo, 
cloth,  illustrated net,  %10. 00 


VINCENT,    C.     Ammonia    and    its    Compounds:     their 

Manufacture  and  Uses.  Translated  from  the  French  by  M.  J. 
Salter.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $2.00 

VOLK,    C.    Haulage   and   Winding   Appliances   Used   in 

Mines.  With  plates  and  engravings.  Trtuislated  from  the  Ger- 
man.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $4 .00 

VON  6E0RGIEVICS,  6.    Chemical  Technology  of  Textile 

Fibres:  their  Origin,  Structure,  Preparation,  Washing,  Bleaching, 
Dyeing,  Printing,  and  Dressing.  Translated  from  the  Oerman 
by  Charles  Salter.     With  many  diagrams  and  figures.     8vo,  cloth, 

illustrated.    306  pages net,  $4.50 

Contents. — ^The  Textile  Fibres;  Washing,  Bleaching,  and  Car- 
bonizing; Mordants  and  Mordanting;  Dyemg,  Printing,  Dressing 
and  Finishing;  Index. 

Chemistry  of  Dyestuffs.    Translated  from  the  Second 

German  edition  by  Cbias.  Salter.     8vo,  cloth,  412  pages. . .  net,  $4 .  50 


WABNER,    R.    Ventilation   in   Mines.    Translated   from 

the.  German  by  Charles  Salter.  With  plates  and  engravings. 
8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  240  pages net,  S4 .  50 

WADE,  E.  J.  Secondary  Batteries:  their  Theory,  Con- 
struction and  Use.  With  innumerable  diagrams  and  figures. 
8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  492  pages net,  S4 .00 

WALKER,    F.,    C.E.      Atrial    Navigation.     A    Practical 

Handbook  on  the  Construction  of  Dirigible  Balloons,  Aerostats, 
Aeroplanes  and  Aeromotors.  With  diagrams,  tables  and  illus- 
trations.     8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  151  pages net,  S3. 00 

WALKER,  W.  H.    Screw  Propulsion.    Notes  on  Screw 

Propulsion;  its  Rise  and  History.    8vo,  doth 10.75 

WALKER,  S.  F.    Electrical  Engineering  in  Our  Homes 

and  Workshops.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Auxiliary  Electrical 
Apparatus.  Third  Edition,  revised,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
8vo,  cloth $2.00 
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WALKER,  S.  F.     Electric  Lighting  for  Marine  Engineers, 

or  How  to  Light  a  Ship  by  the  Electric  Light  and  How  to  Keep  the 
Apparatus  in  Order.    103  illus. ,  8vo,  cloth    Second  Edition . .  12 .  00 

WALLING,  B.  T.,  Lieut  Com.  n.S.N.,  and  MARTIN,  JXTLIUS. 

Electrical  Installations  of  the  United  States  Navy.     With  many 
diagrams  and  engravings.    8vo,  cloth,  illustrated In  Press. 

WALLIS  TAYLER,    A.    J.    Modem    Cycles,    a    Practical 

Handbook  on  Their  Construction  and  Repidr.    With  300  illustra- 
tions.    8vo,  cloth S4.00 

Motor  Cars,  or  Power  Carriages  for  Common  Roads. 

W^ith  numerous  illustrations.    Svo,  cloth $1 .  80 

Bearings  and  Lubrication.    A  Handbook  for  Every 

user  of  Machineiy.    Fully  illustrated.    8vo,  cloth $1 .  50 


-  Refrigerating  and  Ice-maldng  Machinery.  A  Descrip- 
tive Treatise  for  the  use  of  persons  employing  refrigerating  and 
ice-making  installations,  and  others.    8vo,  doth,  illustrated.    S3. 00 


-Refrigeration  and  Cold  Storage:    beine  a  Complete 

practicfil  treatise  on  the  art  and  science  of  renigeration.    600 
pages,  361  diagrams  and  figures.    8vo,  cloth net,  $4 .  50 


Sugar   Machinery.    A   Descriptive   Treatise,   devoted 

to  the  Machinery  and  Apparatus  used  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Cane  and  Beet  Sugars.     l2mo,  cloth,  illustrated $2 .  00 

WANKLYN,  J.  A.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Exam- 
ination of  Milk  and  its  Derivatives,  Cream,  Butter  and  Cheese. 
12mo,  ck>th $1 .00 

Water  Analysis.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Exam- 
ination of  Potable  Water.    Tenth  EdUion,    12mo,  cloth $2.00 

WANSBR0t7GH,  W.  D.  The  A  B  C  of  tiie  Differential 
Calculus.     12mo,  doth $1 .50 

WARD,  J.  H.  Steam  for  the  Million.  A  Popular  Treat- 
ise on  Steam,  and  its  application  to  the  Useful  Arts,  especially  to 
Navigation.    8vo,  cloth $1 .00 

WARING,    G.    E.,    Jr.    Sewerage    and    Land    Drainage. 

Illustrated  with  woodcuts  in  the  text,  and  full-page  and  folding 
plates.    Quarto.    Qoth.     Third  EdUion $6.00 
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WARnrGy  6.  E.,  Jr.    Modem  Methods  of  Sewage  Disposals 

for  Towns,  Public  Institutions  and  Isolated  Houses.  Second 
EdiHon,  revised  and  enlarged,    260  pages.     lUus.     Cloth...  $2.00 

How  to  Drain  a  House.    Practical  Information  for 

Householders.     Third  Edition,  enlarged.     12mo,  cloth $1 .25 

WATSON,  £.  P.    Small  Engines  and  Boilers.    A  Manua' 

of  Concise  and  Specific  Directions  for  the  Construction  of  Small 
Steam-engines  and  Boilers  of  Modem  TVp^  from  five  Horse- 
power down  to  model  sizes.  Illustrated  with  Numerous  Dia^ 
grams  and  Half-tone  Cuts.     12mo,  cloth. $1 .25 

WATT,  A.    Electro-plating  and  Electro-refining  of  Metals : 

being  a  new  edition  of  Alexander  Watts'  "Electro-Deposition." 
Revised  and  largely  rewritten  by  Arnold  Philip,  B.Sc.  With 
numerous  figures  and  engravings.  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  680 
pages net,  ti .  50 

Electro-metallurgy    Practically    Treated.      Eleventh 

Edition,  considerably  erdarged.     12mo,  cloth. SI  .00 

The  Art  of  Soap-making.    A  Practical  Handbook  of 

the  Manufactiu^  of  Hard  and  Soft  Soaps,  Toilet  Soaps,  etc.  In- 
cluding many  New  Processes,  and  a  Chapter  on  the  Kecovery  of 
Glycerine  from  Waste  Lyes.  With  illustrations.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     8vo,  cloth S3 .00 

The  Art  of  Leather  Manufacture:    being  a  Practical 

Handbook,  in  which  the  Operations  of  Tanning,  Currying  and 
Leather  Dressing  are  Fully  Described,  and  the  Principfes  of 
Tanning  Explained,  and  many  Recent  Processes  Introduced. 
With  numerous  illustrations.     Second  Edition.     8vo,  cloth. .  S4 .  00 

WEALE,  J.    A  Dictionary  of  Terms  Used  in  Architecture, 

Building,  En^gineering,  Mining.  Metullaigy,  Archseolog]^,  the  Fine 
Arts,  etc.,  with  explanatory  ooservations  connected  with  applied 
Science  and  Art.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  12mo, 
cloth S2.50 

WEBB,  H.  L.    A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Testing  of  Insu- 
lated Wires  and  Cables.    Illustrated.    12mo,  cloth SI. 00 

The  Telephone  Handbook.      128  Illustrations.      146 

pages.     16mo,  cloth SI  .00 

WEEKES,  R.  W.    The  Design  of  Alternate  Current  Trans- 
formers.   Illustrated.    12mo,  cloth SI  .00 

ft 
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WEISBACH,    J.    A   Manual    of    Theoretical    Mechanics. 

Ninth  American  edition.  Translated  from  the  fourth  augmented 
and  improved  German  edition,  with  an  Introduction  to  the  Calculus 
by  Eclue^  B.  Coxe,  A.M.,  Mining  Engineer.    1,100  pages  and  902 

woodcut  dlustrations.    8vo,  cloth $6.00 

Sheep $7.50 


Mechanics  of  Air  Machinery.     Translated  with  an 

api)endix  on  American  Practice  by  Prof.  A.  Trowbridge,  Columbia 
University In  Press. 

WESTON,  E.  B.    Tables  Showing  Loss  of  Head  Due  to 

Friction  of  Water  in  Pipes.    Second  Edition.    12mo,  cloth. .  $1 .  50 

WEYMOUTHy  F.  M.    Drum  Armatures  and  Commutators. 

(Theory  and  Practice.)  A  complete  Treatise  on  the  Theory 
and  Construction  of  Dnmi  Winding,  and  of  commutators  for 
closed-coil  armatures,  together  with  a  full  r6sum6  of  some  of  the 
principal  points  involved  in  their  design,  and  an  exposition  of 
armature  reactions  and  sparking.    8vo,  cloth $3 .  00 

WHEELER,   J.    B.y   Prof.    Art   of  War.     A   Course    ot 

Instruction  in  the  Elements  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  War,  for 
the  Use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Academv, 
West  Point,  N.  Y.     12mo,  cloth $1 .76 

Field  Fortifications.  The  Elements  of  Field  Forti- 
fications, for  the  Use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y.     12mo,cloth $1.76 

WHIPPLE,  S.,  C.E.    An  Elementary  and  Practical  Treatise 

on  Bridge  Building.    8vo,  cloth $3.00 

WHITE,  W.  H.,  K.C.B.    A  Manual  of  Naval  Architecture, 

for  use  of  Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Officers  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  Yachtsmen,  Shipowners  and  Shipbuilders.  Containing 
many  figures,  diagrams  and  tables.  Thick,  8vo,  cloth,  illus- 
trated   $9.00 

WHITELAW,  J.,  Jr.    Surveying,  as  Practiced  by  Civil 

Engineers  and  Surveyors;  including  the  setting-out  of  work  for 
coi^ruction  and  surveys  abroad,  with  examples  taken  from 
actual  practice.  Intended  as  a  handbook  for  Field  and  Office 
use;  also  as  a  text-book  for  Students.  With  numerous  tables, 
full-page  plates  and  diagrams.  8vo,  doth,  illustrated,  516 
pages net,  $4.00 

WILKINSON,  H.  D.    Submarine  Cable-laying,  Repairing, 

and  Testing.    8vo,  cloth $5.00 
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WILLIAMSON,  R.  S.    On  the  Use  of  the  Barometer  on 

Surveys  and  Reoonnoissances.  Part  I.  Meteorology  in  its  Con- 
nection with  H3rpsometry.  Part  II.  Barometric  H3rp8ometrv. 
With  illustrative  tables  and  engravings.    4to,  cloth $15.00 

Practical  Tables  in  Meteorology  and  Hypsometry,  in 

connection  with  the  use  of  the  Barometer.    4to,  cloth $2 .  50 

WILSONy  G.    Inorganic  Chemistry,  with  Kew  Notation. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  H.  G.  Madan.  New  edition.  12mo, 
cloth ■ $2.00 

WILLSON,   F.   N.     Theoretical   and   Practical   Graphics. 

An  Educational  Course  on  the  Theory  and  Practical  Ap^cations 
of  Descriptive  Geometrv  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Prepared 
for  students  in  General  Science,  Engraving,  or  Architecture. 
Third  Edition,  revised.    4to,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $4.00 

Note-takingy  Dimensioning  and  Lettering.    4to,  Cloth, 

illustrated net, $1.25 

Third  Angle  Method  of  Making  Working  Drawings. 

4to,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $1 .  25 

Some    Mathematical    Curves,    and    Their    Graphical 

Construction.    4to,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $1 .50 

Practical    Engineering    Drawing   and   Third   An^e 

Projection.     4to,  cloth,  illustrated net,  $2 .  80 


-  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Linear  Perspective.    4to,  Cloth. 

illustrated net,$l.00 

Descriptive   Geometry — Pure    and   Applied,   with    a 

chapter  on  Higher  Plane  Curves,  and  the  Helix.  4to,  cloth 
illustrated net,  $3 .00 

WINKLER,  C,  and  LUNGE,  G.    Handbook  of  Technical 

Gas- Analysis,  With  figures  and  diagrams.  Second  English  edi- 
tion. Translated  from  the  third  greatly  enlarged  German  edition, 
with  some  additions  by  Geoiige  Lunge,  Ph.D.  8vo,  doth,  illus- 
trated, 190  pages $4.00 

WOODBURT,  D.  V.    Treatise  on  the  Various  Elements 

of  Stability  in  the  Well-proportioned  Arch.  With  numerous 
tables  of  the  Ultimate  and  Actual  Thrust.  8vo,  half  morocco. 
Illustrated $4.00 
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WRIGHT,  A.  C.    Analysis  of  Oils  and  Allied  Substances. 

8vo,  cloth,  illustiated,  241  pages net,  S3. 50 

Simple  Method  for  Testing  Painters'  Materials.    8yo, 


cloth,  160  pages : net,  $2.50 

WRIGHT,  T.  W.,  Prof.    (Union   College.)    Elements  o' 

Mechanics;  including  Kinematics,  Kinetics  and  Statics.  With  Ap- 
plications.    Third  Eait&m,  rernaed  and  enlarged,  8vo,  cloth. .  $2 . 50 

WYNKOOP,  R.    Vessels   and  Voyages,  as  Re^^ted  by 

Federal  Statutes  and  Treasury  Instructions  and  Decisions.  8vo, 
cloth $2.00 

TOUNG,  J.  E.    Electrical  Testing  for  Telegraph  Engineers. 

With  Appendices  consisting  of  Tables.    8vo,  cloth,  illus. . .  $4.00 

YOUNG   SEAMAN'S   MANUAL.    Compiled  from  Various 

Authorities,  and  Illustrated  with  Numerous  Original  and  Select 
Designs,  for  the  Use  of  the  United  States  Traming  Ships  and  the 
Marine  Schools.      8vo,  half  roan $3 .00 

ZIPSER.  J.    Textile  Raw  Materials,  and  Their  Conversion 

into  Yams.  The  study  of  the  Raw  Materials  and  the  Technology 
of  the  Spinning  Process.  A  Text-book  for  Textile,  Trade  and 
higher  Technical  Schools,  as  also  for  self-instruction.  Based  upon 
the  ordinary  syllabus  and  curriculum  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Weaving  Schools.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Chas.  Salter. 
Svo,  cloth,  illustrated nett  $5.00 


Catalogue  of  the  Van  Nostrand 

Science  Series. 


^T^HEY  are  put  up  in  a  uniform,  neat,  and  attractive  form.     i8mo, 
boards.     Price  50  cents  per  volume.     The  subjects  are  of  an 
eminently  scientific  character  and  embrace  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and 
are  amply  illustrated  when  the  subject  detnands. 

Ho.  I.  CHDOTEYS  FOR  FURNACES  AND  STEAM  BOILERS.  Br 
R.  Armstrong,  C.E.  Third  American  Edition.  Revised  and 
partly  rewritten,  with  an  Appendix  on  "Theory  of  Chimney 
Draught,"  by  F.  E.  Idell,  M.E. 

No.  2.  STEAM-BOILER  EXPLOSIONS.  By  Zerah  Colbam.  New 
Edition,  revised  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston. 

No.  3.  PRACTICAL  DESIGNING  OF  RETAINING-WALLS.  Bt 
Arthur  Jacob,  B.A.  Fourth  edition,  with  additions  by  Prof. 
W.  Cain. 

No.  4.  PROPORTIONS  OF  PINS  USED  IN  BRIDGES.  By  Charles 
E.  Bender,  C.E.     Second  edition,  with  Appendix. 

No.  5.  VENTILATION  OF  BUILDINGS.  By  W.  F.  Butler.  Second 
edition,  re-edited  and  enlarged  by  James  A.  Greenleaf,  C.E. 
New  edition  in  press. 

No.  6.  ON  THE  DESIGNING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  STORAGE 

Reservoirs.     By  Arthur  Jacob,  B.A.    Second  American  edition, 
revised,  with  additions  by  E.  Sherman  Gould. 

No.  7.  SURCHARGED  AND  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  RETAXNIHG- 

walls.     By  James  S.  Tate,  C.E. 

No.  8.  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  COMPOUND   STEAM-ENGINE.     By 

John  TumbuU,  Jr.     2nd  edition,  revised  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Robinson. 

No.  9.  A  TREATISE  ON  FUEL.     By  Arthur  V.  Abbott,  C.E.     Founded 

on  the  original  treatise  of  C.  WiUiam  Siemens,  D.C.L. 

No.  10.  COMPOUND  ENGINES.  Translated  from  the  French  of  A. 
Mallet.  Second  edition,  revised  with  results  of  American  Prac- 
tice, by  Richard  H.  Bud,  C.E. 

No.  XX.  THEORY  OF  ARCHES.    By  Prof.  W.  Allan. 

No.  12.  THEORY  OF  VOUSSOIR  ARCHES.    By  Prof.  Win.   Cain. 

Second  edition,  revised  and  enlaiged. 
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Ko.  13.  GASES  MET  WITH  IN  COAL  MINES.  Bj  J.  J.  AtkinsoiL 
Third  edition,  revised,  and  enlarged  by  Edward  H.  Williams,  Jr. 

No.  14.  FRICTION  OF  AIR  IN  MINES.  By  J.  J.  Aftdnson.  Second 
American  edition. 

Ho.  15.  SKEW  ARCHES.  By  Prof.  E.  W.  Hyde,  C.E.  Illustrated. 
Second  edition. 

No.  16.  GRAPHIC  METHOD  FOR  SOLVING  CERTAIN  QUESTIONS 

in    Arithmetic    or   Algebra.      By   Prof.    G.    L.    Vose.      Second 
edition. 

No.  17.  WATER  AND  WATER-SUPPLY.  By  Prof.  W.  H.  Corfield, 
of  the  University  College,  London,   ^^ond  American  edition. 

No.  z8.  SEWERAGE   AND    SEWAGE   PURIFICATION.    By   M.    N. 

Baker,  Associate  Editor  "Eng^eering  News." 

No.  19.  STRENGTH  OF  BEAMS  UNDER  TRANSVERSE  LOADS. 
By  Prof.  W.  Allan,  author  of  "Theory  of  Arches."  Second 
edition,  revised. 

No.  20.  BRIDGE  AND  TUNNEL  CENTRES.  By  John  B.  McMaster, 
C.E.     Second  edition. 

No.  21.  SAFETY  VALVES.    By  Richard  H.  Buel,  C.E.     Third  edition. 

No.  22.  HIGH  MASONRY  DAMS.  By  E.  Sherman  Gould,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E. 

No.  23.  THE  FATIGUE  OF  METALS  UNDER  REPEATED  STRAINS. 
With  various  Tables  of  ReBults  and  Experiments.  From  the 
German  of  Prof.  Ludwig  Spangenburgh,  with  a  Preface  by  S.  H. 
Shreve,  A.M. 

Ko.  24.  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  TEETH  OF  WHEELS. 
By  Prof.  S.  W.  Robinson.     2nd  edition,  revised,  with  additions. 

No.  25.  THEORY  AND  CALCULATION  OF  CANTILEVER  BRIDGES. 
By  R.  M.  Wilcox. 

No.  26.  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  CON- 
tinuous  Bridges.     By  Charles  Bender,  C.E. 

No.  27.  BOILER  INCRUSTATION  AND  CORROSION.  By  F.  J. 
Rowan.  New  edition.  Revised  and  partly  rewritten  by  F.  £. 
Idell. 

No.  28.  TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER  BY  WIRE  ROPES.     By  Alber 

W.  Stahl,  U.S.N.     Se<x>nd  edition,  revised. 

No.  29.  STEAM  INJECTORS.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Leon  Pochet. 

No.  30.  MAGNETISM  OF  IRON  VESSELS  AND  TERRESTRIAL 
Magnetism.     By  Prof.  Fairman  Rogers. 
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No.  3z.  THE   SAiaXARY  CONDITION  OF  aTY  AND  COUNTRT 

Dwelling-houses.     By  George  £.  Waring,  Jr.    Second  edition, 
revised. 

No.  32.  CABLE-MAEIN6    FOR    SUSPENSION   BRIDGES.    By    W. 

Hildenbrand,  C.E. 

No.  33.  MECHANICS  OF  VENTILATION.    By  George  W.  Rafter,  C.E. 

New  and  revised  edition. 

No.  34.  FOUNDATIONS.     By   Prof.    Jules    Gaudard,    C.E.     Trans- 
lated from  the  French,     second  edition. 

No.  35-  THE  ANEROID  BAROMETER:   ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND 

use.     Compiled    by    George    W.    Plympton.     Eighth    edition, 
revised  and  enlarged. 

No.  36.  MATTER  AND  MOTION.    By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  MJL     Second 
American  edition. 

No.  37.  GEOGRAPHICAL    SURVEYING:     ITS    USES,    METHODS, 
and  Results.     By  Frank  De  Yeaux  Carpenter,  C.E. 

No.  3S.  MAXIMUM  STRESSES  IN  FRAMED  BRIDGES.    By  Prof. 
William  Cain,  A.M.,  C.E.     New  and  revised  edition. 

No.  39.  A    HANDBOOK    OF    THE    ELECTRO-MAGNETIC    TELE- 
graph.     By  A.  E.  Loring.     Fourth  edition,  revised. 

No.  40.  TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER  BY  COMPRESSED  AIR.    By 

Robert  Zahner,  M.E.     New  edition,  in  press. 

No.  41.  STRENGTH    OF    MATERIALS.    By    William    Kent,    C.E., 
Assoc.  Editor  ''Engineering  News."     Second  edition. 

No.  43.  THEORY  OF  STEEL-CONCRETE  ARCHES,  AND  OF 

Vaulted    Structures.      By    Prof.    Wm.    Cain.      Third    edition, 
thoroughly  revised. 

No.  43.  WAVE  AND   VORTEX  MOTION.    By   Dr.   Thomas   Craig, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

No.  44.  TURBINE  WHEELS.    By  Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridge,  Columbia 
College.     Second  edition.     Revised. 

No.   45.  THERMO^DYNAMICS.    By   Prof.   H.    T.   Eddy,    UniTersity 
of  Cincinnati.     New  edition,  in  press. 

No.  46.  ICE-MAKING  MACHINES.    From  the  French  of  M.  Le  Doux. 

Revised  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Denton,  D.  S.  Jacobus,  and  A.  Riesenberger. 
Fifth  edition,  revised. 

No.  47.  LINKAGES:     THE    DIFFERENT   FORMS   AND    USES    OF 
Articulated  Links.     By  J.  D.  C.  De  Rocs. 

No.  48.  THEORY  OF   SOLID   AND  BRACED   ELASTIC  ARCHES 

By  WiUiam  Cain,  C.E. 

No.  49.  MOTION  OF  A  SOLID  IN  A  FLUID.    By  Thomas  Craig,  Ph.D. 
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No.  50.  BWELLIHG-HOUSES:      THEIR     SAIHTARY    CONSTRUC- 

tion  and  Arrangem  nts.     By  Prof.  W.  H.  Corfield. 

Ho.  51.  THE  TELESCOPE :  OPTICAL  PRHICIPLES  INVOLVED  IN 
the  Construction  of  Refracting  and  Reflecting  Telescopes,  with 
a  new  chapter  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Modem  Telescope,  and  a 
BibliQgrarav  to  date.  With  diagrams  and  folding  plates.  By 
Thomas  Nolan.     Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Ho.  52.  IMAGINARY   QUANTITIES:     THEIR   GEOMETRICAL    IN- 

terpretation.    Translated  from   the    French    of  M.    Argand  by 
Prof.  A,  S.  Hardy. 

No.  53.  INDUCTION  COILS:  HOW  MADE  AND  HOW  USED. 
Eleventh   American   edition. 

No.  54.  KINEMATICS  OF  MACHINERY.  By  Prof.  Alex.  B.  W. 
Kennedy.     With  an  introduction  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston. 

No.  55.  SEWER  GASES:    THEIR  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN.    By  A. 

de  Varona.     Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

No.  56.  THE  ACTUAL  LATERAL  PRESSURE  OF  EARTHWORK* 

By  Benj.  Baker,  M.  Inst.,  C.E. 

No.  57.  INCANDESCENT  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING.  A  Practical  De- 
scription of  the  Edison  System.  By  L.  H.  Latimer.  To 
which  is  added  the  Design  and  Operation  of  Incandescent  Sta- 
tions, by  C.  J.  Field;  and  the  Maximimi  Efficiency  of  Incandescent 
Lamps,  by  John  W.  Howell. 

No.  58.  VENTILATION  OF  COAL  MINES.  By  W.  Fairley,  M.E., 
and  Geo.  J.  Andr6. 

No.  59.  RAILROAD  ECONOMICS;   OR,  NOTES  WITH  COMMENTS. 

By  S.  W.  Robinson,  C.E. 

No.  60.  STRENGTH    OF    WROUGHT-IRON    BRIDGE    MEMBERS. 

By  S.  W.  Robinson,  C.E. 

No.  6z.  POTABLE    WATER.    AND    METHODS    OF    DETECTING 

Impurities.     By  M.  N.  Baker. 

No.  62.  THEORY  OF  THE  GAS-ENGINE.  By  Dougald  Clerk.  Third 
edition.     With  additional  matter.     Edited  by  F.  E.  Idell,  M.E. 

No.  63.  HOUSE-DRAINAGE  AND  SANITARY  PLUMBING.  By  W. 
P.  Gerhard.     Tenth  edition. 

No.  64.  ELECTRO-MAGNETS.    By  A.  N.  Mansfield. 

No.  65.  POCKET  LOGARITHMS  TO  FOUR  PLACES  OF  DECIMALS. 

Including  liOgarithms  of  Numbers,  etc. 

No.  66.  DYNAMO-ELECTRIC  MACHINERY.  By  S.  P.  Thompson. 
With  an  Introduction  by  F.  L.  Pope.    Third  edition,  revised. 

No.  67.  HYDRAULIC  TABLES  FOR  THE  CALCULATION  OF   THE 

Discharge  through   Sewers,    Pipes,    and   Conduits.      Based   on 
KuttePs  Formula."    By  P.  J.  Flynn. 
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It  is  recommended 
to  mount  these  en- 
tropy diagrams  on 
cardi>oard  so  that 
thev  can  be  conven- 
iently used.  They 
are  printed  on  thin 
paper  and  will  there- 
fore  not  shrink  per- 
ceptibly. 


